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GEORGES BANK HADDOCK FISHERY -- CHANGES 
IN SCROD ABUNDANCE IN RECENT YEARS 


By John R. Clark* 


Georges Bank (fig.1) has become a scroa! haddock fishing ground during re- 
t years due to an increased abundance of young haddock. Annual landings of 
~ —— scrod exceeded landings of large had- 
=== | dock in the Georges Bank fishery (fig. 2) 
3 | for the firsttime in 1950, and have con- 
} | tinued to do so every yearsince. Fig- 
|_| ure 3 shows how scrod landings have 
: increased in relative importance. 





Examination of the age composition 
of the landings revealed that the pre- 
dominance of small scrod in the 1950 
landings was due to an exceptional a- 
bundance of two-year-old haddock. 2 
These scrod were members of the 1948 
a*} year-class which proved to be strong- 
| er than any brood previously recorded. 
| A considerable reduction in the size of 
fish landed due to large catches of small 
scrod caused a great amount of concern 
in the fishing industry. 
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Fig, 1- The area referred to as Georges Bank in this report. 


In the 1951 fishery the 1948 year- 
lass continued to dominate the landings and provided a great abundance of large 

scrod.2/ The fish of the 1948 brood were three years old in 1951 and having added 

another year's growth by then 

were of a more desirable size. 


Scrod have continued to 
iominate the fishery since 1951 
1ue to a series of strong-year 


lasses inalternate years, yield- 
ing large catches first of two- 
year-olds, then of three-year- 
ids. This phenomenon is dem- 
nstrated in figure 4, which shows 
the number of each age caught dur- 
ing an average day's fishing. The 
dominance of the 1948 year-class 
aS two-year-olds in1950 andas 
three-year-olds in 1951 is evi- 
dent. The pattern is repeated for the 1950 and 1952 year-classes which dominated 
* Fishery Research Biologist, North Atlantic Fishery 1/ Haddock weighing 14 ~24 pounds are scrod. 
Investigations, Branch of Fishery Biology, U. S, Fish 3/ Commercial Fisheries Review, June 1951, 

and Wildlife Service, Woods Hole, Mass, 3/ Commercial Fisheries Review, August 1952, 





Fig, 2 - Typical otter trawler employed in the Georges Bank Fishery 
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the landings as two-year-olds in 1952 and 1954 and as three-year-olds in 1953 and 
1955, respectively. The catch per day of two- and three-year-olds from the 1948, 
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Fig, 3 - Landings of large and scrod haddock from Georges 
Bank, 
1950, and 1952 year-classes was consider- 
ably higher than from the average year-class 
of the base period, 1931-1948. The catchper 
day of four-year-old and older fish was some- 
what lower during 1950-1955. From the age 
of four years on, haddock move rapidly into 
the "large" category. As their abundance is 
being reduced at the rate of about 50 percent 
each year by the present intensive fishery, 
the yield of even the most abundant year- 
classes, suchas the 1948, 1950, and 1952 
broods, diminishes rapidly from four years 
of age on. 


Whether scrod will continue to dominate 
the landings depends on the abundance of two- 





Fig, 5 - Biologist measuring discarded haddock aboard 
Boston trawler, 
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Fig, 4 - The catch per day of haddock from Georges Bank, 


year-old haddockinthe future. Because 
the 1953 year-class showed up so poorly 
as two-year-olds last year, we expect few 
three-year-olds in1956landings. Pre- 
liminary examination of 1956 records 
bears out this belief. The success of the 
1954 brood cannot be accurately determi- 
ned until next year, after the complete 1956 
records have been analyzed. Anaccurate 
measurement of the 1955 year~-class 
cannot be obtained until 1958. Itis, how- 
ever, possible to obtain an indication of 
the strength of year-classes from data 
on the quantity of one-year-old fish dis- 
carded in the fall of the year, a measure 
of which is obtained by Service biologists 
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aboard Boston trawlers (fig. 5). We are also able to judge the success of a year- 
class from catches of young of the year and one~year~old haddock taken in special 
small-mesh nets on the Service's re- 
search vessel Albatross III (fig. 6). 


If our observations on abundance 
of young fish are correct, the abundance 
of scrod will be low during this current 
year. In the 1956 landings the quantity 
of large haddock landed is thus expected 
to surpass the quantity of scrod for the 
first time since 1949. It is likely that 
the scarcity of scrod will continue through 
1957. More limited observations on the 
yecurrence of the 1955 year-class indi- 
cate that it will be somewhat stronger 
than the brood of 1954 but not as strong 
as those of 1948, 1950, and 1952. Thus 
the scarcity of scrod could continue 
through 1958. 


Although the large fluctuations in 
ibundance of year-classes cannot be 
sontrolled by man, we can make the best 
use of what nature has provided. Tothis 
end the mesh regulation in effect on 
Georges Bank will increase the yield 
from each year~class as it passes through 
thefishery, but it cannot raise the orig- 
inal abundance of the brood. With the 
fishery so dependent upon scrod, a ser- 
ies of unproductive year-classes could cause a reduction in landings in spite of the 
regulation. The use of large mesh will, however, reduce the possibility of sucha 
lecline becoming serious. 





Fig, 6 - Haulingtrawl aboard the U, S, Fish and WildlifeServ- 
ices’s research vessel Albatross Ii on a small haddock survey. 





SPINY LOBSTER ALONG THE FLORIDA KEYS TRAVELS 


Spiny lobsters were tagged by scientists from the Miami Marine Laboratory 
at various locations along the coast from Hillsborough to Key West. Over 5,000 
tagged individuals were released from 1945 to 1949 and of these 251 were recov- 
ered. Some of the longest distances from point of release to point of reported 
recovery were from Pacific Light to near Key West, about 120 miles south, and 
from Upper Matecumbe to Hillsborough Light, about 130 miles north. In 1947 
one lobster tagged at Cudjoe Key was recovered 123 days later near Loggerhead 
Key, a distance of 100 miles. The other long migrations took over a year. 


Most recoveries were from less than 6 miles from the point of release after 
being free an average of 71.5 days. 


4 Seasonal movements between inshore and offshore waters have beenassoci- 
ated with the breeding habits and changes in water temperature. 


During the months of February toApril, the lobsters tendto collect incertain 
inshore waters while mating. From April to June the females move into deeper 
water, where the eggs are laid, and returnagain tothe inshore waters during July 
and August. Spiny lobsters also tend to move offshore during the cold months of 
December and January. ‘ 


--Sea Secrets, The Marine Laboratory, 


University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
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BLEEDING AND HEAT DEATH 
IN THE SOUTHERN OYSTER2’ 


By Milton Fingerman* and Laurence D. Fairbanks* 


In a previous investigation (Fingerman and Fairbanks 1956) the authors postu- 
lated that (1) the oyster (Crassostrea virginica) has very little ability to control 
the volume of its body fluids and (2) one of its responses to physiological stress is 

, — » a generalized bleeding, loss of 
an. Ge wl body fluids. The experiments de- 
scribed below were designed in 
order to test this hypothesis by 
determining if application of heat 
evokes the bleeding reaction. 





In the first series of experi- 
ments oysters were heated at dif- 
ferent rates. The number of sur- 
vivors and weight changes were 
noted. The slower the rate of 
temperature increase the lower 
was the temperature required to 
kill 50 percent of the oysters. 
With rapid temperature increase, 

fe) 

Fig, 1 - Examining oysters under a microscope, In the rear are 13.2 C. per hour, 50 percent of 
holding tanks with oysters, the oysters were killedat47.5 C.; 
° whereas with a temperature rise 
of 0.74 C. per hour, 50 percent were killed at 41° C. Thus the upper lethal tem- 
perature of the oyster depends upon the rate of temperature rise. The oysters al- 
so lost body fluids in response to the heat shock. The amount of fluid lost varied 
inversely with the rate of temperature rise, i.e. oysters heated slowly lost more 
body fluids than oysters heated rapidly. 





In the second series of experiments oysters were placed directly into constant 
temperature baths thus utilizing an abrupt rather than a gradual thermal change as 
was done in the first series of experiments 
(fig. 3). No heat death occurred among oys- 
ters maintained at 35 C. Twenty-nine _per- 
cent were killed after three hours at 40 C. 

Fifty percent were killed after 25 minutes at r 
45°C. The higher the temperature of the wa- 

ter bath, the faster the oysters were killed. 

The loss of body fluids was also determined 

at the time the oysters were removed from 

the water baths. The results (fig. 4) indi- 

cated a relationship between exposure time, 
temperature, survival, and body-fluid loss. 
However, the relationship is not a simple ee 

one for an oyster does not die when it has Fig, 2 - Examining oysters in the holding tanks. 
lost a definite percentage of its original body - 

weight as body fluid. A highertemperature, e.g.45 C., caused greater fluid loss 
and more rapid death than dida lower temperature 42° C., Furthermore, for the same 
exposure period, greater survivaland less fluid loss was evident at 42° C. thanat 45 C. 
At the 50-percent survival level more body fluid was lost by oysters maintained at 
45° C. than at 42° C. Oysters replaced in the holding tanks after removal from the 
water baths were able to take back some of the fluid they had lost. 

* Department of Zoology, Newcomb College, Tulane University, New Orleans 18, La, 

1/ This study was conducted under a contract between Tulane University and the U, S, Fish and Wildlife Service, it was 
see = funds made available by P, L, 466, 83rd Congress, approved July 1, 1954 (referred to as the Saltonstall- 
Kennedy Act), 
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The results of these experiments support the hypothesis that generalized bleed- 
ing is one of the responses of oysters exposed to injurious stimuli. Apparently oys- 
ters have not evolved protective mechanisms since they are able to shut their shells 
and isolate themselves from injurious agents in their environment. However, when 
they are unable to counteract the harmful stimuli, the generalized response appears 
to be a loss of body fluids. 
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Fig, 3 - Effect of water temperature and duration of immer- HOURS 
sion on the survival of southern oysters. Fig, 4 - Effect of water temperature and duration of immer- 


: aS ane J . sion on the loss of body fluids in southern oysters. 
During some preliminary experi- 


ments the observation was made that not all the oysters killed by the heat shock 
gaped as had been assumed by another investigator. The more rapid the rate of 
temperature rise, the greater the percentage of oysters that are killed with their 
shells closed tightly. Commercial users of oyster-shucking machines are faced 
with a problem in this regard because the machines are designed on the theory 
that all steamed oysters will gape. 


LITERATURE CITED 


Fingerman, M, and Fairbanks, L, D, 
1956. Some Factors Affecting Fluid Loss in Southern Oysters, Commercial Fisheries Review, vol, 18, no, 1, 


(January), pp, 10-11, 
33 





DESCRIBING THE STATE OF THE SEA 


| The state of the sea may be expressed according to the following scale: 





Height of Wave Description of Sea 

0 or less than one foot Calm sea 

1 to 2 feet Smooth sea 

2 to 3 feet Slight sea 

3 to 5 feet Moderate sea 

5 to 8 feet Rough sea 
8 to 12 feet Very rough sea 
12 to 20 feet High sea 
20 to 40 feet Very high sea 
40 feet and over Precipitous sea 
| 





--Sea Secrets, The Marine Laboratory, 
University of Miami, CoralGables, Fla. 
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NEW DIVING SLED 


By Reidar F. Sand* 


A new tool for close-up views of fishing gear in operation has been added tothe 
diving accessories used at the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service gear research and 
development station at Coral Gables, Fla. This device, a controllable two-man 





Fig, 1 - Two-man diving sled on the deck of the Service's M/V George M, Bowers is controlled by an operator in front, The 
second man in rear is free to make observations and photographs, 


submersible sea sled, allows the Service diving team to make on-the-spot observa~ 
tions of trawls, nets, and other gears while under tow from the research vessel. 


The diving sled was fashioned by modification to an Air Force-type tubular 
steel ambulance litter. The litter frame forms the bottom of the sled and exten- 
sions of tubular steel to shoulder height of the sled occupant in sitting positionform 
a guard rail affording a greater degree of comfort and protection than possible in 
free diving operations. Two 18" x 24" marine plywood control surfaces are lo- 
cated low and forward to effect the best control. These control surfaces are ac- 
tuated by a single-stick aircraft-type control column using three 45 bevel gears 
allowing both vertical and lateral control. Steel fins added at the rear of the sled 
give additional stability to the vehicle. 


A "windshield" of 3" lucite is installed forward to relieve sled occupants of 
some of the impact of water slipstream. Six Air Force-type 400 P.S.I. oxygen 
bottles are strapped to the upper sled rail giving the vehicle a slightly positive 
buoyance. The original steel-mesh webbing on the bottom of the litter provides a 
nonskid cockpit for the craft. 


While under tow at either of two towing points forward, the sled has demon~ 
strated a high degree of maneuverability and is capable of descending and ascend~ 
ing easily, and of performing complete rolls. 


Both occupants of the sled wear SCUBA (self-contained underwater breathing 
apparatus) allowing full freedom of motion for piloting the craft and for observa- 
tions. Other protective diving gear includes CO, inflated life preservers, diving 
knives, quick-release life belts, shark repellent,’and depth meters. 

* Chief, Gear Research and Development Program, Exploratory Fishing and Gear Development Section, Branch of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, U.S, Fish and Wildlife Service, Coral Gables, Fla. 
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Fig, 2 - An exposure meter for underwater use is examined by divers of the Coral Gables gear research and development 
taff, For safety in operations a three-man diving team is used, consisting of a sled operator, underwater photographer 
and safety man, who remains on ‘‘standby”’ in the skiff, 


This handy research tool has allowed researchers to observe and inspect trawls 
and other gears from all angles and distances, and come into actual contact with the gear 





Fig, 3- Divers put on equipment inthe skiff and then transfer Fig, 4 - In position above trawl net, divers descend to make 
to the sled, Thefully equipped safety man stays in the skiff, underwater pictures, 


while under tow at speeds to 33 knots. Still and motion picture photography have 
been accomplished safely to depths of 60 feet. When observations with the under- 
water television gear or remote camera device are not feasible, the diving sledhas 
been found to be quite useful and a valuable aid to fishing-gear research. 
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EXPERIMENTAL FISH MEAL DRYER 


A small laboratory-scale direct-heat dryer has been constructed at the Serv- 
ice's Seattle Fishery Technological Laboratory for use in the research on the nu- 
tritive value of fish meal. It consists of (1) a rotating inner drum with parallel 
vanes to distribute and tumble the meal 
while drying; (2) a stationary drum or 
housing to confine and direct the hot 
gasses around the rotating drum; (3)a 
nozzle-type gas burner as a heat source; 
and (4) accessories--drum motor, ex: 
haust fan, thermocouples, and air ducts. 
The dryer is 60 inches long and 24 inches 
in diameter, with the inner rotating drum 
30 inches long by 12 inches in diameter. 
Press cake is dried within about anhour's 
time in batches; four to five pounds of 
meal are dried per batch. The tempera- 
ture within the dryer can be maintained 
at a predetermined setting with a range 
Removal of meal from the laboratory-scale direct-heat fish in the uniformity from one point to an- 

meal dryer, other of about 3° F.; the temperature is 
adjusted by manual manipulation of the gas flow by means of an indexed needle 
valve. 





In preliminary experiments, whole herring and tuna waste were dried success~ 
fully. The dryer will be used in preparing samples of meal under carefully con- 
trolled conditions for study in collaborative tests under way between Fish and Wild- 
life Service, the University of California, and the University of Wisconsin. 


C™ 


EXPERIMENTAL BULK OCEAN SHIPMENTS 
OF ALASKA HERRING MEAL 


In recent years a serious economic problem of the Alaska herring meal and 
oil industry has been the high cost of handling the meal in sacks at the reduction 
plant and at the ultimate destination. Handling and shipping the meals in bulk has 
been suggested as a possible solution to the problem. This presents another prob- 
lem, namely, the danger of spontaneous heating of the herring meal, which, in o~ 
cean shipment, can be serious. 


During the summer of 1956, investigations were initiated at the Fish and Wild- 
life Service technological laboratories in Ketchikan, Alaska, and Seattle, Wash., to 
study the problem of bulk-handling herring meals. Plant tests, recently conducted 
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J Brailing pursed herring destined for reduction to herring meal, 


by a technologist from the Ketchikan laboratory, indicated that the addition of an oil 
intioxidant to the meal as it leaves the dryer was effective in reducing the tempera- 
5 ture of herring meals stored in confined areas. Additional experimental work is 
necessary, however, before all the answers to these problems are known. 


PROCESSING STUDIES ON MENHADEN MEAL 


Bacteriological, chemical, and engineering investigations of current practices 
the curing of menhaden fish scrap have indicated the possibility that the present 
jutine “‘pile-turning" practices could be modified to the advantage of the processor. 

lhe studies are part of an extensive U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service research pro- 
1m on fish meals supported by funds made available through Public Law 466, com- 
nly known as the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act of 1954. 


These investigations constitute the second phase of the fish-meal processing 

Studies initiated last year. An important conclusion already made, as a result of 

> investigation, has been to question the practice of routine ''turning" of piles of 

‘rap one or more times a day to dissipate the heat generated in the interior. Tem- 
peratures of the interior of the piles will be determined by suitable temperature- 
indicating devices. It is probable that there are two factors, oxidative and bacteri- 
al, responsible for the increase in temperature, and an evaluation is being made of 
tneir comparative importance. Recommendations can then be made regarding need 
lor alterations in methods of handling. 


The investigations are being conducted at the plants in the various areas where 
menhaden are utilized. The mobile trailer laboratory, assigned to the Service's 
Fishery Technological Laboratory, College Park, Md., has been suitably equipped 
and is being used for the bacteriological and chemical aspects of these studies. 
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ANTIOXIDANTS IN FISH MEALS 


Continuing studies on the synergistic effect of mixtures of antioxidants in min- 
imizing oxidative deterioration in fish meal have revealed that the effectiveness of 
a given antioxidant or mixture of antioxidants depends on how well it is mixed in 
with the meal. This research is being undertaken in the Department of Food Tech- 
nology at the University of California in collaboration with the Seattle Fishery Tech- 
nological Laboratory of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service as a part of the re- 
search program under Public Law 466, commonly referred to as the Saltonstall- 
Kennedy Act of 1954, The antioxidants that have been studied so far are butylated 
hydroxyanisole (BHA), butylated hydroxytoluene (BHT), diphenyl-paraphenylenedia- 
mine (DPPD), nordihydroguaiaretic acid (NDGA), and 1, 2-dihydro-2, 2, 4-trimethyl- 
6-ethoxyquinoline. Of these, the last appeared to be the most effective single anti- 
oxidant. Mixtures of the antioxidants appear to have an enhanced effect. Subsequent 
to the inception of these studies, the use of DPPD for this purpose has been pro- 
hibited by the Food and Drug Administration, pending further investigation of its 
physiological effects. 


In work at the Seattle Technological Laboratory, these findings on the necessity 
of thorough mixing of antioxidants and meal were confirmed independently. It thus 
appears that the usefulness of antioxidants in reducing oxidative deterioration in 
commercial fish meals is quite promising, and further research should be very 
profitable. The choice of antioxidant or of mixtures of antioxidants is determined 
by the following criteria: 


1. Effectiveness in inhibiting oxidation. 

2. Adaptability to commercial processing conditions. 
3. Cost. 
4 


Toxicological properties and Federai approval. 
a $3 
CONVERTING FISH SCALES INTO ANIMAL FOOD 


Contrary to general opinion, fish scales are digestible and the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service is seeking the best ways to make the high-protein content of this 
waste available for animal food. 


Two research studies on utilization of fish scales are in process. One, at the 
Service's Fishery Technological Laboratory at College Park, Md., in cooperation 
with Georgetown University has already proved that dried ground pollock scales 
are readily digested by rats used as experimental animals. The second stage, now 
in progress, will involve experimentation to determine the composition of a diet 
designed to utilize fully the nutritive value of the scales. 


The second study, being conducted at the University of Massachusetts, involves 
modification of the scales by chemical treatment before feeding them to rats and 
chickens. The work in Massachusetts is being done under a Saltonstall-Kennedy 
Act (1954) contract. 


Experimentation was started to find a way to utilize profitably fish scales which 
for many years have been nothing more than a troublesome waste material. 


There has been a market for certain types of fish scales for some years, but 
the market demand and the supply have failed to coincide in most instances. Some 
years ago it was learned that fish scales could be used to make foam-firefighting 
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material. Lack of an available supply of suitable fish scales forced the makers of 
firefoam to seek other material for their operations. The iridescent matter onfish 
scales, known as pearl essence, is also used in making jewelry and certain lustrous 
paint but the scales of only one or two species of fish are all that have beensuccess~ 
fully used in this work. 


SALMON WASTE AS BAIT 


An interesting development in southeastern Alaska during recent years has been 
the growth of industries utilizing selected portions of the waste from salmon can- 


neries as bait. 


A few years ago, a West Coast bait company started collecting large quantities 

f chum salmon eggs for packaging and sale to sports fishing enthusiasts. This op- 
eration is still in progress. A small industry has developed this year from the col- 
lection, packaging, and freezing of pink salmon heads for use as bait in the com- 
mercial halibut fishery. The use of salmon heads as a halibut bait is not new. In 
, individual fishermen have collected fresh heads during the canning sea- 
son. The present innovation, however, is the first effort to be made in this area - 

make frozen salmon heads available commercially on the same basis as frozen 


Gree 
BREADED SHRIMP INTERIM FEDERAL SPECIFICATION 


The Interim Federal Specification for Shrimp, Breaded, Raw; Frozen,'' PP-S- 
315, was issued July 12, 1956, by the General Services Administration (GSA). 
[This specification was developed by the Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute for the Arm- 
1 Forces and the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
e, based on currently-available technical in- 
ution. It has not been approved for promul- 
1s a Federal Specification and is subject 
ification. It will be converted to a Federal 
‘ication after further industry and Federal 
ynferences. Government purchases are 
istomarily made on the basis of specifications 
\ ped by Government-employed experts in the 
us fields with cooperation from industry. 


he past 


[The specification deals with the quality-level 
equired, species of shrimp to be used, allowable 
percentages of breading, composition of bread- 
ing, and packaging methods and materials for spe- 





uses. Processors when preparing frozen 
raw breaded shrimp for Government purchase, , 3 : 
whether for civilian or military use, should be NK ey . " 
governed by the requirements of this specifica- : Te Sh 


tion although its use, at this stage of development, 


is usually optional. Fig, 1 - Cooked and peeled shrimp on automatic 


grader prior to being breaded and packaged, 


_ Single copies of this specification required by activities outside the Federal 
Government for bidding purposes are available without charge at the General Serv- 
ices Administration Regional Offices in Boston, New York, Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, and Washington, D.C. 
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California 
ABUNDANCE DETERMINATION OF SARDINES AND ANCHOVIES IN CENTRAL 





CALIFORNIA (Airplane Spotting Flight 56-6): To determine the abundance and dis- 
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Airplane spotting flight 56-6 (July 30, 1956). 






tribution of sardines and anchovies in the inshore area of Central California between 
Santa Cruz and Pt. Conception was the purpose of an airplane spotting flight on 


July 30 conducted by the California De- 
partment of Fish and Game Cessna "170" 
(1359D). 


This flight was scheduled to cover 
the area between Bodega Bay and Pt. 
Conception, but fog prevented scouting 
of the entire area north of Santa Cruz 
and of small areas near Pt. Sal and Pt. 
Buchon. A total of 280 miles of coast- 
line were covered, in which 110 schools © 
of anchovies, totaling 898,000 sq. ft., 

2 schools of sardines totaling 6,700 sq. 
ft., and 15 unidentified schools were ob- 
served. 


In June 1956, 465,000 sq. ft. of an- 
chovies were observed in the San Simeon- 
Pt. Conception area, whereas on this 
flight 715,000 sq. ft. of anchovies were 
tallied in this area, indicating an in- 
creased concentration over last month. 
In the Monterey Bay area 491,000 sq. 
ft. of anchovies were tallied in June and 
182,700 sq. ft. in July. Inasmuch as 
the area between Santa Cruz and Daven- 
port was not scouted, it is not certain 
whether the above figures for Monterey 
Bay indicate a true decrease. 


Two small schools of sardines were 
seen five miles south of Avila. Three 
days previous to this flight two commer- 
cial aerial spotters scouted the area from 
Morro Bay to Pt. Conception and found 
only a few small sardine schools in the 
area between Pt. Arguello and Pt. Con- 
ception. No schools of any species were 
observed in the area between Pt. Con- 
ception and Pt. Arguello on this flight. 


Fifteen schools of unknown species were observed in shallow water three miles 
south of Cape San Martin. Two of these schools were black in color and close ob~ 
servation failed to distinguish individual fish or flashes. The other twelve schools 
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were reddish-orange in color and may have been either juvenile anchovies or juven- 
ile rockfish. 


* KKK 


FIRST SILVER SALMON TAKEN IN SACRAMENTO RIVER: Possibly the first 
adult silver salmon ever taken in the Sacramento River has been trapped et Cali- 
fornia's Department of Fish and 
Game tagging station at Fremont 
Weir near Knights Landing. 





Fisheries biologists say 
there is little doubt that the 16.7- 
inch fish was the first returnfrom 
some 60,000 yearling silvers plant- 
ed in Mill Creek last spring. Some of these fish were as much as nine inches long 
when stocked in the creek, which is a major salmon and steelhead spawning tribu- 
tary of the Sacramento. 





Silver Salmon (Oncorhy.chus kisutch) 


It is not unusual for steelhead to be planted as yearlings in the spring and re- 
turn upriver from the ocean in the fall. The silver salmon trapped and examined 
by the biologists was mature and probably would have spawned later this fall. 


The experimental plant of silvers was made in the hope that a run of silvers 
could be established in the Sacramento system. They enter coastal streams both 
north and south of the Golden Gate, but never have entered the Sacramento River 
system before. 





San Pedro * KOK OK * 


ALBACORE TUNA TAGGED BY M/V 
"N. B. SCOFIELD" (Cruise 56-S-3): To tag 
San Diego albacore with type G ; "spaghetti" tags asa 
part of migration and growth studies; to ex- 
periment with different colored tags to de- 
termine if tag color has any relationship with 
tag recovery success; andto make biological 
and oceanographical observations in respect 
to occurrence of albacore were the objectives 
of Cruise 3 of the research vesselN. B. Sco- 
‘ Colnett field of the California Marine Fisheries 
Branch. The vesselleft San Pedro July 2, 
1956; fished the area off the coast of Southern 
California and northern rele California en- 
compassed by latitude 29 an . to 32°N. and 
longitudes 116° W. to119 W.; ; returned to 
San Pedro July 23. 


Albacore were caught by means of both 
live bait andtrolling jigs. All albacore caught 
in good viable condition were tagged, meas- 
ured, andreleased: Thered, white, andblue 
tags, alltype G with jackets, were appliedin 
alternating-color groups of five tags per group. 
General observations included Bathythermo- 
Albacore tuna tagging by M/V N, B, Scofield (Cruise graphcasts, weather, andincidental marine- 

56-S-3, July 2-23, 1956), life sightings. 













San Quentin 








A total of 420 albacore were tagged, 140 of each color, and released. All fish- 
ing was done in the vicinity of the commercial fleet, which was in full operation 
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during the cruise. Roughly two-thirds of the fish were caught trolling feather jigs 
and the remainder on bait. Rough weather and poor fishing during the first ten days 
greatly hampered the tagging operation. 


Examination of albacore stomachs revealed that the Pacific saury (Cololabis 
saira) made up the bulk of the food. Quantities of red crab (Pleuroncodes sp. 
and a species of rock fish, Sebastodes, were quite common inthe fish from the south- 
ern extremity of the area fished. Largg concentrations of tunicates (Pyrosoma sp.) 
were observed in the vicinity of lat. 31 -35' N., long. 118 -30' W. Finback and 
California gray whales were sighted on several occasions in the central and north- 
ern parts of the area fished. Night-light collections yielded mostly saurys anda 
few yet-to-be-identified fish. Fish of various 
species were collected from a bait net haul at 
Cape Colnett, Baja California. 








Surface water temperatures in the areas 
fished ranged between 16.1 C. (60.9° F.) to 
18.6 C. (65.8 F.). Fishing was at optimum 
in the range 16.1° CC: (60.9 F.) to. 16.6 2 
(62° F.). Fifteen Bathythermograph casts were 
made in the areas fished. 


* KK K 


CLIPPER TAGS YELLOWFIN AND SKIP- 
JACK TUNA (M/V "LUCKY STAR," Cruise 56- 
C-3): Tagging of yellowfin and skipjack tuna 

aisle was accomplished by the tuna clipper Lucky 
t \ TAGGING Star on this cruise (July 2-August 3, 1956) con- 
/ AREAS ducted by the California Department of Fish and 
Game. Operations were concentrated off the 
20° | coast of Baja California and Roca Partida Is- 
eae: oe ~ | land (one of the Revilla Gigedo Island group). 
° A total of 661 yellowfin and skipjack tuna were 
: : tagged and released with type ''G'' tags. Three 
5 110 types of colored tags were used: red, white, 
M/V Lucky Star tuna-tagging Cruise 56-C-3 and blue. 
































Cans--Shipments for Fishery Products, January-June 1956 


Total shipments of metal cans during January-June amounted to 
51,991 short tons of steel (based on the amount of steel consumed in 
the manufacture of cans) as compared with 45,137 tons in the same 
period of 1955. The increase in this year's shipments reflects the 
heavier pack of canned tuna as compared with the January-June 1955 
period (when production was curtailed due to oversupply) and also the increased 
activity in the packing of Maine sardines, salmon, and other fishery products which 
begins in June. 

Note: Statistics cover all commercial and captive plants known to be producing metal cans, Reported in base boxes of steel 
consumed in the manufacture of cans, the data for fishery products are converted to tons of steel by using the factor: 23,0 
base boxes of steel equal one short ton of steel, 
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Federal Purchases of Fishery Products 


FRESH AND FROZEN FISHERY PRODUCTS PURCHASED BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE, JULY 1956: For the use of the U. S. Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force the Army Quartermaster Corps in July 1956 purchased 
3,184,000 pounds (valued at 
































$1,615,000) of fresh and froz- Purchases of Freshand FrozenFishery Products by 
en fishery products. This Department of Defense (July and the First Seven 
was 16.3 percent more in Months of 1956 with Comparisons) 

quantity and 30.8 percent QUANTITY VALUE 

more in value than purchases July Jan. -July July Jan. ~July 
the previous month and 57.5 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 #11956 | 1955] 1956] 1955 
percent more in quantity and (1,000 Pounds) ($1,000) 

98.6 percent greaterinvalue [8,184|2,022[|15,415|15,136 1,615 | 813] 7,705 |6,441 

















than purchases in July 1955. 


During the first seven months of 1956 purchases of fresh and frozen fishery 
products totaled 15,415,000 pounds (valued at $7,705,000)--1.8 percent more in 
quantity and 19.6 percent more in value than purchases for the same period a year 
earlier. This shows that this year purchases were composed of higher-priced 
products. 


Prices paid for these fishery products by the Department of Defense in July 
averaged 50.7 cents a pound as compared with 45.1 cents a pound the previous 
month and 40.2 cents a pound in July 1955. 


In addition to the purchases of fresh and frozen fishery products reported, the 
Armed Forces generally make some local purchases which are not included in the data 
given. Therefore, actual purchases are higher than indicated, but it is not possible to 
obtain the local purchases made by military installations throughout the country. 


CORRECTION: Inthe August 1956 issue of Commercial Fisheries Review in the 
news item "Federal Purchases of Fishery Products,’ the first sentence of the first 
paragraph should have given the May 1956 purchases as ''2,715,000 pounds" instead 
f ''2,715 pounds'' as shown. The figures which appeared in the table shown in that 


issue were correct. 





* eR K 


CANNED FISHERY PRODUCTS PURCHASED THROUGH QUARTERMASTER 
MARKET CENTERS, APRIL-JUNE 1956: Canned tuna and sardines were the princi- 











Canned Fishery Products Purchased Through 
Quartermaster Market Centers, January~ 
June 1954-55 
Tuna | Salmon | Sardines 
...+41,000 pounds).... 























Jan.-June 1956....]| 2,188 601 227 
Jan.~June 1955.... 716 | 2,236 63 
Jan.-June 1954,,., 939 471 9 








pal canned fishery products purchased for the 
use of the U. S. Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Air Force by the Army Quartermaster 
can Corps through its Market Centers during the 
second quarter of 1956. Purchases amounted to 792,000 pounds of canned tuna and 
219,000 pounds of canned sardines. 
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It is believed that only a portion of the requirements for canned sardines are 
represented in the data given since some canned sardines and canned fishery prod- 
ucts other than tuna and salmon are procured locally and no information is available 
on those purchases. Therefore, actual canned fishery products purchases are high- 
er than indicated. 


. s 
—) 


Films 


FISHERY FILMS SHOWN AT VENICE EXHIBITION: The four Department of 
the Interior documentary films which were recently selected for showing at the Ed- 
inburgh Film Festival were also chosen for display at the International Exhibition 
of Cinematographic Art at Venice, Italy it was 
announced August 17. The films were to be 
shown in the Exhibition of Documentary and 
Short Length Films, a section of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition, August 16 to August 25. The 
films are 16 mm. with color and sound. 











The four films were produced by the De- 
partment of the Interior in cooperation with 
industry. Two of the films were made under 
the direction of the Bureau of Mines and two 
under that of Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Fish and Wildlife Service films have been 
honored at the Venice International Exhibition 
on four other occasions. One Service film 
It's the Maine Sardine, won first place in the 
public relations catagory in 1949. 





The Fish and Wildlife Service films select- 
ed for the Venice exhibit are: 


Outboard Fisherman U.S.A. shows the 
taking of fish in ten different parts of the coun- 
try from Maine to Alaska. It was sponsored 
by the Outboard Marine and Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, Wis. 














“‘Outboard Fisherman U, S, A,”’ 


Shrimp Tips from New Orleans, sponsored by the Peelers Company of that city, 
makers of processing equipment, portrays the culture and glamour of the southern 
metropolis--and six of its favorite shrimp recipes. 


The Bureau of Mines films selected for the Venice exhibit are: 


The Petrified River--The Story of Uranium, a documentary of the greatest met~ 
al hunt in history. It was sponsored by the Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
and tells the story of uranium from its source to many of its peacetime applications. 





Arizona and Its Natural Resources, a film sponsored by the Phelps-Dodge Cor- 
poration shows how the mineral and agricultural resources are being developed and 
utilized for the benefit of mankind. 





These films may be secured on a loan basis without charge. Only one of them, 
however, Arizona and its Natural Resources, is available at the present time. The 
other three will probably be ready for distribution in September. 





The United States Government films are selected for international showing by the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Visualand Auditory Materials for Distribution Abroad. 





Mel 
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Other Department films which have been shown in Venice are: The Story of 
Menhaden, 1951; Food for Thought, 1950; Filleting and Packaging Fish, 1947; and 
California and its Natural Resources, 1949, 

Calitornia and 1S Natural nesources, 
Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, August 1956, p, 23, 


ue 


a 


—_— 
Fish Hatcheries 


WORK ON SIX NEW HATCHERIES STARTS: Engineering work onthe $2,856,000 
Federal fish~hatchery program which has received Presidential approval will begin 
at once, and actual construction 
vill get under way as quickly as 
possible, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Fred A. Seaton said Au- 
ust 17. 





























Of the total available, 
$1,060,000 is for six new hatch- 
eries, two of which will be en- 

rged replacements for exist~- 
ng facilities. Two hatcheries 
ng constructed for the 
tion of trout only, two 
*warm-water fish only, and 
)are combination facilities 
th trout and warm-water fish. 





ava 





Both catchable-size and fingerling trout will be produced. The warm~-water 


tcheries will rear walleye and northern pike fry, and bass, bluegill, and catfish 
ind fingerlings. The six new hatcheries will be located at Miles City, Mont.; 
ittsford, Vt.; John Rock area near Brevard, N. C.; Paint Bank, Va.; Cedar Bluff, 


Kans.; and one in West Virginia. 
eS 


Frozen Foods Temperature Tolerance 


Although no fishery products are involved, results of a research project on 
time-temperature tolerance of frozen foods are of interest to packers and distrib- 
rs of frozen fishery products. Industry and government representatives dis- 
cussed these results in a conference held July 30-August 1 at Albany, Calif. The 
roject was begun several years ago in the Western Utilization Research Branch 

the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


The project was to obtain information for use in the commercial handling of 
‘rozen foods from producer to consumer. From a few at the beginning, thousands 
must handle and use commercial frozen foods. As frozen foods move from packer 

warehouse to distributor to retail store and consumers, they move in diminish- 
ing unit quantities and into custody or ownership of an increasing number of people. 


The results gstablish, for each frozen food, just how much faster quality change 
takes place at 10° F., 20, or 30° than at 0 Products change at different rates 
under the same conditions. Partial damage, no matter how minute or slightly de- 
tectable on casual examination, is never reversed by reduction of temperature. By 
and large, geographical variations were found to be small. Within limits, certain 
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changes in raw material and processing (including packaging) strengthen frozen 
foods against temperature hazards. 


IE 


Fur Seals 


SERVICE BEGINS HARVESTING FEMALE SEALS OF PRIBILOF HERD: Asa 
step toward maintenance of the Pribilof Islands fur~seal herd at an optimum level-- 
in terms of both biology and economics~~the 1956 operations have been expanded to 

include the harvesting of some female seals, 
the U. S. Fishand Wildlife Service announced 
August 30, 1956. 











About 30,000 females are to be taken in 
the harvest, and the information which will 
be obtained this year relative to the time and 
conditions for taking females will give the 
Service, which has the responsibility for the 
seal herd, the design of its future operations, 


The Pribilof Islands fur-seal herd was 
near extinction in 1911 when pelagic sealing-- 
harvest on the high seas~~was banned by 
treaty. The herd numbered only 125,000 
animals at that time, compared with 1,750,000 
today. The first step in restoration of the 
herd following ratification of the 1911 Con- 
vention was to discontinue all land killing 
for five years. At that time killing of males 
was resumed, but was limited only to those surplus to the needs of the growing 
herd. All of the females were needed during this restoration period, but a part of 
the male population was surplus because these animals are polygamous, having 
harems of 50 or more females, although at birth they are present in equal numbers. 
By this method of management, approximately 2 million surplus male seals were 
killed during the restoration. The herd now is fully restored, 














Service officials anticipate that killing 30,000 cow seals a year will relieve the 
congested rookeries and reduce pup mortality. Asa result of the increased pup 
survival, because half of them are males, there will soon be more three- and four~ 
year males in the herd and a larger~harvest possible without any decline in the herd's 
productivity. In short, an added harvest is substituted for annual mortality. 


Service officials intend to pay particular attention to the size and condition of 
the herd during the taking of the females. The harvest of females, the first such 
harvest in nearly 50 years, began with the regular season--mid-June~-~and con- 
tinued until August 15. Operations will be resumed early in September and will 
continue until mid-October 1956. 


Since it has been nearly 50 years since American sealers have taken female 
pelts, little is known about the time when the quality of these skins is best, or the 
best conditions under which the females should be harvested. Records are being 
kept on a day-to-day basis on the condition of the pelts, the condition of the rooker~ 
ies, the difficulties encountered in taking the cows, the effect of weather, the effect 
of late season operations as well as comments and suggestions on harvest opera~ 
tions. Each female skin will be marked in such a way that the date of taking can 
be determined at any stage of the processing. In this way it will be possible to 














learn the periods at which the skins are at their top value. 
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The male pelt is best when the animal is three or four years old. Since the 
old bulls maintain harems of between 25 and 100 cows, and drive the younger males 
away from the herd, the age group wanted for harvest is automatically segregated. 
The harvesting policy of 65,000 males annually permits about 10 percent of the 
younger bulls to reach breeding age--the seventh year-~-and establish harems. 


As far as is known now, the female pelt is good at any mature age. This con- 
siderably widens the harvest age of the seal herd. The life span of the fur seal is 
about 19 years, and the female begins to bear young at about three years. The fe- 
male seals arrive on the Pribilofs early in June after almost a year at sea. The 
ld males precede them by two or three weeks and the younger seais follow them 
by a week or two. The pups are born shortly after the females arrive at the rook~ 
eries. Each has but a single pup-~average weight 12 pounds~~in any one year. 

The nursery season for the new pup is also the new mating season. 


The Pribilof Islands in the Bering Sea are five in number, the largest being 
St. PaullIsland. It is 14 miles in length. St. George Island, 40 miles away, is 
second in size--about 10 miles in length. 


Records show that before 1834 the Russians, who at thet time owned Alaska and the 
Pribilofs, took 2 million sealpelts. Because of the decrease inthe size of the herd, the 
Russians placed restrictions onthe harvest and from 1834 until the United States took 
over the Islands with Alaska in 1867, only 600,000 pelts were taken. 


From 1870 until 1910 the United States permitted the land killing of seals on 
alease basis. During the first 20-year period the taking of 100,000 pelts a year 
was permitted. The total harvest for that period was 1,927,377 pelts which brought 
the United States Government $6,020,152 in revenue. During the next 20 years there 
was a Sharp decrease in numbers of seals and the take was only 342,651 pelts for 
which the Government received $3,453,844. In addition, many thousands of seals 
were killed during this period by small vessels operating on the high seas without 
regard for the future of the resource. Pelagic sealing was wasteful, since many 
killed animals were lost, and since the killing was indiscriminate. 


Then in 1911, pelagic sealing was banned and land killing was discontinued for 
five years. Since then the harvesting of the Pribilof Islands' seals has been ex- 
clusively on land as a United States Government responsibility, administered first 
by the Secretary of Commerce and now by the Secretary of the Interior. 
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Great Lakes Fishery Investigations 


WALLEYE ABUNDANCE IN SAGINAW BAY DURING SUMMER STUDIED BY 
M/V "CISCO" (Cruise 3): To determine the species composition and abundance of 
of fishes in shallow water during 
the summer, with special atten- Walleye pike (Stizostedion 
tion given to walleye, was the pur- __ Vitreum vitreum). 
pose of Cruise 3 (July 11-23, 1956) 
of the Service's research vessel 
Cisco. This cruise was confined 
entirely to Saginaw Bay and por- 











tions of Lake Huron immediately y kK“ \W ; 
adjacent to the Bay. During the - ; yc) 
summer walleye practically dis- ya d a 2 wae ees: 
appear from the commercial trap- *~-* > Wee ay 3. avi, tnt abot aa 





net fishery of the Bay. GORI eames’ 
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Nylon gill nets with 2i-, 25- < 23- , 3-, and 4-inch meshwere set onthe bottom at 4 
fathoms just north of Charity Island and in 23-3 fathoms north of Sand Point, and 
another gang made up of 23- and 34-inch mesh was set in 3 fathoms off Au Sable 
Point. White suckers (Catostomus commersonnii) predominated in the catches off 
Au Sable Point and Sand Point and white suckers and alewives (Pomolobus pseudo- 
harengus) made up the bulk of the catch off Charity Island. Three walleye (Stizoste- 
dion vitreum vitreum) were taken off Charity Island and 8 off Sand Point. Their 
lengths ranged from 11.5 to 19.7 inches. A moderate number of yellow perch (Per- 
ca flavescens) were caught in the smaller mesh sizes of nets set off Charity Island 
and Sand Point. Other species taken included 1 yellow bullhead (Ameiurus natalis), 
2 channel catfish (Ictalurus lacustris), and one white bass (Lepibema chrysops). 




















The usual oblique sets of 23-inch-mesh gill nets were made in 13 and 26 fathoms off 
East Tawas, and in addition an oblique set of 33-inch-mesh nets was made at 13 fathoms. 
The 33-inch mesh took only two perch and one bloater (Leucichthys hoyi), all at mid- 
levels. The 23-inch set in 26 fathoms took 2 perch, 1 Leucichthys kiyi, 6 smelt (Osmerus 
mordax), and 1 bloater, scattered throughout the net except inthe top 20 feet. Thirty- 
three bloaters, 12 smelt, and 3 perch were scattered throughout the shallow set. A 23- 
inch-mesh bull net 300 feet long and 120 meshes deep was set over a 26-fathoms bottom 
with its float line 6 feet below the surface. This net took 7 Leucichthys alpenae, 1 alewife, 
9 smelt, and 1 perch. 





Bottom trawling was carried out in several locations at depths ranging from 23 
to 103 fathoms. Catches included mostly perch, smelt (approximately 4,750 of this 
species were taken in one 10-minute tow), alewives, and forage fish. Several white 
suckers and one carp (Cyprinus carpio) were also caught. Night midwater trawling 


was done in shallow water off Oscoda, Mich.; alewives dominated the catch. 





The hydrographic transects from Bay City to East Tawas, East Tawas to Har- 
bor Beach, East Tawas to Oak Point, and Hat Point to Au Sable Point were run as in 
the previous cruises. Surface temperatures ranged from 14.6 C. (58.3° F.) to 
23.5° C. (74.3° F.). 


a a 


CHUB POPULATION STUDIED IN LAKE HURON BY M/V "CISCO" (Cruise 4): 
Work in Lake Huron by the Service's research vessel Cisco during Cruise 4 (July 31- 
August 13, 1956) was primarily to 
investigate further the chub popu- 
lation. This cruise, duplicating 
Cruise 2, covered Saginaw Bay 
and part of southern Lake Huron. 
Nylon gill nets (mesh sizes 2, 23, 
25>, 2z, 3, and 4 inches) were set 
in 25 fathoms off Harbor Beach \ 
and 50 fathoms in mid-lake be- /j ; é Yas 
tween Harbor beach and Gode- , a ; 
rich. These gangs, exceptfor 
the addition of the 2-inch mesh, were identical with gangs set in the same locations 
during Cruise 2. The shallow set caught mostly bloaters (Leucichthys hoyi) as in 
Cruise 2, but the catch was considerably smaller if the 2-inch mesh is not consider- 
ed. The 50-fathom set caught mostly L. kiyi, witha few L. reighardi, lake herring 
(L. artedi), bloaters, and longjaws (L. alpenae). The catch of the latter species was 
much smaller than in the previous set. 
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Oblique sets of gill nets were made off East Tawas in 13 and 26 fathoms as us-~ 
ual. The very light catches consisted of perch (Perca flavescens), smelt (Osmerus 
mordax), herring, and bloaters scattered throughout the nets, but mostly from 40 
feet below the surface to the bottom. A bull net (300 feet long, 120 meshes deep) 
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was set over a 26-fathom bottom with the float line in the thermocline and the lead 
line beneath it. Only 3 smelt were caught. One of the main purposes of the oblique 
sets and of fishing bull nets is to 

locate the summer grounds of the 

herring which enter Saginaw Bay 

in great numbers in the fall. 


A gill net was set on the bot- 














tom in 4 fathoms off East Tawas. rage (ote ae 

The rather light catch was pre~ rT Oe | : 

lominately white suckers (Cato- eg Pate. 

stomus commesonnii), perch, and ws heel cae 

ulewives (Pomolobus pseudohar- ii ea . 

engus). Of special interest were eS. > See E 

two rainbow “Prous (Salmo gaird- Cisco, Research vessel of the Service’s Great Lakes Fisheries Investi- 
neri) and one brown trout (Salmo ~ gations, 


trutta) in the catch. 


Several areas with good trawling bottom were located in Saginaw Bay. Large 
numbers of perch, smelt, and forage fish were taken in the trawls. Only one wall- 
eye was caught, and it is doubted that there are any large concentrations of this 
species in the Bay in the summer. 


Collections were made with a seine in six areas along the northwest shore of 
Saginaw Bay in order to study the inshore fish faunas and especially to locate wall- 
e fingerlings. No walleyes were taken, but good catches of perch and largemouth 
black bass (Micropterus salmaides) fingerlings were caught. 





Hydrographic transects were run from Bay City to East Tawas, East Tawas to 
rbor Beach, Harbor Beach to Goderich, East Tawas to Oak Point, and Hat Point 
\u Sable Point. In addition to the usual limnological studies, photometer read- 
ngs were taken at 23 stations. Surface water temperatures varied little over the 

y and Lake Huron proper, except fora narrow area of upwelling off the Canadian 
shore where a low reading gf 12.1° C, (53.8 F.) was recorded. The highest sur- 
e temperature was 25.1 C. (78.4° F.) near the mouth of the Saginaw River in 


sinaw Bay. 


Ionizing Radiation Center Planned 


Establishment of a Quartermaster Radiation Planning Agency to develop plans 

yperation of the Army Ionizing Radiation Center was announced early in Septem- 
ber by the Department of the Army. The new Agency will function under the Quar- 
termaster Research and Development Command at Natick, Mass. Eventually the 
agency will be located at the Army Ionizing Radiation Center, the site of which is 


et to be selected. 


In addition to planning operations of the Center, the new Agency will be respon- 
sible for integrating the Center's activities with those of the Quartermaster Food 
nd Container Institute, Chicago, and other Quartermaster research organizations 

neerned with irradiation sterilization of food and other materiel. The Center, 
when in operation, is expected to have a peak capacity of 1,000 tons of irradiated 
food a month. 


Research thus far conducted under the direction of the Army Quartermaster 
Corps has established the feasibility of utilizing nuclear emanations, such as gamma 
rays and electrons, instead of heat, to kill or inactivate micro-organisms which are 
responsible for food spoilage. The ultimate military and civilian advantages of the 
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process include a reduction in refrigeration requirements, reduced food losses, im- 
proved control of certain food-borne diseases, and a wider availability of fresh foods 
under field conditions, according to the Department of Defense release. 


od 


Market Outlook for Fishery Products 


OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1956: Good supplies of staple and specialty types of 
fish and shellfish will be available for the holiday and preholiday events of the fourth 
quarter, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service reports in the Commercial Fisheries 
Outlook, October-December 1956, 
issued October 16. 














The quarter will be highlight- 
ed by a massive sales effort cen~ 
tered around the "Fish Parade," 
which is the industry's designa- 
tion of its National Fish Week, 
October 29 to November 3. Such 
items as oysters, shrimp, crab, 
clams, lobster, salmon, halibut, 
tuna, sardines, fish sticks, and 
fillets, as well as other fish will 
be in good supply although the a- 
OCT. 29 - NOV. 3, 1956 vailable quantities of some of 
these items will be lower than a year ago. Prices for fresh and frozen fish and 
shellfish products will be slightly higher, but the general level of canned fish will 
be somewhat lower. 














The quarter should see additional interest resulting from the adoption of vol- 
untary Federal standards for fish sticks and an upturn in that sector of the fishing 
industry is expected. 


Cold-storage stocks are down about seven percent from last year, but supplies 
are still ample with some items even being in better supply. Landings will follow 
the seasonal pattern, which means reduced activities in some fisheries. 


The Alaska salmon pack (low last year) shows a gain. The Alaska pack as of 
September 1 this year was 2,819,000 standard cases, a 21-percent increase over 
the pack of September 1, 1955. The total pink salmon pack was down slightly but 
increases in the red and chum salmon packs more than offset the loss. 


Oyster production will be in evidence on all coasts although the Atlantic oyster 
beds are still showing the effects of the hurricanes of recent years. But more Pa~ 
cific Coast oysters will be available. A heavy and growing demand for small oys~ 
ters from new consumer groups in areas where oysters were formerly not readily 
available is one reason why supplies will be trailing demand. Prices will probably 
be somewhat higher. 


Shrimp landings up to the end of August were below expectations but September 
and October are the peak months for shrimp production barring unforeseen weather 
conditions. Lobster production in Maine was down one third as of July 31 and the 
landings usually drop sharply during the latter part of the quarter. However, fair 
supplies for the lobster lovers are expected. Spiny lobster imports and holdings 
are up. Hard crabs in the East are in moderate or good supply while the produc~ 
tion of the Dungeness crabs in California is expected to rise sharply during the 
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quarter. Surf clam landings in New Jersey are up 26 percent, but Maine soft clam 
landings are lower by 19 percent. 


Canned tuna is in good supply with the pack already 13 percent ahead of the cor- 
responding period of last year. The halibut supply is higher than in 1955 and will 
be close to 67 million pounds, due to the extended fishing period. Maine sardine 
production is below normal but higher than in 1955; California expects a fair pack of 
California sardines. 


New England groundfish landings will go into the seasonal decline; cod produc~ 
tion is traditionally low in the fourth quarter; haddock landings will hold up until 
the middle of the quarter when a decided drop can be expected; the downward trend 
in the harvest of ocean perch has been reversed, but the 1956 catch will be short of 
the 200-million-pound average for 1950-54. 


LP 


National School-Lunch Program 


Producers and distributors of fishery products are finding that the school-lunch 
program is a potent market for their products. Not only is it a growing market, 
but it represents an opportunity to cultivate a taste for fishery products by children 
during their formative years that 
will continue as they become the 
adult customers of the future. A 
large share of the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service's educational and 
market development program con- 
sists of giving fish~cookery demon- 
strations before school-lunch su- 
pervisory personnel, to show the 
variety, versatility, and economy 
of fishery products in their menu 
planning. 


The school-lunch program is 
big business. The National School 
Lunch Program is in operation in 4 U,§, Fish and Wildlife Service home economist conducting a fish- 
over 56,000 schools located in all cookery demonstration before school-lunch supervisory personnel, 
the 48 states and most of the ter- an important part of the Service’s educational and market develop- 
ritories and possessions. During ™™* Program. 
the past school year, around 1.8 billion meals were served to 10.6 million children, 





For this coming school year, Congress has appropriated $100 million. This is 
an increase of $16.7 million over last year. Nearly $84 million of this fund will be 
apportioned among the states, territories, and possessions, based on the number of 
children between the ages of 5 and 17, inclusive, and the need for assistance in each 
state. Each Federal dollar must be matched by $3 from sources within the state if 
the per capita income in the state equals or exceeds the national average. The 
grant-in-aid program is administered in the states by state departments of educa- 
tion in accordance with agreements between those departments and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


In addition to the above apportioned funds, $15 million is available to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the purchase and distribution to schools of foods which 
help to meet the nutritional requirements of school children. These foods are those 
which are in extra abundance or oversupply. 
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Most of the schools participating in the National Program serve a Type A lunch 
which includes two ounces of protein. If fish were used as the protein for only one 
meal a week in all the schools, it would require over 1.3 million pounds of boneless 
fish, such as fillets or canned, to serve the 10.6 million children. 


Maine 


NEW SARDINE FILM: The Maine Sardine Industry on August 16 started work 
on a new motion picture, which will be produced in cooperation with the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. The film will depict the use for and the home preparation of 
canned Maine sardines. 





The Executive Secretary stated that a contract for the camera work had been 
let to a New York City firm and that shooting would start as soon as a script was 
completed and approved by the Maine Sardine Council. The production of the film 
will be under the direction of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 


The 16 mm, film will be in full color with sound and will run for about 14 min- 
utes. Approximately 75 copies will be obtained for national distribution. The film 
will be a follow-up to a previous film (It's the Maine Sardine) produced under the 
same type of cooperative arrangement. 





Maine is to be the locale for much of the camera work and emphasis is to be 
directed on the convenience, low cost, high protein, and versatility aspects of can- 
ned Maine sardines as a food. 


—> 


North Atlantic Fisheries Exploration and Gear Research 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF TRAWL NETS TESTED (M/V "Delaware," Cruise 23 


and M/V “Albatross III," Cruise 79): Experiments were conducted on various types 
va of trawl nets in the Georges Bank 
area ona joint cruise of the Serv- 
ice's research vessel Albatross 
Ill and the exploratory fishing ves~ 
sel Delaware between July 23 and 
August 4, 1956. 

















Mission of these tests was: 
(1) to compare the fishing powers 
of a high-opening trawl of new de- 
sign with the trawl net now in stand- 
ard use by the haddock fishery, 


haddock escape through the mesh~ 
es of various sections of the trawl. 





The Service’s research vessel Albatross III, 


In order to make the results 
most valuable and for comparison, the vessels towed the nets used side by side, as 
close together as possible. The simultaneous tows were conducted in three phases: 


(1) Both vessels towing the standard #41 trawl to establish the uni- 
formity of catching power of the nets of the two vessels. The catches of 
haddock by the two nets were found to be virtually uniform, 


and (2) to determine to what degree 
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(2) The Albatross III towing the standard #41 trawl and the Delaware 
towing the special Balloon" “type #41 trawl. Significantly lower catches of 
haddock were made by the "balloon" trawl. 





(3) The Delaware tow- 
ing the standard #41 trawl; 
the Albatross III towing a 
standard #41 trawi with 
large and small mesh in 
various sections of the net. 
The lower wings and bel- 
lies were found to be much 
more important in the es~ 
capement of haddock through 
the meshes than were the top 
wings and square. 





Phase three was divided into The Service’s research vessel Delaware, 


three series of simultaneous tows with the standard 5-inch mesh #41 net of the 
Delaware and the 24-inch mesh #41 net of the Albatross III. Sections of 23- 

nch mésh were replaced by 5-inch mesh to determine escapement from various 
sections of the net. Both nets had 2¢inch cod ends. The following groups of tows 
vere made: 


a. Sevensimultaneous tows with the complete 24-inch mesh 
trawl. 


b. Four simultaneous tows of the 24 inch mesh trawl with 5- 
inch lower wings. 


c. Four simultaneous tows of the 24-inch mesh trawl with 5- 
inch lower wings, top belly, and lower belly. 


The catches are summarized for each net for the three series of tows in the 
llowing table: 





























| 2 b : 

5 ae |Percentage Percentage 

ae. f Fish sd >la No. of Fish _| Delaware |__ No. of Fish Delaware 

oi ShOUPSlAlbatross |Delaware|of Albatross||Albatross|Delaware |of Albatross] Albatross |Delaware|of Albatross 
i 68 8 | 12 25 9 35 39 40 103 
24 951 318 33 | 370 227 61 218 324 149 
27 3,541 1,705 48 | 1,733 1,508 87 1,205 1,403 117 
3,041 1,801 59 | 1,736 1,798 104 1,355 1,941 143 
780 319 41 | 508 548 108 477 628 132 
34 576 78 I 459 563 144 } 926 748 | 81 
972 1,069 | 110 | 563 832 148 |} 1,193 1,109 | 93 
515 770 150 | 311 505 | 162 | 803 859 | 107 
141 241 171 | 104 206 198 i 229 336 | 147 
4 27 52 193 I af) 4 31 148 | 95 94 99 
__51 to 6¢ 20 66 | 330 | | 30 | 79 | 92 61 66 

Totals | 10,790 [| 7,185 - | 5,869 | 6,357 | - 6,632 7,543 > 














The 5-inch mesh used in the forward parts of the trawl averaged about 43 inches, 
internal measurement. The 25-inch mesh averaged 23 inches, internally. The 24 
nch cod ends averaged 2} inches internally. 


The results show that many small-size haddock escape through the lower wings 
and bellies. The top wing and square appear to be unimportant for the escapement 
f haddock. Smaller catches of larger fish were made with the 23-inch trawl, in- 
dicating that the small-mesh net was not fishing as effectively as ‘the 5-inch trawl. 
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In addition to the 64 simultaneous tows made by the two vessels, the Albatross 
III made 53 additional tows,-comprising phases 4, 5, and 6 of the Albatross Il] opera- 
tions. 


In phase four alternate tows were made by the Albatross III with complete 23- 
inch mesh and 5-inch mesh #41 trawls to compare alternate tow and simultan- 
eous tow (phase three) methods. 














Number of Fish Both nets had 2-inch cod ends, 
Lengths of | 91 3, 5-in Percentage The pairs of alternate tows gave 
Fish by ant Peauit 5-in. Trawl widely varying results, as was 
3-in. Groups " of 24-in. Trawl!} expected. A summary of catches 
15 - 21 89 69 78 by the 23-inch and 5-inch trawls 
24 220 165 75 is given in the table. 
27 424 360 85 
30 350 464 132 Although extreme tow-to- 
33 453 391 86 tow variations caused results to 
36 791 777 93 be less reliable than the simul- 
39 777 825 106 taneous tow data, it is shown that 
42 479 565 118 escapement takes place through 
45 302 400 132 the forward parts of the net. 
48 232 225 97 
51 - 75 372 393 106 Phase five was conducted to 
Total 4,489 4,634 - | determine which part of the cod 




















end was most effective for the 
escapement of haddock. The forward parts of the net were therefore unchanged 
during phase five, which consisted of four series of tows with a 43-inch (internal 
size) double-manila cod end with cover arranged as follows: 


Covering the full length of the cod end (44 meshes). 
Covering the after 22 meshes of the cod end. 
Covering the after 16 meshes of the cod end. 
Covering the after 11 meshes of the cod end. 


aaoTp 


The 50-percent point of the 43-inch cod end with full cover (a.--9 tows) was 
about 36 cm. This was 3 cm. lower than would be expected, due to certain char- 
acteristics of the 




















twine. Length of Number of Percentage Re-| Percentage Re- 
Fish by Fish in tained in Wire- tained ina Stand- 
With the cov- )3-in. Group| Cover|Cod End | Mesh Cod End |ard 2,-in. Cod End 
er over the after 3 5 —~O 0 Z 
22 meshes (b. -- 21 40 16 29 18 
4 tows) and the 24 87 43 33 43 
after 16 meshes 27 47 77 62 79 
(c.--2 tows), the 30 5 58 92 97 
50 percent point 33 1 107 99 99 
was unchanged. 36 - 54 0 331 100 100 
When moved down | Total 185 632 = = 




















to cover only the 
after 11 meshes (d.--3 tows) the 50 percent point was lowered to about 34.5 cm, 


It was thus demonstrated that most escapement takes place in the after quarter 
of the cod end under loads up to 2,000 pounds. 


Phase six was conducted to determine if sharper selection could be obtained by 
using a cod end of rigid wire netting in which only slight variation in mesh size ex- 
isted. A 7-foot long section of the wire mesh was put into the cod end from laceage 
to laceage in the effective escape area (near the after end) ofa 24-inch mesh cover~ 
ed cod end. The wire was of diamond shape, measuring 2% inches in length and 24 
inches in width. The number of fish caught in the wire-mesh cod end and cover are 


shown in the table. 








+1 
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The percentages retained are shown in comparison with the percentage reten- 
tion of a standard double-manila cod end of approximately equivalent size. The 
wire-mesh cod end shows rather duller selection than a standard manila cod end. 


* KOK K 


MIDWATER TRAWLING BY M/V "DELAWARE" FROM GEORGES BANK TO 
ST. PIERRE BANK YIELDS NO FISH (Cruise 24 and 25): Experimental midwater 
trawling by the exploratory fishing vessel M/V Delaware in an area from Georges 
Bank to St. Pierre Bank yielded no commercial quantities of ocean perch. During 
the two cruises (cruise 24--5 days; cruise 25--16 days), 32 tows in the midwater 
urea from near the surface to depths of 228 fathoms failed to produce fish though 
indications were that the Service's nylon and manila midwater trawls were work- 
ing satisfactorily. 














During the cruises considerable time was spent searching for midwater schools 
f fish, but no indications of fish in midwater were obtained by the two electronic 
fish-finding devices installed aboard the Delaware. Previous experience has shown 
that unless the echo-sounding or fish-finding devices record concentrations of fish 
r other marine life in the midwater areas, the chances for successful catches in 
midwater are very slight. 


On three short tows the midwater trawl was intentionally set on the bottom. 

One tow caught 350 pounds of ocean perch and a few cod and gray sole. Midwater 
trawling in the same area during 

lay and night yielded no ocean ae ae: | [Pars er 

perch. Two other bottom sets Edward Is e XE 
ight small quantities of north- — oe. Pieces 
® 4 + . an 4 

e wif 





[ 


a 


ern shrimp (Pandalus borealis). 









['wo midwater trawls of dif- e 
ferent designs were used during 
the cruises. One, an all-nylon 
net of 45-inch mesh in the wings, + 3 é 

-inch mesh in the cod end, and cosh 
1 50-foot square mouth opening. @ 6 eee 
[he second net, all manila, 6- prex 
h mesh wings, 3-inch mesh "* | Leceno: | 
in the cod end, and a 65-foot s ‘ys 6 L@= tnorcates rows moe 
Square mouth opening. Side- 70° 
Setting midwater trawl gear 
presented problems, but after 
odifications of the net and doors the gear was operated successfully. 


x J . NET. a 
~——.—” 65- \60° 55 


M/V Delaware Cruise 25 (Aug, 13-Sept, 6, 1956). 


°o 











The electronic depth telemeter was used on all midwater tows and allowed for 
irate depth-positioning of the midwater net. This prototype instrument develop- 
for the Service by the University of Miami Marine Laboratory has proved to be 

very serviceable. 


Deep-water exploratory trawling for ocean perch along the edge of the continen- 

ilshelf south of Georges Bank was to be the objective of the Delaware during an 

“day trip scheduled to begin September 25, 1956. The area from 100 to 300 fath- 
oms will be explored by the Delaware, principally in locations where possible com- 
nercial concentrations of ocean perch were indicated during recent cruises for 
deep-water lobster. Two types of nets were to be used, a standard #41 and a "bal- 
loon" trawl. Several tows were to be made using a 16-tooth rocking chair-type 
dredge in the shallower areas of Georges Bank as limited preliminary exploratory 
work on the commercial possibilities of an offshore shellfish resource. 


we 
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North Atlantic Fisheries Investigations 


BIOLOGISTS TAG FIRST OCEAN PERCH: Due to a strange occurrence of deep- 
sea ocean perch near the surface at Eastport, Me., biologists from the Woods Hole 
Laboratory of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service were able to initiate a successful 
tagging program early in August. 
Numbered plastic discs were insert- 
ed on the cheekbones of 317 fish in 
the first phase of the program, 












Ocean perch 


(Sebastes marinus) 


Ocean perch normally occur in 
depths of 40-200 fathoms, and are 
fatally bloated when brought to the 
surface as a result of the extreme 
change in pressure. Consequently, 
no fish can be tagged which are 
caught by commercial trawlers. 
The biologists have been consider- 
ing various schemes for tagging the 
fish without bringing them to the 
surface, such as the use of detachable marked hooks. Before embarking on a pro- 
gram involving complicated procedures, however, they decided to investigate per- 
sistent rumors that ocean perch occur near the surface in late summer at Eastport, 
Me. 











A check at this locality revealed hundreds of ocean perch feeding at or near the 
surface on the small pelagic shrimp Meganyctiphanes. In three days of hook-and- 
line fishing 317 fish were tagged. The fish were in excellent condition when released 
and were at or near commercial size so there is every reason to believe some re- 
coveries will be made provided this stock of fish moves into commercial fishing 
grounds later in the year. The biologists will continue their work until thousands 
of fish have been tagged. 





Fishermen are urged to look for tagged ocean perch. The tag is a brilliant yel- 
low disc pinned through the-gill cover on the left side of the fish. The fish as well 
as the tag should be saved if possible. Any Fish and Wildlife agent may be notified 
upon capture of sucha fish. A reward will be paid. 


Recoveries of marked fish will provide important information on the growth rate, 
mortality rates, and migrations of this valuable food fish in the North Atlantic. 


* K KK & 


MATERIALS FOR GROUNDFISH FOOD HABITS STUDY COLLECTED BY M/V 
"ALBATROSS III"' (Cruise 80): To collect materials on Georges Bank for a study of 
the benthic fauna and the food habits of groundfish was 
the purpose of cruise 80 (August 9-17)of the Service's 
research vessel Albatross III. 














Bottom fauna samples and stomachs from ground- 
fish were obtained at seven widely~spaced locations 
on or adjacent to Georges Bank. The areas repre- 
sented were: Southwest Part, Southeast Part, North- 
east Peak, Northern Edge, Central Georges, Georges 
Basin, and South Channel, Fish were taken witha 
No. 36 otter trawl fitted with a }-inch (expansion 
measure) mesh liner. Haddock, cod, butterfish, whit- 
ing, herring, and red hake were the principal species 
caught. A few specimens of 13 other species were 
taken. Stomachs from all species were dissected out 
and retained for study. 





Service's research vessel Albatross Il. 
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The sedentary and slow-moving bottom organisms were taken by means of the 
Smith Sampler, Digby scallop drag fitted with a fine mesh liner, and a sled-mount~ 
ed ring net. All collections were preserved and brought to the laboratory for an- 
alysis. 


The analysis of these samples will be made to determine whether or not had- 
dock are selective in their feeding and to determine the relationship of food organ- 
isms to the distribution of haddock. 


The vessel's next cruise will start September 14. On this trip the 1956 survey 
will be made to determine the extent and distribution of the new haddock year-class 
(1956) on the bottom. 


“re || 
De! 
= = = 


North Atlantic Herring Research 


COASTAL WATERS OF EASTERN GULF OF MAINE EXPLORED FOR HERRING 
BY M/V "METACOMET'' (Cruise 5): Scouting and fishing the coastal waters of the 
eastern part of the Gulf of Maine to learn if herring (particularly of sardine size) 
were present at this time was the principal purpose of Cruise 5 (August 1-10, 1956) 


of the M/V Metacomet, a Fish and Wildlife Service chartered exploratory fishing 











vessel. 





Results of the cruise were 
argely negative. Only very 
small catches of herring were 
made in herring gill nets. Three 
different methods of setting gill 
nets were used: (1) "anchored 
sink gill nets" set on the ocean 
bottom; (2) "anchored floating 
gill nets'' which were suspended 
12 feet deep from large surface 
floats but held in a fixed posi- 
tion by anchors at each end; and 
(3) “drift gill nets'' which were 
suspended 12 feet deep from sur- 
face floats, drifting freely dur- 
ing the night with one end attach- 
ed to the drifting Metacomet. IR. MERE? ES 
Herring brit were located on the 
depth-sounder and sampled in 
Blue Hill Bay and Penobscot Bay on August 8 and 9 when weather prevented setting 
gill nets in outside waters. 





} 






































Cruise 5 of Fish and Wildlife Service chartered vessel Metacomei, 


Cruise No. 6 ofthe Metacomet was scheduled for August 17 through 27. The ob- 
jective is to make a thorough survey of the inside waters along the Coast of Maine 
from Passamaquoddy Bay to Casco Bay for O-year-class herring "brit" which may 
become available as sardines during the autumn months. The depth-sounder will 
be used to locate fish and midwater trawl gear will be used for fishing. 
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North Pacific Exploratory Fishery Program 


ALBACORE TUNA AND SALMON DISTRIBUTION IN OFFSHORE WATERS 
STUDIED BY "JOHN N. COBB" (Cruise 28): Distribution of albacore tuna and salm- 
on in offshore waters from northern California to southern British Columbia was 
investigated during a 7-week cruise by the Service's exploratory fishing vessel John 

N. Cobb, which returned to Seattle 
on August 30. 














Results of the exploratory 
Fr fishing with surface gill nets and 
trolling gear showed that albacore 
were widely distributed off Oregon 
and Washington from 80 to 600 miles 
offshore. Salmon were caught off- 
shore only at four gill-net stations 
along 50° N. latitude, and none 
were taken south of this line ex- 
cept for one silver salmon caught 
on albacore trolling gear about 20 
miles off the Columbia River. Ng 
= albacore were caught north of 49 
06' N. latitude. 








Following a prearranged sched- 
ule to insure adequate coverage of 
the area, the vessel completed 27 nighttime gill-net stations out to 145° W. longi- 
tude, over 800 miles offshore. The standard set was 900 fathoms of nylon gill net 
with mesh sizes from 34 to 83 inches. Surface trolling with 6 or 7 lines was con- 
ducted during daylight hours while : — 


running between stations. Signifi- ninis 
y ‘® Dee 7 YF 
* . 


cant fishing results were trans- 
A total of 63 albacore were ! \= 


The Service’s research vessel John N. Cobb, 





mitted to the fishing fleet by radio. 

- ~~ s 
caught, 38 on trolling gear and 25 ‘ SF pay moor 
in the gill nets. Individualcatches w~ a = tees ih ate * | 
were small during the entire cruise, cae = “On ve 
indicating that no sizable concen- a 
trations of either albacore or salm- “ae { 
on were available at the time inthe o, 
waters fished. No schools of ei- ; 
ther species were seen. The first , ae sro 
catch of albacore was made in gill 
nets July 20 near the Seamount about 
270 miles west of Grays Harbor. Best 
albacore catches were made on July 
29 when nine fish were taken trolling 
near46 N.,134 W. andnine were 
caught inthe gillnets that night about 20 miles eastward. Five red salmonandtwo silver 
salmon were caught at four of the northernmost gill-net stations. One steelhead trout 
was taken along with 2 red salmon inthe gillnets on July 22 at 50°N. - 133° 58' W. 


RECON 











M/V John N, Cobb, Cruise 28 (July 16-August 30, 1956). 


Several other species of fish, mostly jack mackerel, pomfret, and blue shark 
were present in most gill-net catches. Up to 206 pomfret, 148 jack mackerel, and 
31 blue shark were taken in individual catches. On July 27, the gill nets caught 97 
large squid from 23 to 3 feet in length at 46 N., 140° W. Night-light fishing pro- 
duced numbers of small squid, saury, and lantern fish, all important items of al- 
bacore food in these waters. 
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The John N. Cobb's work was coordinated with a cruise of the University of 
Washington's oceanographic research vessel Brown Bear, and the two vessels work- 
ed in close conjunction much of the time. Simultaneously the John R. Manning from 
the Pacific Oceanic Fisheries Investigations conducted albacore research west of 
145° W. longitude, adjoining the area covered by the John N. Cobb. Oceanographic 
and biological data will be compared with the fishing results to learn as much as 
possible of the movements and other habits of albacore, how they are affected by 
changes in the ocean, and why their availability to the fishermen fluctuates so great- 














Following the early albacore catches by the John N. Cobb and the Brown Bear, 
the commercial fleet in mid-August found schools of albacore close-in to the Ore- 
gon coast, and good fishing was reported by a number of vessels. This is the first 
year since 1950 that any appreciable numbers of albacore have been caught north 


f California. 


Oysters 








SUMMER 1956 SET IN CHESAPEAKE BAY AREA: Each season records of the 
time and intensity of oyster setting and of the attachment of fouling organisms in 
certain areas are obtained by the Chesapeake Biological Laboratory of Maryland's 
Department of Research and Education, through exposure of test shells. Experi- 
nce has shown that hardly ever does the first oyster spat of the season appear be- 
re the first of June and none have been recorded later than 




















the month of October. Hence, at most stations where the ~ 
an setti - > onat ar . : re ex- AOS 
1e and setting rate of spat are measured, shells are ex 3 


G 
cee 


Fertilized 
Egg Young Larvae 


yosed only during the above period. 








\ few scattered spat were attached to shellsat moststa- 


yns during the first part of this summer. Usually a peak 
f setting occurs in certain areas in late June or July, some- 
times followed by one or more later peaks. At some stations, 


especially in the Solomons area, the light set occurs most of- 
ten during the fall. St. Marys River, the upper Honga River, 
th sides of the Bay just above Solomons, and the Patuxent 





Mature larvae just 
before setting 





River all had received only a few scattered spat this year from 
rly June to mid-July although the first named areas usually 
ive good accumulations by that time. Scattered data indicate 


that little set occurred during this same period in Holland 
Straits and Piney Island Swash. Smith Creek, however, pro- 
luced a fair set during the week of June 28-July 5 that amount- 
1 to about 10 spat per shell face. This rate of setting had 
ished to very few spat during mid-July. Oyster spat 5 hours 
after attachment 

















Even an initial set of ten or more spat per shell face at 
in age of one week does not insure that many will survive the perils of a microscop- 
ic oyster's early life 


Shells that have been planted for a longer period prior to the set may also be 
quite foul and so offer little suitable space for spat attachment. Of course, when 
only a few spat attach initially, the number of surviving set must remain small. 
Typically, light sets, such as have occurred so far this season, show a much better 
rate of survival than do more densely-crowded sets. It is still too early to pre- 
dict just how successful this season's oyster set may be, for later peaks of more 
intensive setting may occur. Only Smith Creek so far has had enough potential 
Spat-fall to produce a good crop if commercially planted shells were clean and the 
rate of survival high. 
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While the amount of spat found on clean test shells exposed each week does not 
give an accurate picture of the crop to be found on commercially-planted shells by 
late fall, it does offer a means of getting the maximum possible attachment from 
the set that occurs. Experiments have shown that shells planted just prior toa 
peak of oyster setting sometimes may obtain two or more times as many Spat as 
shells that have been overboard for several weeks prior to the set. This is due to 
the shell's cleaner surfaces at the time of spat-fall. In some areas a heavy wave 
of barnacle setting often occurs in late spring or even in early June that can rend- 
er shells almost useless for spat attachment when the oyster set occurs. 


A number of years of observation in a given area sometimes may reveal a rath- 
er consistent pattern of oyster setting so that a normal date can be picked when shell 
planting may be done only a short time before the oyster setting peak is most likely 
to occur. Observations by test shells also may reveal places that seldom obtain 
significant sets at any season and others that usually produce a high rate of setting. 
Some use of such observations has been made in shell planting, but in large-scale 
operations it is not always possible to get all of the shells over at the optimum time 
even when this is fairly well designated, the July-August 1956 Maryland Tidewater 
News points out. 
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South Atlantic Exploratory Fishery Program 


ROUND-THE-CLOCK TRAWLING BY M/V ''COMBAT YIELDS EXCELLENT 
CATCHES OF RED SHRIMP (Cruise 4): Round-the-clock trawling by the M/V Com- 
bat off St. Augustine in depths of 175 to 210 fathoms yielded excellent catches of 
deep-water red shrimp (Hymeno- 
penaeus robustus). A total of 4,200 
pounds of heads-on shrimp (21 box- 
es, headless) were caught in 16 
drags, using a 40-foot flat trawl. 
Twenty-two drags of 3- to 4-hour 
duration were made during a 43- 
day fishing period. Six of these 
tows failed to reach bottom, and no 
catch was made. 





























The M/V Combat, a 96-foot 
wood hull shrimp vessel powered 
with a 500-hp. Diesel engine, was chartered by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
in July for continuation of offshore shrimp exploration along the South Atlantic coast 
initiated by the chartered vessel Pelican in March 1956. The Combat is rigged with 
a large heavy-duty winch, stern davits, and is equipped with immersion-type shrimp- 
freezing apparatus. 


M/V Combat chartered for South Atlantic Fisheries Exploration, 


First successful attempts to trawl in deep water against the Gulf Stream cur- 
rent were made during a 6-day shakedown cruise, July 26-31, on smooth bottom 
southeast of St. Augustine. Ground speeds of 2.5 to 3.5 knots were determined to 
produce the best fishing results while towing countercurrent. A minimum ground 
speed of 4 to 4.5 knots can be obtained towing with the current. 


The subsequent round-the-clock fishing (August 6-11) was confined to an area 
off St. Augustine where previous work by the M/V Pelican revealed promising con- 
centrations of red shrimp. Drags were alternately run with the current and counter- 
current. The best catch yielded 560 pounds of shrimp, from a 4-hour countercur- 
rent drag. The remaining 15 successful drags caught from 200 to 450 pounds of 
heads~on shrimp. The catch averaged 25 count headless. 
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Highest concentrations were found immediately below 29° 58.5' north latitude, 
in 175 to 190 fathoms.- To the north of this point rock and coral bottom constitute 
a4 major trawling hazard. 


The Combat is scheduled to depart Jacksonville on August 14 to continue fishing 
yperations in the same general area. During this trip 80-foot balloon trawls will be 
used to obtain information on potential commercial catch rates. Also, a series of 
exploratory drags will be made between the 10- and 50-fathom curves southeast of 
Mayport, to determine the extent of offshore movement of brown shrimp stocks 
presently being fished in that area. 


* KK K 


EXPERIMENTAL SHRIMP TRAWLING IN KEY WEST-TORTUGAS AREA BY 
GEORGE M. BOWERS” (Cruise 6): Small amounts of pink shrimp (Penaeus duor- 
rum) were taken fishing just off the bottom, and trace amounts in three midwater 
tows by the Service's gear research vessel 
George M. Bowers during a 15-day experi- 
mental shrimp trawling cruise in the Key 
West-Tortugas area off southern Florida. 
The vessel, which completedits trip on Au- 

ist 30, made 50 drags of one to three hours 
ith 40-foot and 20-foot flat trawls on the bot- 
ff the bottom, andinmidwaters. 














Ten drags fishing on the bottom among >} oi 
its of the fleet in11- to 20-fathom depths \ 
esulted in catches ranging from individual ge i alias 
hrimp to 10 pounds (heads off)anhour. Fish- Cl ~—Cw' Peenztctuss durum) 
g in the same area with the trawl rigged ‘ 
1 2-25 feet off the bottom resulted in catches ranging from individual shrimp 
pounds an hour. 














Fishing off the bottom was also conducted in bad bottom areas known as "The 
' in depths of 11 to 30 fathoms. Ten tows were completed in this area 
catches ranging from individual shrimp to two pounds an hour. Larger indivi- 
11 shrimp were taken in the deeper waters (23 to 30 fathoms) with individuals 
ing from 6 count to 20 count. On five additional tows quantities of sponge and 
rtebrates (to 200 pounds) were taken in bad bottom areas when the net touched 
n Gear damage was slight. 


erneads 
neaqas, 


\ total of 25 tows were made with 40-foot and 20-foot trawls in midwaters at 
inces ranging from 2 to 5 fathoms above the bottom in depths ranging from 11 to 
fathoms. One, two, and three individual pink shrimp (16-20 count, heads off) 
re taken on three tows with the trawl a calculated two fathoms above the bottom. 
‘hese tows were made just northeast of Tortugas in 16 to 17 fathoms of water. 


‘wo biologists from the University of Miami Marine Laboratory participated 
the cruise for continuation of cooperative experiments with trawl savings gear. 
idies are being conducted to test the survival of shrimp escaping through cod- 

nd meshes in the Tortugas fishery. Shrimp caught in the cod-end cover bags were 
neld in aquaria aboard the research vessel to determine extent of injury in escape- 
nent through meshes. Results of the tests will be announced by the Marine Lab- 
ratory when analysis has been completed. 
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South Carolina 


OYSTER LAWS REVISED: Oyster law revisions by the last General Assembly 
of South Carolina present new opportunities for profit, while promoting the growth 
of the oyster industry, in the opinion of the Chairman of the State's Wildlife Re- 
sources Commission. 





The new oyster code repealed 24 sections and amended 14 more into a compact 
20-section body of law, points out the summer 1956 issue of South Carolina Wildlife. 





Perhaps the most important features of the revision are these: 


1. Owners and lessees of oyster bottoms are encouraged to improve their beds 
because the new law protects the oysters from public harvest. As the law stands 
now, an owner or lessee need only post his oyster beds as prescribed in the statute 
to make it illegal for persons to enter upon and harvest without authority. Penalties 
are provided for violations. 


2. Formerly, the ''two-bushel law" allowed anybody to take oysters freely even 
from private beds upon which owners or lessees had spent money and effort in prop- 
agation and cultivation. Now, the Wildlife Resources Commission (through the Di- 


vision of Commercial Fisheries) is directed to establish and maintain "oyster farms" 


in each of the six coastal counties. From these beds the public will be entitled to 
gather oysters free for their own use. 


3. Seed oyster production, made legal by the new law, should become profit- 
able rapidly for two reasons. One is that seed oysters may be grown on beds now 
barred to use because of pollution. Seed oysters must be taken up and transferred 
to other beds by the time they are 13 inches long. Thus, they will cleanse them- 
selves long before they reach marketable size. Oyster shores, especially around 
Charleston and Beaufort, have been seriously curtailed by pollution. This will put 
them back to profitable work. Moreover, there is a serious and growing need for 
new seed oyster sources for Chesapeake Bay and Long Island waters. South Caro- 
lina is capable of producing two crops of seed oysters every year. 


4. The rights of landowners adjacent to oyster beds not under lease to preference 
in leasing now is limited to two acres each. Formerly, there was no limit specified. 


5. A new leasing right up to four acres was instituted for persons or corpora~ 
tions not engaged in commercial oyster culture. 


6. Lessees must show by the end of three years that they have "Effectively 
cultivated the area or face forfeiture of the lease, after due notice and a hearing. 


Tuna 


" 


ALBACORE BEING SOUGHT OFF OREGON-WASHINGTON COAST: ''We ran 
into some fish but not in concentrations heavy enough to support a commercial fish- 
ery,'' reported one of the two Oregon Fish Commission biologists who have been a~ 
board the Brown Bear, University of Washington oceanographic research vessel, 
for the past three weeks ina large-scale search for albacore tuna off the Oregon- 
Washington coast. The Brown Bear and a companion vessel, the John N. Cobb, ex~ 
ploratory fishing vessel operated by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, were vere in 
Astoria on August 3 for a brief pause in a seven-week hunt for albacore and facts 
that may influence the distribution of these fish in Northwest offshore waters. 
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In all, 72 albacore were caught by the two ships during this first phase of the 
cruise--28 by the Brown Bear and 44 by the John N. Cobb. All fish caught by the 
Brown Bear were taken on feathered jigs, but the John N. Cobb took 20 tuna with 
gill nets. Most of the albacore were caught from 300 to 400 miles offshore. When 
albacore supported a substantial commercial fishery off Oregon between 1938 and 
1950, the fish were caught in large numbers as close as 50 miles off the coast. 
Oregon's albacore catch hit a peak of 22.5 million pounds in 1944. 





The Fish Commission biologist said food fish and plankton utilized by albacore 
were fairly abundant but were found in widely scattered groups. Considerable num~- 
bers of mackerel-like sauries, regarded by biologists as a prime item on the alba- 
sore menu, were sighted during ‘the cruise. 





Both vessels departed from Astor- 
2 August 6 for the second lap of the in- 
stigation in open waters off southern 
Oregon and northern California. The 
prospects for locating larger schools of 
ulbacore appear to be better for this 
of the trip because: 





Albacore Tuna 
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1. Another U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service research vessel, the John R. 
Manning, caught over 30 albacore in the general vicinity last year. 





Li] 


The Brown Bear andthe John N. Cobb will be fishing in waters closer 
to areas where albacore are regularly taken in commercial quantities. 








3. Biggest albacore catches were made in August when a fishery existed 
ff Oregon and Washington. 
The research vessels plan to continue to maintain radio contact with commercial 
fishing vessels ak relay any news of sizable schools of albacore that might be encounter - 


\ total of over 3,500 miles willbe covered during this summer's albacore investiga~ 
ion which has been coordinated by the Pacific Marine Fisheries Commission. 


as 


/ 
United States Fishing Fleet4/ Additions 


JULY 1956: First documents as fishing craft were issued for 68 vessels of 5 
1et tons and over during July 1956, according to the Bureau of Customs. This was 
15 vessels more than for the same month of 1955. The Chesapeake Bay States led 
























































lable 1 - U. S. Vessels Issued First Documents As ||/Table 2 -U.S.Vessels Issued 
Fishing Craft, byAreas, July 1956 andComparisons First Documents as 
<a July Jan. -July |Total Fishing Craft, by Tonnage, 
Te at sa 1 [195 oh 1956 [ 1955] 1955 July 1956 
l ty - ore Tanta Wh ONE See Net Tons No. 
New England. ... 1 : ope ae 15 18 S208 os oh es ee 31 
idleAtlantic ..| 4 - | 19 9} 13 10:45 88 EOE 14 
Chesapeake ....] 23 3 | 66 27 54 20 to 29. 8 
South Atlantic . ..| 12 0 Pm 40 65 30 to 39. 3 
TU Sg a asa ee 7 | 65 55| 103 50 to 59 . 2 
ere on. 26 62 86] 117 100 to 109 1 
Gpeat Lakes . .. 4-2 - Py 2 5 9 110 to 119 1 
SE Sea eereee- 4+ 2 31 25 35 120 to 129 4 
ee - “ 7 2 3 130 to 139 1 
Virgin Islands .. . - - = = 1 150 to 159 2 
SS ees ee a0 316 264; 418 180 to 189 1 
Note; Vessels assigned to the various sections on the basis of their home port, Total. 68 




















BY Includes both commercial and sport fishing craft, 
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with 23 newly-documented craft, followed by the Pacific area with 14, the South At- 
lantic with 12, the Gulf with 10, and the Middle Atlantic area and Alaska with 4 each. 
New England was credited with 1 newly-documented vessel. 


The Chesapeake Bay area showed the greatest increase in vessels issued first 
documents during July 1956 with 20 vessels more than were reported for July 1955. 
The South Atlantic and Gulf also had increases while the Pacific area showed a de- 
crease of 54 percent as compared with the same month in 1955. 


During the first seven months of 1956, a total of 316 vessels was documentéd 
for the first time as fishing craft--52 more than the number reported for the same 
period of 1955. This represents an increase of 20 percent. 


\ 
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U.S. Foreign Trade 


EDIBLE FISHERY PRODUCTS, MAY-JUNE 1956: United States imports of ed- 
ible fresh, frozen, and processed fish and shellfish in June rose 3.2 percent in quan- 
tity and 13.9 percent in value as compared with May 1956. Compared with June 1955 
the imports for June 
1956 decreased 5.0 
Item ear j percent in quantity, 
but were 8.2 percent 
; higher in value. 
Puch & Mette | June 1956 imports 

& c : 169.9119.7 |17 17.3117 averaged 33.7 cents 
Exports: a pound as compared 
Fish & Shellfish: with 30.0 cents a 
Processed 1/ only (exclud- a pound for the same 
& frozen) = AR ee. month in 1955 be- 
pastes, sauces, ° 
cause there were 
more imports of canned salmon, canned lobster and spiny lobster meat, and can- 
ned crab meat. 





n tates Fore r in ry ay-June lt 





Imports of edible fresh, frozen, and processed fish and shellfish in May 1956 
decreased about 15.5 percent in quantity and 2.3 percent in value as compared with 
April 1956. Compared with May 1955 the imports for May 1956 decreased one per- 
cent in quantity, but were 1.2 percent higher in value. The dollar value in May 1956 
was close to 30.6 cents a pound, compared with 29.9 cents a pound in May 1955. 
The higher valuation in May 1956 compared with May 1955 was probably due to in- 
creases in the imports of canned salmon and crab meat which have a high dollar 
value. 


Exports of processed fish and shellfish in June 1956 rose almost 38 percent 
above the previous month and 81 percent above the same month in 1955. The July 
1956 value of these exports kept pace with the increase in quantity and went up 44 
percent as compared with the previous month and the same month a year earlier. 
Increased exports of canned sardines were principally responsible for the spurt in 
processed fish and shellfish exports. 


Exports of processed fish and shellfish in May 1956 increased about 24 percent 
from the April 1956 total, but were down 41 percent from May 1955. The value of 
exports in May 1956 increased 13 percent when compared with April 1956 but was 
36 percent below May 1955. 
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GROUNDFISH FILLET IMPORTS DROP 6 PERCENT IN AUGUST: Imports of 
groundfish (including ocean perch) fillets during August 1956 of 11.3 million pounds 
were 6 percent less than the 12.0 million pounds imported during the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Thedrop, which was caused primarily by less imports from 
Canada, offset the 1.7-million-pound increase from Iceland. Imports from Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, West Germany and Miquelon and St. Pierre were also some- 
what larger. 








Canada continued to lead all other countries exporting groundfish fillets to the 
United States with 8.6 million pounds during August 1956--76 percent of the total 
groundfish fillet imports during the month. 


Total groundfish and ocean perch fillet imports into the United States during 
the first eight months of 1956 amounted to 93.9 million pounds as compared with 
87.3 million pounds during the same period of 1955. Canada, with 68.1 million, 
led all other countries exporting fillets to this country during that period, followed 
by Iceland (17.4 million pounds), and West Germany (1.7 million pounds). 

Note: See Chart 7 in this issue, 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS, JANUARY- 
JUNE 1956: Fresh and frozen tuna imports for the first six months of 1956 totaled 


67.1 million pounds, 8 million pounds less than in the same period of 1955. Alba- 
re tuna imports during this period 
nounted to 20.7 million pounds 
mpared with 34 million : 
inds in the first six months 

















f 1955. "Other tuna'' imports 
taled 46.6 million pounds, a gain of 5.3 million pounds over the same period in 
55. This year Japan shipped in considerably more frozen "other tuna" than last 


year, while Peru shipped in substantially less. 


Canned tuna imports for the first six months of 1956 reached 18.2 million 
uunds, about 4.3 million pounds more than in that period of 1955. Canned bonito 
imports of 8.2 million pounds during the first six months of 1956 were 1 million 
inds less than in the same period of 1955. 


Canned salmon imports during January-June 1956 totaled 11.1 million pounds 
while in the first six months of 1955 only 1.2 million pounds were imported. 


Canned sardine imports for the first six months this year totaled 9.1 million 


pounds as compared with 10.4 million in the comparable period of 1955. 


Fresh and frozen salmon imports for the first six months of 1956 amounted to 
2.4 million pounds, 3.1 million pounds below the same period of a year ago. 


Shrimp imports (fresh, frozen, canned, and dried) for the first six months of 
#96 amounted to 31.9 million pounds, an increase of 11 million pounds over the 
Same 1955 period. Imports from Mexico, Panama, Ecuador, and Japan were up. 


Fresh and frozen lobster and spiny lobster imports for the first six months of 
1956 amounted to 27.8 million pounds as compared with 26.9 million pounds for the 
Same period a year earlier. Canned lobster imports for the first six months of 
1956 of 1.8 million pounds were less than the 2.0 million pounds imported in the same 
period of 1955. 


Canned crab meat imports for the six months of 1956 of 2.6 million pounds 
were almost a million pounds greater than for that period of 1955. 
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Groundfish fillet (including blocks and slabs) imports for the first six months 
of 1956 amounted to 63.4 million pounds, compared with 61.4 million pounds for 
the similar period a year ago. Of the total, fillet blocks and slabs imported during 
the first six months of 1956 amounted to 15.4 million pounds, over 10 million pounds 
less than for the like period of 1955, 


Other fillets than groundfish imported during the first six months of 1956 totaled 
29.3 million pounds, compared with 27.5 million pounds in the 1955 period with the 
principal gain in flounder and fresh-water fish fillets. 


Fish meal imports January through June 1956 reached 59,726 tons as compared 
with 55,267 tons for the comparable period of 1955. 


Canned salmon exports for the first six months of 1956 were 0.7 million pounds 
as compared with 4.4 million pounds in that period of 1955. 


Canned sardine exports for the first six months of 1956 reached 22.7 million 
pounds, a gain of 2.4 million pounds over the similar period of 1955. 


Fish oil exports January through June 1956 of 63.1 million pounds were much 
greater than the 46.0 million pounds in the like period of 1955. 


“7 


sae 
Wholesale Prices, August 1956 


Landings of fish and shellfish in August 1956 were at about the same level as 
the previous month, but demand was only light to moderate in spite of the cool weather 
which prevailed in most marketing areas. Higher wholesale prices during the month 
for fresh dressed finfish were offset by lower prices for fresh and frozen process- 
ed and canned wears PESO NetS . The Frees stat 1956 over-all wholesale index (114.6 

: percent of the 1947-49 av- 
erage) for all edible fish 
and shellfish (fresh, froz- 
en, and canned) was the 
same as the previous month, 
but 2.6 percent higher than 
in the same month in 1955. 


Fresh fish landings, 
which were light in July, 
continued light in August 
in most fishing areas, All 
drawn, dressed, or whole 
finfish items included in 
the index were priced sub~ 
stantially higher in August 
1956 than in the previous 

re month, particularly (1) fresh 
— pooner: ba the ee vg on Fish Market, 55g heroin ea ” a large drawn haddock because 

; ny er most 0 es . ing, activity is over, arreis in fore- of li hter landin s, (2) fresh 
ee ee ee ee avaon ed halibut becaase of 

evenly-distributed landings on the West Coast and a good demand, and (3) fresh king 
salmon because catches were light in the Pacific Northwest. Compared with the 
same month (hurricanes on East Coast) in 1955, wholesale prices this August for 
fresh drawn haddock were 39.5 percent lower at Boston and for whitefish were sub- 
stantially lower at New York City and Chicago; but higher prices prevailed for fresh 
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halibut, fresh king salmon, and yellow pike at New York City, and lake trout at Chi- 
cago. The drawn, dressed, or whole finfish subgroup index in August 1956 was up 
7.1 percent from the previous month, but down 4.0 percent from August 1955. 


More plentiful supplies of small haddock were responsible for the drop in 
prices from July to August 1956 for fresh haddock fillets at Boston (down 13.6 per- 
cent) and fresh large shrimp at New York City (down 12.9 percent). Compared 
with August 1955, lower prices this August for fresh haddock fillets were more than 





Table 1 - Wholesale Average Prices and Indexes for Edible Fish and Shellfish, August 1956 With Comparisons 





Point of Avg, Prices1/ Indexes 
Group, Subgroup, and Item Specification Pricing Unit (3) fe (1947-49=100) 








Aug.| July Aug, | July | June | Aug, 
1956 1956 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 























ALL FISH & SHELLFISH (Fresh, Frozen, & Canned). .. 1... 2. 2 eee ees re 114.6 | 114.6] 109.7 | 111.7 
Fresh & Frozen Fishery Products: .. . . «os eco oe sss ss ees gue 126.5 | 125.9 | 117.5 | 119.7 
Drawn, Dressed, oF Wine Pumisits ... ss <. 6.5 0 es 055d 131.2 | 122.5] 106.3 | 136.6 





Haddock, lge., offshore, drawn, fresh . . . . .| Boston Ib, 10 .09 101.3} 92.2] 56.3] 163.4 
Halibut, West., 20/80 lbs., drsd., fresh or froz, | New York | 1b 44 .40 136.9 | 122.2] 107.3 | 106.0 
Salmon, king, Ilge. & med., drsd., fresh or froz. | New York lb, .66 .64 148.3 | 142.7] 144.4 | 135.4 
Whitefish,L, Superior, drawn, fresh ..... Chicago lb, 49 48 121.5 | 119.0 | 131.4 | 146.3 
Whitefish, L. Erie pound or gill net, rnd., fresh | New York lb .65 .65 131.4 | 131.4] 139.5 | 171.8 
Lake trout, domestic, No. 1, drawn, fresh, . . | Chicago lb .60 .60 122.9 | 122.9 | 117.8 } 111.7 
Yellow pike, L., Michigan& Huron, rnd,,fresh , | New York lb 255 .54 129.0 | 126.7| 78.6 | 119.6 
































Processed, Fresh (Fish & Shellfish): . . . . . + 2s++-- ees at ree ee : 122.2 | 128.6 | 127.7 | 107.3 
Fillets, haddock, sml,, skins on, 20-lb, tins . . | Boston lb, .29 233 97,0 | 112.3] 85.1 | 115.7 
Shrimp, lge, (26-30 count), headless, fresh . .|New York |)b. .70 .80 110.2 | 126.4 | 129.3] 98,0 
Oysters, shucked, standards ........ Norfolk gal, | 5.75] 5,50 142.3 | 136.1 | 136.1 | 117.5 

Processed, Frozen (Fish & Shellfish): ............ tet ie Antes 114.5 | 117.7 | 112.1} 99.3 
Fillets: Flounder, skinless, 1-Ib, pkg, ... [Boston bb. 407} .39 103.4 | 102.1 | 102.1 | 102.1 

Haddock, sml,,skins on, 1-lb. pkg... Boston lb, .28 .28 86.3} 86.3] 86.3 | 84.7 

Ocean perch, skins on, 1-lb, pkg. .. Boston lb 2 27 110.8 | 109.8 | 110.8 | 108.8 

hrimp, lge, (26-30 count), 5-Ib. pkg. . 3... | Chicago lb .78 .82 120.4 | 126.6} 116.1] 94,1 
Canned Fishery Products: . . . + 2 00 ¢ 0 © © sigs 0 0 66.9 5 ss © Se ae 97.7} 98.7] 98.7 | 100.3 

Salmon, pink, No.1 tall (16 oz.), 48 cans/cs. .. | Seattle cs, | 22.65 |22.65 120.0 | 120.0 | 120.0 | 109.6 

Tuna, lt, meat, chunk, No, 1/2 tuna (6-1/2 oz.), 

We NR GR. o> 6. 4540 a es 0 een ee Los Angelesjcs, |10,.60 |10.60 76.41 76.4] 76.4] 92.3 

Sardines, Calif,, tom, pack,No. 1 oval (15 o2z.), 
ie I a ee ee . « e e | Los Angelesjcs, 7.50 | 7.50 87.5] 87.5] 87.5] 88.1 

Sardines, Maine, keyless oil, No. 1/4 drawn 
(9-1/4 08), 300 Capasso s&s. dia ee New York cs, 7,50 | 8.20 79.8] 87.3] 87.3] 79.3 





























|1/Represent average prices for one day (Monday or Tuesday) during the week in which the 15th of the month occurs, These 
prices are published as indicators of movement and not necessarily absolute level, Daily Market News Service *‘Fishery 
Products Reports’’ should be referred to for actual prices, 








ffset by higher prices for fresh shrimp and shucked oysters. The index in August 
1956 for the fresh processed fish and shellfish subgroup was 5.0 percent below the 
previous month, but 13.9 percent higher than in the same month of 1955. 


Moderate stocks and a steady demand stabilized frozen fillet prices in August 
1956 at almost the same level as the previous month, but they were somewhat high- 
er than in the same month a year earlier. On the other hand, an increase in the 
Supply of frozen shrimp and a slight drop in demand caused shrimp prices to drop 
from July to August this year. However, frozen shrimp prices at Chicago were 
still 27.9 percent above August 1955. The frozen processed fish and shellfish sub- 
group index for August 1956 was down 2.7 percent from the previous month, but 
rose 15.3 percent above the same month a year ago. 
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The only significant change in canned fishery products prices occurred in can- 
ned Maine sardines which dropped 8.6 percent from July to August with the entry 
of the new pack into the market. As of the end of August, the pack of Maine sar- 
dines was almost 50 percent greater than the pack a year ago when conditions were 
far below normal. With the salmon pack this season substantially better than last 
season, prices were strengthening although the index did not record a rise in mid- 
August. Compared with the same month in 1955, prices this August were 9.5 per- 
cent higher for canned pink salmon and 0.6 percent higher for canned Maine sar- 
dines, but 17.2 percent lower for canned light-meat chunk tuna and 0.7 percent 
lower for California tomato-packed sardines. The August 1956 subgroup index for 
canned fishery products was 1.0 percent lower than the previous month and 2.6 
percent below the same month a year ago. 








BOOM IN PREPARED FROZEN FOODS : 


Prepared frozen foods now constitute more than a third of all frozen foods 
marketed in the United States, after a remarkable increase of nearly 50 percent 
last year. Manufacturers of these convenience foods look fora further substan- 
tial increase this year--perhaps 35 percent over the 1955 total. 


Agricultural products have gained most in this relatively new field of mer- 
chandising, but the fishing industry has also chalked up an impressive record. 
Fish sticks sprang into na- 
tional prominence two years 
ago following in the path of 
breaded shrimp. Other pre- 
pared fish specialty items 
soon appeared in grocers' 
display cases. 





Housewives welcome the 
freedom from unpleasant o- 
dors and waste and the cer- | 
tainty of well-prepared meals} 
without suffering the drudg- | 
ery of a hot kitchen. Sothey | 
are buying more and more of | 
the many fine items of pre- 
pared frozen foods. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


What is behind all this 

, revolutionary change inmar- 
keting? The answer is advertising and promotion. Tempting color spreads in 
magazines arrest the attention and make fishery products ever so inviting, even 
to youngsters. Users of TV, radio, and newspaper advertising continually keep 
their products' merits before the consumers. 





Those who pack these new prepared frozen food specialties have assumeda 
heavy responsibility to the consuming public. Most packers show a keen sense 
of awareness to the need for adherence to highest quality levels to insure re- 
peat business. Government~-sponsored voluntary standards of quality for fish 
sticks, which recently became effective, promise to exert a strong stabilizing 
influence in the sales of this product. 
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International 


U. N. INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION 


CONFERENCE ON LAW OF THE SEA PROPOSED: A recommendation pro- 
posing the convening of an international conference of plenipotentiaries to examine 
most aspects of the law of the sea, and to draw up appropriate instruments on the 
subject, has been made by the U. N. International Law Commission. 








The proposal is contained in the Commission's annual report, which this year 
ymmpletes the 15-member body's work of codifying the law of the high seas and of 
» territorial sea, a vast and complex task upon which it has been engaged ever 
since its first session in 1949. In 1954, the General Assembly asked the Commis- 
sion to finish its work on the subject in time for consideration by the Assembly in 


1956 


Among the questions dealt with in the 137-page report (Doc. A/CN. 4/104) are: 
the breadth of the territorial sea; the ''right of innocent passage," and the rights 
und duties of coastal states in that respect; the nationality of ships and whether 
there should be a special United Nations registration, entitling a vessel to fly the 
U. N. flag and to receive U. N. protection; penal jurisdiction in maritime collisions; 
he slave trade; pollution of the sea; and piracy, including piratical acts by air- 

ft, if these are directed against ships on the high seas. 


Also included are revised sets of articles on fisheries and the conservation of 
living resources of the sea,'’ and on the ''continental shelf'' and the right to ex- 
plore and exploit its natural resources. 


The proposal for calling an international conference is made in an introduction 
n which the Commission reaches the conclusion that this is the best way of giving 
practical effect'' to the rules it has formulated. 


It recommends that the conference should be summoned by the Assembly, "to 
examine the law of the sea, taking account not only of the legal but also of the tech- 
nical, biological, economic and political aspects of the problem, and to embody the 
results of its work in one or more international conventions, or such other instru- 
ments as it may deem appropriate."' 


The Commission goes on to express the belief that the conference should deal 
with all the different parts of the law of the sea covered in its present final report. 
Both its own experience, and the comments of governments, it says, have shown 

that the various sections of the law of the sea hold together, and are so closely 
interdependent, that it would be extremely difficult to deal with only one part and 
leave the others aside." 


: The Commission adds that it considers the holding of the proposed conference 
has been adequately prepared for" by its work to date. ''The fact that there have 
been fairly substantial differences of opinion on certain points should not be regard- 

ed as a reason for putting off such a conference," it declares. In this connection, 
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it notes that there has been "widespread regret" that after The Hague Codification 
Conference of 1930, governments allowed "disagreement over the breadth of the 
territorial sea to dissuade them from any attempt at concluding a convention on the 
points on which agreement had been reached." "The Commission," it says, "ex- 
presses the hope that this mistake will not be repeated." 


The Commission itself expresses the belief that international law does not al- 
low the breadth of the territorial sea to exceed 12 miles. Up to that limit, how- 
ever, it commits itself to no specific decision, saying that it considers this should 
be taken by the proposed conference. 


It notes that the right to fix the breadth of the territorial sea at three miles, 
often regarded as "the traditional limitation," is not disputed, but adds: "As re- 
gards the right to fix the limit at between three and up to 12 miles, the Commission 
was obliged to note that international practice was far from uniform. Since several 
states have established a breadth of between three and up to 12 miles, while others 
are not prepared to recognize such extensions, the Commission was unable to take 
a decision on the subject, and expressed the opinion that the question should be de- 
cided by an international conference of plenipotentiaries." 


The 25 draft articles on the Territorial Sea include a section on the right of 
ships to innocent passage, which provides that "there must be no suspension of the 
innocent passage of foreign ships through straits normally used for international 
navigation between two parts of the high seas." 

Defining the meaning of the phrase "innocent passage," the report says: ''Pas- 
sage is innocent so long as a ship does not use the territorial sea for committing 
any acts prejudicial to the security of the coastal state, or contrary to the present 
rules, or to other rules of international law. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


EDIBLE FISH MEALS: Edible fish meals are helping to provide increased nu- 
trition in the diets of mothers and children in many countries, especially in tropi- 
cal regions. Such refined fish meals and fish flours are par- 
ticularly useful for their protein value, low price, and ease of 
distribution and storage, while it is relatively easy to incorpo- 
rate them in local traditional dishes and food preparations. 








These are among the advantages claimed for fish meals 
specially refined for food, in a paper by the Nutrition Division 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization which was circulated 
during the recent Fish Processing Technologists Meeting at 
Rotterdam. 














FAO is collaborating in the establishment of plants for the manufacture of edi- 
ble fish meals and the United Nations children's welfare organization is urged to 
help governments to set up suitable plants. 


Two types of potential consumers who would less deodorized flours, which could conveniently 
benefit from the supplementation of their diet with be mixed with other foods such as bread flour. 
edible fish meals are those who prefer a mild, 


fresh-fish flavor or none at all--and those who "Where strong flavors are preferred deodoriza- 
prefer rather strong flavors, as they are used to tion or what may be called 'flavor refining, ' would 
consuming rather highly-flavored fish products not be necessary. Any type of flour introduced 
such as fish pastes, sauces, etc., added to their should, however, resemble in its taste and flavor 
otherwise rather bland diet, it is stated. the local fish products to which people are accus- 
tomed." 
"In countries where the first of these prefer- 

ences prevails, the fish meals to be introduced Before an edible fish meal can be introduced 
would resemble freshly dried or salted fish in into a specific area it is necessary to carry out 





taste and flavor, or they should be almost flavor- | "acceptability tests" to find out whether it can be 
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added to local dishes and consumed over prolonged 
periods without becoming objectionable. During 
recent years FAO has helped to arrange a number 
of such tests. 


Preliminary tests are carried out, covering a 
limited number of people, often members of the 
staff of a research laboratory, to eliminate the 
fish meals that have no chance of acceptance and 
to work out recipes for the fish meals that seem 
likely to be acceptable. Tests follow on a larger 
scale, usually involving 50 to 200 children, in 
hich an enriched" food preparation, containing 
fish meal is given daily over 1-2 months. Insome 
instances edible fish meals have been used in hos- 
pitals to test their effect on children under treat- 
ment for protein malnutrition. 






"In general, the amounts of fish flour to be con- 
sumed daily by a child receiving fish flour as a 
protein-rich supplement may be from 10 to 15 
grams (7 to 12 grams protein), comparable with 
30 to 40 grams of skim milk powder (10 tol13 grams 
protein). These quantities of skim milk powder 

orrespond with those provided in most U. N.- 
supported child-feeding programs. 


To make fish meal suitable for human consump- 


nit is necessary to eliminate fatty acids, per- 
xides, and other products to be found in some fish 
meals. Proper processing--in which high temper- 


atures are avoided and exposure to air is mimi- 


mized--will prevent such changes to a large extent. 


" 


The general bacterial count should be low, 
especially when the flours are consumed by chil 
iren and, given normal processing this should not 
present difficulties. Deodorized fish flours can, 
if necessary, meet specifications calling for a 

ot al count of less than 2,000 bacteria per gram. 





Fish meals to be used in supplementary feed- 
ing should have a protein content of not less than 
65 to 70 digestibility coefficient and a high biolog- 
ical value. Relatively small quantities of fish 
meal protein with these characteristics can effec- 
tively supplement the proteins of the cereals which 
form the bulk of the diet of the poorer classes in 
many parts of the world. 


"The fat content should preferably be low. 


Changes inilavor, and, in the case of deodorized 
meals, ‘flavor reversion,' are mainly associated 
with the fatty constituent of fish meal preparations. 
Again, thereis a slight possibility that harmful 


substances may be formed as a result of changes 
in the fat during processing and storage. 


The price of fish meals must be low if they are 
to be of practical value as dietary supplements, it 
is stressed. It should be comparable, on a pro- 
tein content basis, with that of dried skim milk. 
The manufacturing process must be such that the 
resulting \product is of high nutritive value and 
harmless to the consumer. "It is essential that 
damage to amino acids should be avoided; this may 
easily occur if heating is prolonged.' 


"The paper goes on to give hints on the produc- 
tion of satisfactory nondeodorized edible fish 
meals, "Part of most of the fat present in the 
raw material must be removed, in accordance 
with the type of fish used for processing. 
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"In many countries meals containing 4 to 8 per- 
cent of fat might be satisfactory from the public 
health standpoint, if they are made from fresh 
sound fish with effective sanitary control and are 
stored in airtight or almost airtight containers 
for not more than a few months before consump- 
tion. 


"As low a fat content as economically practica- 
ble is, however, to be preferred. Fat can be re- 
moved by solvent extraction. Experience has 
shown that repeated and prolonged treatment with 
solvents such as petroleum, benzine, and ethyl 
alcohol does not change biological value and di- 
gestibility to any significant extent. 


Deodorized fish flours can be most easily made 
by treating minced wet fish directly, and it is 
sometimes economical and convenient to use high- 
grade fodder fish meals as raw material for re- 
fining, if these are acceptable from the hygienic 
point of view. It is, however, more difficult to 
remove unacceptable flavors from fish meals than 
from wet fish. 


A fish flour plant which is planned for Chile will 
manufacture almost flavorless fish flour obtained 
for part of the year from wet fish (hake) and dur- 
ing other seasons from first grade meal of the 
fodder type based on hake and manufactured under 
satisfactory hygienic control. Benzine and ethanol 
will be used for removing the fat and deodorization 
and a temperature above 100 degrees C. will be 
avoided during the extraction process. The proc- 
ess and equipment to be used will be by a Swiss 
company. Other promising deodorization proc- 
esses in an advanced stage are a German process, 
and a South African process developed by the Fish- 
eries Industries Research Institute of South Africa. 
A Corporation in the United States has originated 
a process which produces a partly deodorized 
product, it is stated. 


As to cost, it is declared that acceptable non- 
deodorized fish meals and flours can be produced 
at 18 cents a pound or below. 


"However, it is probably more realistic to as- 
sume a cost price per lb. for deodorized fishflour 
of something between 23-45 cents a pound. The 
term 'deodorized' should not be taken to imply 
complete freedom from fishy flavors, but rather 
a degree of treatment which makes the flour ac- 
ceptable for addition to appropriate foods in the 
diet." 


Education of consumers in the practical use of 
fish meals will be needed if sales of the products 
are to expand, and the products must be available 
at a reasonable price, while potential markets 
seem to be considerable, says the paper. 


"Non-deodorized meals may gain a market more 
readily than deodorized meals, at least in certain 
countries, since in many respects they resemble 
traditional fish products to which consumers are 
already accustomed." 


Regarding further work on edible fish meals, 
the paper adds that basic work needed to evaluate 
promising processes and products will be carried 
on by FAO, but the whole problem of producing 
and utilizing edible fish meals, especially deodor- 
ized meals, is still in an early stage. 
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"There is room for much further development. ture on the nutritive value of the final product. 
Detailed research is needed on the processes of Here there are considerable gaps in knowledge. 
flavor removal and ‘flavor reversion,' and on the The cooperation of research institutes in investi- 


influence of what may be called ‘temperature time gations of these and other problems is needed." 
effects, ' and other procedures used in manufac- 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON CANNED FOODS 


The Third International Congress on Canned Foods, organized by the Interna- 
tional Permanent Committee on Canned Foods, was held September 24-28, 1956, 
in Rome and on September 29-30 in Parma, Italy. At Parma the Congress mem- 
bers visited the 11th Canned Food and Packaging Fair and attended a conference 
on machinery and equipment for the canning industries. 


The purpose of the Committee is to promote the advance of scientific, techni- 
cal, and practical knowledge useful to the canned food industry, and to develop the 
consumption of canned foods. 


Included among the many subjects in the program were the following of value 
to fisheries interests: 


Under "Current Problems in Canning Technology" was included the canning of 
fish. 


Under ''Containers'' were included (1) corrosion of tin plate; (2) use of elec- 
trolytic tin plate; (3) choice of cans for various products. 


Under "Sanitation'' was included waste problems in the fish-canning industry. 


Under "Bacteriological Problems" were included preserved and semipreserved 
fish, 


(NORTH EUROPEAN) INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES CONVENTION 


FIFTH MEETING OF PERMANENT COMMISSION: The Fifth Meeting of the 
Permanent Commission set up under the (North European) International Fisheries 
Convention of 1946 took place in London between May 8-11, 1956. Delegations at- 
tended from all 13 of the Member Governments, namely, Belgium, Denmark, Ger- 
man Federal Republic, France, Iceland, Ireland, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. Observers were present from the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
which was represented for the first time. 








Attending the meeting also were observers from the International Council for 
the Exploration of the Sea, the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, and the International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, 
states a May 28 United States Embassy dispatch from London. 


Much of the Commission's discussion was devoted to the report of an ad hoc 
Scientific Committee set up at the previous meeting to review available informa- 
tion and to advise the Commission on minimum mesh sizes for nets and minimum 
size limits for fish, and to say whether any changes were required. The Commis- 
sion recognized that this report, the conclusions of which were based upon all the 
scientific knowledge arrived at after many years of fisheries research, was amost 
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important and valuable document. The Commission resolved to provide for the 
publication of the report, and it was agreed to recommend that the Member Gov- 
ernments should have the report translated for the information of their fishermen; 
should seek the views of their own fishing industries; and should report back with 
their recommendations and proposals by December 31, 1956. These will betaken 
into consideration, with the main report, at the next meeting. It was decided that 
in the meantime the 75-mm. (2.95-inch) minimum mesh for ordinary trawl nets 
should be continued for another year until April 4, 1958. 


The Commission also gave further attention to the problem of mixed fishing 
for protected and for other species. The Commission appointed a Committee com- 
posed of representatives of the six countries most concerned (i.e. Belgium, 
France, Netherlands, Federal German Republic, Poland, and Sweden) to study 
this problem further for the next meeting. 


Arrangements for insuring the uniform enforcement of the provisions of the 
Convention were again discussed. A committee of the Commission examined the 
reports of infractions submitted by all Member Governments and the Commission 
unanimously agreed to recommend to Member Governments suggestions designed 

) make more uniform enforcement possible. The Commission expressed its 
thanks to the Netherlands Government for making available an officer for the Com- 
mission's employment to visit those Member Countries which might so desire in 


rder to advise upon the enforcement of the Provisions of the Convention. 





Finally, the Commission received reports from the International Council for 
the Exploration of the Sea on the question of a definition of the light trawl, and the 
problem presented by the capture of undersized whiting in the industrial fisheries. 
The Commission decided to take no further action at present on these problems 
since the International Council was still continuing its investigations. 


The Commission will hold its next meeting in London beginning on May 14, 


MEDITERRANEAN FISHERIES COUNCIL 








PROPOSES INVESTIGATION OF MEDITERRANEAN FISH MIGRATIONS: Re- 
newed efforts to investigate the age-old riddle of the migrations and movements of 
ish in the Mediterranean, which have baffled man since the Phoenicians caught 
tuna along its shores, will be made if plans proposed by the General Fisheries 

uuncil for the Mediterranean are put into successful operation, a Food and Agri- 


uture Organization news release of August 1956 points out. 





The Secretary of the Council states: "The "There have been, of course, many interesting 
-ouncil is promoting an ambitious program of in- theories as to where they go to but nobody has so 
estigation, depending, of course, on the help and far been able to clear up the mystery. We are 
operation of interested nations, which will en- faced with similar riddles in connection with other 

i the study of fish populations in the Mediter- fish. If we could find the answer, we might be 
anean, the migrations and life cycles of various able to effect increases in fish production in the 
species of fish, a study of Mediterranean trawling Mediterranean." 

unds, and the accummulation of other knowl- 
dge which we hope will, in the long run, fit into Asked what the General Fisheries Council for 

ace like pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, and give us the Mediterranean proposed to do to try to solve 

mprehensive view of fish stocks in the Medi- the riddles of the disappearing fish, the Secretary 
terranean. explained that the Council, as a body, did not un- 

. dertake investigations or research work. Its func- 

It is a strange but true fact that although man tion was to promote cooperation in fisheries work 


has been fishing in the Mediterranean for thousands| between Mediterranean countries. There were a 
t 


i years, we are to a great extent ignorant of what great number of problems of common interest 


appens to some of the most important species of which could be better tackled jointly by the nations 
ommercial fish. For example, we know thattuna | concerned. The investigation of tuna, sardines, 
appear in certain parts of the Mediterranean at and other commercial fish, for example, could be 
certain times of the year, as they have done since better done if the nations agreed on a coordinated 
whe days of Nineveh and Tyre. Fishermen are investigation program. In some cases even a co- 
able to fish them for only a few months then they operative program might be considered in which 


completely disappear for the rest of the year. each nation could make a contribution. 
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" Although the Mediterranean has been fished 
since man first appeared in this part of the world," 
said the Secretary, "its fish stocks have always 
been relatively poor because food for fish is rela- 
tively scarce in the Mediterranean, But fish isan 
important part of the diet of a great number of the 
nations whose coasts border the Mediterranean, 
especially those with deserts and limited areas of 
arable land. These reasons make it all the more 
imperative that we should have the knowledge nec- 
essary to develop the fisheries and, in particular, 
the available fish resources. 


"An interesting example of how a resource can 
exist undetected for thousands of years is to be 
found in the recent development of the Mediterra- 
neanshrimpfishery," statedtheSecretary. "Shrimp 
fishing, up to recent years, was of little impor- 
tance in the Mediterranean. Indeed, some people 
even believed that there were no worthwhile shrimp 
stocks. But now trawlers working from Algeria, 
Egypt, Italy, and Turkey are exploiting substan- 
tial stocks of large shrimp. The result has been 
the rapid development of a shrimp fishery, and a 
very profitable trade has been established in ex- 
ports of shrimp to many European countries and 
the United States." 


The General Fisheries Council for the Mediter- 
ranean was organized in 1950 under the auspices 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations and now has 11 members--Egypt, 
France, Greece, Israel, Italy, Monaco, Spain, 
Tunisia, Turkey, United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia. 
The activities of the Council are carried out through 
committees for exploration, production, utilization, 
inland waters, and statistics. The investigation of 
fishery stocks in the Mediterranean is only one 
item of the Council's program of work, and there 
are so many problems which urgently need atten- 
tion that the Council has drawn up a priority list. 


The current program includes mapping the quan- 
titative distribution of fish eggs; determination of 
age and growth of fish; improvement of fishery 
statistics in Mediterranean countries; the bathy- 
metric and geographic distribution of various spe- 
cies; the distribution, etc., of crustaceans; a study 
of Mediterranean trawling grounds; and a study of 
fishing methods and gear, which includes a classi- 
fication of fishing boat gear and methods. There 
is also a whole range of work being planned under 
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the heading of utilization, including transport and 
refrigeration of fish, fish meal, oil, byproducts, 
and canning, and soon. Another big field of work 
is concerned with inland-waters fisheries, the cul- 
ture of fish in ponds, and the stocking and exploita- 
tion of barrage lakes and so on. 


"The Council hopes shortly the Governments 
concerned will soon make a Start on the study of 
trawling grounds," explained the Secretary. "This 
work will, of course, take years to complete. One 
aim is to make maps of all the fishing grounds be- 
ing exploited and of those which can be fished by 
trawlers. It would be an advantage if such maps 
could give localnames of the grounds, their size 
and the nature of the bottom and the characteristics 
of the animals living there, as well as the main 
species of fish and edible crustaceans caught inthe 
locality. The maps could also give such informa- 
tion as the most favorable season for trawl fishing 
and the estimated average return of a boat of acer- 
tain type. 2 


The size and scope of the work of the Council is 
indicated by the fact that at its third meeting, held 
at Monte Carlo, 54 technical papers were submitted 
by fishery experts, These have been published in 
a volume of "Proceedings and Technical Papers." 


The next meeting of the Council was scheduled to 
be held atIstanbul, Turkey, September 17-22, 1956. 
"We have already an impressive list of technical 
papers to be presented at the meeting to which rep- 
resentatives of 18 countries and six international 
organizations have been invited, all of them par- 
ticularly interested in the work being done to de- 
velop and improve fisheries in the Mediterranean," 
said the Council Secretary. 


"Of course, much has been done by nations and 
organizations, especially under the aegis of the 
International Commission for the Scientific Ex- 
ploration of the Mediterranean Sea, but even with 
that and future plans it will be many years before 
the full benefit of this new cooperative effort in 
fisheries will be felt in the Mediterranean. But 
we hope that the knowledge and understanding we 
gradually acquire should.enable us one day to con- 
serve and develop stocks so that the Mediterranean 
will yield more fish per year than it has done dur- 
ing any of the past two thousand or more years in 
which it has been fished." 


WHALING 


INTERNATIONAL WHALING COMMISSION EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING: The 





International Whaling Commission began its Eighth Annual Meeting in London on 
July 16, and completed its deliberations on July 20, 1956. 


All 17 Contracting Governments were represented at the meeting with the ex- 


ception of Brazil. 


They comprised Australia, Japan, Denmark, France, Iceland, 


Canada, Mexico, The Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Panama, South Africa, 
Sweden, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the United States, Italy and Por- 
tugal were represented by observers as were also F.A.O., the International Coun- 
cil for the Exploration of the Sea, and the International Association of Whaling 


Companies. 


The Commission received from the Bureau of International Whaling Statistics 


at Sandefjord the catch figures for the past season. Nineteen factory ships with 257 
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catchers were engaged in the 1955/56 Antarctic season and the total catch by float- 
ing factories in the Antarctic increased from 2, 061, 789 barrels in 1954/55 to 
2,134, 012 barrels inclusive of sperm oil in 1955/56. 


The chief object of the Commission is to arrange a balance between killing and 
replacement rates of the whale populations. To achieve this it sets limits uponthe 
total catch. This limit takes into consideration the views of scientists upon the 
size of the stocks of whales and of the whalers on the economics of the industry. 
Scientific opinion in the Commission was almost unanimously in favor of a substan- 
tial reduction in the catch on account of evidence that the stock is declining. The 
existing catch limit is 15,000 blue-whale units. The Commission recommended 
that the catch for future seasons should not exceed 15, 000 blue-whale units, and 
they recommended (but with one dissention--The Netherlands) that the limit should 
be reduced in the coming season (1956/57), to 14,500 blue-whale units. 


It is not yet certain that next season's whale catch quota in the Antarctic will 
be reduced. If Netherland's opposition is followed by an official protest to the 
Commission within 90 days, the catch quota will have to remain at 15,000 units, 
in spite of scientists' warnings that whale stocks are being too heavily hunted. 


The Commission was glad to note that in general there was a decrease in in- 
fractions over the previous year. They also received further confirmation from 
the Commissioner of the U.S.S.R. about the use of fenders of porous rubber which 

uld replace the present use of whale carcasses for this purpose. The U.S.S.R. 
agreed to place at the disposal of the Commission full details of these fenders, 


At present every factoryship is required to have on board two inspectors who 
are generally of the same nationality as the flag of the ship. The Commission, how- 
ever, following the Seventh Meeting at Moscow in 1955, askedthe United States to 
prepare a Protocol for the amendment of the Convention so as to permit considera- 
tion of a scheme to appoint independent observers in addition to the national inspec- 
tors. They have agreed to ask the Depository Government to take all possible steps 
to insure that the Protocol could be brought into force in time for the Commission 
to take action under its provisions at their Ninth Meeting. It is hoped that this Pro- 
tocol may very soon be signed. 


The Commission heard statements from the Commissioners for Norway and 
Panama about correspondence which has passed between their Governments on al- 
leged infractions of the provisions of the Convention by a whale factoryship regis- 
tered with the Panamanian Flag. This matter is still under discussion between the 
two Governments engaged in whaling. 


The Commission decided that a Scientific Sub-Committee should again if nec- 
essary meet to consider certain scientific problems in anticipation of the 1957 An- 
nual Meeting. 


The 1957 Annual Meeting begins on June 24, 1957, in London, points out the 
August 3 issue of The Fishing News. 





. 


Algeria 


CANNED SARDINE MARKET: The sardine industry in Algeria is not at pres- 
ent of any great significance in the economy of the country, states a July 3 dispatch 
trom the United States Consulate at Algiers. 
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Production of canned sardines is declining, and the industry is in a state of 
crisis. A brief review of the canning industry's present position reveals the pre- 
dominant influence of uneconomic practices by fishermen as well as the added dif- 
ficulties imposed by the revolution. 


Sardine production in Algeria amounted to 202, 815 cases in 1955 (valued at 
about US$2.6 million) as compared with 428, 800 cases in 1951 (valued at about 
US$5.5 million). The prin- 
































cipal cause for the decline Table 1 - Algeria's Canned Sardine Pack, 1951-55 
in production is the decrease Ee Value to the Canners 
in the amount and value of Year Quantity (Not Including Taxes) 
fish caught by Algerian fish- 1/| 1.000 Cases Million US$| Million Francsl 
ermen who are prohibitedby |1955= 203 2.6 9i2.t. 4 
law from using large ring 19544 245 5 is | 1, 368-4 
nets, 195: 299 | 3.9 1, 354.3 
1952 400 a. 4 1,800.6 | 
Another reasonfor small {1951 | | 429 = ae 1,929.6 73 
catches over recent months 1/ Includes the pack from imported frozen sardines, a 








has been the imposition of a 
curfew which prevents the fishermen from fishing all night. Due to the limitation 
on the use of nets, most fishermen have not invested in any large craft which would 
increase their range. The curfew has thus practically confined them to early even- 
ing fishing. In most of the fishing villages the curfew is 9 p.m. 


Proposals originating primarily from the canning industry are now being put 
forward in the hope of encouraging an increase in the size of the sardine catch. 
Fishermen's organizations want to carry out an experiment during which they would 
be permitted to use ring nets; the catch would be sold to the factories for a guaran- 
teed price; the factories would obligate themselves on the day preceding the catch 
to take a minimum amount of fish and the fishermen using the ring nets would with- 
hold their catch from the fresh fish market. Economic circles express concern 
over the harm which would be done to fishermen if the present system were changed, 
although it is difficult to imagine how their situation could become more precarious, 
Le Messager, a commercial newspaper in Algiers, has actually proposed the in- 
stitution of a special tax on sardines caught with ring nets to provide a fund for the 
rehabilitation of fishermen driven out of the business. 


There were 53 factories canning sardines in Algeria in 1951. This number 
has been reduced to 40, and several factories are preparing to close in 1956. Some 
of the factories have maintained production by importing frozen sardines from 
French Morocco where there are no limitations on the use of nets. Despite these 























Table 2 - Algeria's Imports and Exports of Canned Sardines, 1951-55 | 

aide IMPORTS EXPORTS 

Quantity Value Quantity Value | 

1,000 Lbs. | US$1,000 | Million Francs | 1,000 Lbs. | US$1,000 | Million Francs| 
1955 921 312 109.1 7,376 2,311 808.9 
1954 | 350 125 43.8 10,180 2, 157 964.9 
1953 363 133 46.6 11, 318 2,983 1,043.9 
1952 296 102 35.7 16, 566 4,225 1,479.0 
1951 161 65 22.6 16, 424 4, 290 1,501.6 























imports of frozen fish, Algeria's net exports of canned sardines have been declining 
at arapid rate. The net export value amounted to US$2.0million in 1955 as com- 
pared with US$4.2 million in 1951. The increase in imported sardines has been 
principally from French Morocco with France a close second. Most foreignbrands 
of sardines sold in Algeria are actually imported from French distributors by Al- 
gerian merchants, 
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Domestic consumption estimated at an annual average of 30, 000-40, 000 cases, 
has remained relatively unchanged over the past five years. The native population 
provides the principal market for canned sardines, Although consumption by in- 
come group is not known, it is believed that the low-income native population con- 
sumes about 80 percent of the total. 


The most popular size can is a flat can of 34 to 5 ounces. Another popular can 
is the 133-ounce oval can of pilchards which retails for about 29 U.S. cents. The 
most popular packing medium is a mixture of olive and peanut oils. Sardines 
packed in this medium are labeled, "Sardines a 1' huile."" Sardines packed inpure 
live oil are so labeled and are sold at a Slightly higher price. Tomato sauce is an 
unpopular medium for packing sardines. 


The retail price of the 33- to5-ounce flat cans varies from about 17-27 U.S. 
ents a can if the medium is olive oil and from 16-26 cents a can if the medium 
is a mixture of olive and peanut oils. The 133-ounce oval cans of pilchards retail 
t prices varying from 19-36 cents a can. 


The opportunity for imports of canned sardines from the United States is ex- 
tremely limited because local production meets consumption needs at the present 
levelof prices. Third countries maintain exports of canned sardines to Algeria pri- 
marily by means of trade agreements with France. French bilateral trade agree- 

1ents apply automatically to Algeria. The tariff onimported sardines is 95 per- 
ent ad valorem. 


Imported sardines are normally distributed by importers direct to retailers 
r wholesalers. Domestic production is distributed by wholesale houses, although 
several factories carry out distribution direct to large retailers. 


te: Values converted at the rate of 1 franc equals US$0.00857. 





——— 4 
Australia 
ACT SETTING UP FUND TO DEVELOP FISHERIES PASSED: The Whaling In- 


lustry Act Repeal Act 1956, providing for the sale of the Government-owned Aus- 
tralian Whaling Commission's station at Carnarvon, Western Australia, to private 
perators, and the Fish Industry Act 1956, providing for a Fisheries Development 
[rust Account, were passed by the Commonwealth Parliament in May 1956. The 
Fish Industry Act 1956 which will be financed by the surplus which will arise from 
the sale of the Whaling Commission's business, will make possible the biggest 
move in Australia's history for the development of the nation's fishery resources, 











Note; See Commercial Fisheries Review, August 1956, p, 63, 
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CANNED SARDINE MARKET: One small firm in Albany, Western Australia, 
fas on several occasions canned small amounts of pilchards. However, this firm 
1as always used a tall round can for which there is practically no market. This 
‘irm canned 70 tons one season, but there has been no production the last two sea- 
Sons, Thatisthe extent of canning of sardine and sardinelike fish in Australia, 
States a July 16 dispatch from the United States Embassy at Canberra. 





_ The Commonwealth Bureau of Fisheries reports that preliminary surveys in- 
dicate commercial quantities of pilchards are available on the coast of Northern 
New South Wales, Queensland, and parts of Western Australia. They plan to con- 
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duct a more detailed commercial survey this coming season. They believe that 
pilchards will develop into a commercial enterprise, but that the catch will be uti- 
lized for oil and meal rather than for canning purposes. There is a ready and quick 
market for meal and oil with a minimum of capital expenditure, whereas the cost of 
equipment and facilities for canning is prohibitive for the current market. 























Table 1 - Representative Retail Prices of Canned Sardines 
in Canberra, Australia, July 11, 1956 
| =P Preduct Packing Medium Can Size Price Per Can 
s.d. U. S. Cents 

Norwegian sills ..... Sardine oil 34 oz. flat | 1s.10d. 21 
Norwegian sills ..... Sardine oil 3 sizeflat | 1s. 3d. 14 
French sardines. .... Olive oil 45 oz. flat 3s. 6d. 39 
Portuguese sardines .. Olive oil 4t oz. flat | 3s. 34 
Portuguese sardines... Olive oil 7 oz. flat | 6s. 9d. 76 

















The domestic consumption of sardines is almost entirely from imports. The 
past two years consumption has been about 5 million pounds annually; however, im- 
port restrictions have limited quantities entering Australia. 


Per-capita consumption of canned fish varies annually depending on the quotas 
granted importers, Fish is not a staple item in the diet of Australians. Prior to 
the immigration program of Europeans, sardines were consumed in fairly limited 
amounts in Australia. The increase in demand for sardines is a direct result of 
the tastes of the 'New Australians."' The trend is for an increase in the demand 
for sardines; however, the amounts authorized to be imported depend on the bal- 
ance-of- payments position of Australia. 





Table 2 - Average Retail Prices of Imported Canned Sardines 
(Double Layer, 32 oz., Olive Oil) in Sydney, 1951-55 




















iCurrency Unit Jan.-Mar. 1956 | 1955 | 1954 11953_| 1952 | 1951 

5 ‘ . . (Per Can). ; o 8 os © alee 
In pence (d.) ..... 21.31 | 21. 28 | 21.60 | "21.48 | 21.10 | 19.50) 
ne 19.88 19.85 | 20.15 | 20: 04 | 19.69 | 18.19} 





The popular sizes of canned sardines are almost exclusively the small 337-5 
oz. flats. A limited amount of other sizes has been offered for sale, but they sell 
only when the preferred flats are not available. 


The most popular packing medium is olive oil; other mediums, mostly vege- 
table oils, are offered to the consumers but are not as readily acceptable. 

Sardine consumption is the greatest among the "New Australians.'' The ma- 
jority of these people coming from Continental Europe would be classed in the low- 
income group because of their unskilled work. Actually, this may not be acorrect 
classification because these people are industrious and by working overtime and by 
multiple employment their income by Australian standards would place them in the 
middle-income group. Sardine consumption other than by the "New Australians" 
would be by all income groups and influenced by religious beliefs. 




















Table 3 - Average Wholesale Prices of Imported Canned Sardines 
(Double Layer, 32 oz., Olive Oil) in Melbourne, 1953-56 
Currency Unit | April-June one 1955 | 1954 | 1953 
gat tries ce (Per Dozen Cans) . : 
In shillings (s.) 
and pence (d.) .... 16s. 83d. )15s. 984. 15s, 23d. 14s, Tha, | 15s. 73d. | 
“PA eee 1,87 1.76 1.70 1, 64 1,75} 
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Australia's canned sardine imports have climbed steadily from 420,000 pounds 
(valued at AL88,000 or US$197, 000) in 1952/53 to 4.7 million pounds (valued at 
AL835, 000 or US$1, 870, 000) in 1953/54, and to a record high of 5.7 millionpounds 
(valued at AL1, 062,000 or US$2, 378, 000) in 1954/55 (table 4). The majority of 
sardine imports are from Norway--84 percent in 1953/54 and 71 percent in 1954/55. 
It is estimated that imports for 1955/56 were at a slightly reduced level because of 
import restrictions. The import level for 1956/57 has been reduced a further 25 
percent by import restrictions, effective July 1, 1956. Effective July 1, 1956, the 
import quota is 75 percent of 1954/55 imports and the budget is entirely for the non- 
dollar areas. Canned sardine imports fall into Category A for import license pur- 



































poses, 
Table 4 - Australia's Canned Sardine Imports 1953/54-1954/55 
OR _____- Quantity Value 
(Country of Origin |7954755 | 1953/54 1954/55 1953/54 
1,000 Lbs.| 1,000 Lbs. | AEL.1,000| US$1,000] AE.1,000| US$1,000 
United Kingdom. . | 359 357 | 81 181 67 150 
Other British 
Countries’: 26's 99 - 13 | 29 - * 
New Zealand ... | - 14 - | ~ 6 14 
MPOEOCCO Ss 6 6a 97 32 1S. | 33 6 13 
ORI mits a x 236 - 31 | 70 - - 
ORO 683-6. asie* % 4,084 3,927 795: | 1,780 713 1,598 
pweGen 4% oe 37 - 6 15 - = 
Soe) <a ee 274 - 38 84 - 3 
ge eee 471 161 74 166 23 51 
South Africa ... - 90 - - 6 13 
a ae: 60—|k 89 9 20 14 31 
SO "Seg 4 BE = 1, 062 2, 378 835 1, 870 




















The import duty on canned sardines is 1d.(0.933 U.S. cents) a pound for Brit- 
ish preference countries, 2d.(1.87 U.S. cents) a pound for most-favored countries, 
nd 3d.(2.8 U.S. cents) a pound for other countries, principally Japan. 


Because of Australia's present balance of payments difficulties and limited dol- 
lar earnings, it is extremely doubtful if they would favor or permit sardine imports 
rom the dollar area. Australia prefers to utilize dollars for the purchase of raw 

iterials, plant, and machine goods from the dollar countries. 


The Australian Government is not involved in the purchase of sardines, but it 
es control imports by a quota and import license system. 


The importer who obtains a license imports the sardines. The importer sells 
»}a Wholesaler, who, in turn, sells to the retail trade. In some cases the import- 
er would also be the wholesaler, 
te; Values converted at the rate of AE1 equals US$2.24, 
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CULTURED PEARL FARM: The first step toward the establishment of a joint 
Japanese, Australian, and United States cultured pearl farm occurred on June 20 
when a Japanese pearling lugger arrived at Broome, Western Australia. The lug- 
ger carried 15 Japanese specialists who are to begin the culture of pearls in afour- 
Square-mile area in Brecknock Harbor, between Augustus Island and the mainland 
some 200 miles north of Broome. 





The Nippon Pearl Company of Tokyo made an agreement with an Australian 
company, Pearls, Pty. Ltd., whereby the former is to supply specialists and about 
yoed the funds required and the latter is to be responsible for all arrangements in 

ustralia., 
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The arrangements were approved by the Commonwealth and the State Govern- 
ments, and the Australian company (in which Male and Co., Broome pearlers, 
Brown and Dureau Ltd., Melbourne importers and exporters, and the Otto Gerdau 
Co., New York, are participants) received a three-year license for the pearl farm 
area. It was reported that some 35, 000 immature oysters would be planted in the 
first year and that the bulk of the artificial pearls produced would be marketed in 
the United States, a July 27 dispatch from the United States Consulate at Perth an- 


nounces., 
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NEW DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES, AND WHALING ESTAB- 





LISHED: In the reorganization of Australia's Federal Ministry in January 1956, 
the Department of Commerce and Agriculture was abolished and its commerce func- 


tions became the responsibility of a new Department of Trade; and agriculture, fish- 


eries, and whaling were given the full-time attention of a new Department of Pri- 


mary Industry. 


Some of the views on fisheries of the new Minister of Primary Industry as pub- 
lished in the (Australian) Fisheries Newsletter of March 1956 follow: 





" 


.Our agricultural and pastoral production 
are much greater in volume and value than our 
fishery production. This does not mean that fish- 
eries, the second branch of food production, are 
to be regarded as of little importance. 


"In fact, fishing is already an important indus- 
try, with production of about 57,000 tons and earn- 
ing over five million dollars a year for Australia, 
plus 22,350 tons of whale products with an export 
value of about L.1.6 millions. 


"Other factors must also be taken into consid- 
eration. 


"Even in a meat eating country like Australia, 
fish is needed for variety and for its special nutri- 
tional values, particularly in institutional and in- 
valid diets. And of course there is the national 
need to increase exports to which our fisheries 
resources, if properly developed, could make an 
even greater contribution; for example, prawns, 
which I will be mentioning again. 


"In face of this double need for increased fish 
production, the catch is unfortunately not keeping 
pace with our rapidly growing population. Nor- 
mally, imports provide about half the supply of fish 
available for consumption in Australia. The last 
few years should have taught us how unwise it is 
to rely on imports for essential needs. The re- 
cent restriction of imports of course includes fish. 


"Moreover, if we can produce more fish and 
thereby import less, or atleast not an increasing 
quantity to meet the growing shortage, we shall cor- 
respondingly improve Australia's trade position. 

"There is, therefore, urgent need to explore 
our latent fishery resources and to begin, as soon 
as possible, to develop them. 





"I know, for example, there are trawling 
grounds in the Great Australian Bight which are 
not being worked but which could produce a big 
catch of fish suitable for consuming in fresh form, 


"I think further work may be needed on tuna, 
for the slow development of this promising young 
fishery is not wholly due to competition in over- 
seas markets. 


"There is also work to be done for the prawn 
fishery, which one experienced American fishing 
executive thinks may become even a bigger dollar 
earner than crayfish. 


"I have read with interest part of the discussion 
which proceeded in the Newsletter through most of 
last year on developmental problems and how they 
might be solved. Jt seems clear that some lead 
is required to awaken a new spirit of enterprise 
and enthusiasm in the fishing industry, and to 
make a start with the harvesting of our latent sea 
food resources. South Africa in its Fisheries De- 
velopment Corporation found one way of doing this. 








"Nobody of course would expect me already to 
have to come to any conclusion as to what might 
be the best way of going about fishery development 
in Australia. But I am glad to take this early op- 
portunity of telling professional fishermen and the 
other sections of the fishing industry in Australia 
(for in any developmental plans fishermen, process- 
ors and distributors will all have to pull together) 
that it is my desire as Minister for Primary In- 
dustry to see fish production greatly increase, both 
for domestic consumption and also to provide ex- 
ports to help pay for the imports which Australia 
must obtain for its national development. ‘ 


kK KK 


SHRIMP EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES: Arrangements have been completed 








to export the bulk of raw headless shrimp produced by the Queensland Professional 


Fishermen's League to the United States. 
ning of a substantial dollar export trade in shrimp to the United States, reports the 


It is hoped that this may be the begin- 
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State Secretary of the League. The frozen shrimp (Banana prawn, Penaeus mer- 
guiensis) will be exported by the Fish Board, states the Australian Fisheries News- 
letter of June 1956. 








The price offered by the Board has been accepted by the members of the Lea- 
gue and the Board is extending facilities to the fullest to complete shipments to the 
United States and "I have every reason to believe it could become a million dollar 
industry, '' says the State Secretary. 


The shrimp will be exported raw headless in four grades, ranging from 15-25 
ount for the largest to 40 for the smallest. Fishermen will receive 1s.9d. (19.5 
U.S. cents) a pound heads on, or 2s. 9d.(30.7U.S. cents) heads off, net at place of 
production. Loss of weight in heading is about 22 percent. 


United States importers have indicated they will take a very large quantity if 
shipments are satisfactory. 
Note; Values converted on basis of AE1 = US$2,232. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA SHRIMP SURVEY: In 1952 the Western Australian 
State Government Fisheries Department made a vessel, the P. V. Lancelin, avail- 
able for a shrimp or prawn survey from Fremantle to Broome. The survey was 
made during winter, the least favorable part of the year for such an investigation. 
Nevertheless, results were promising, the June 1956 (Australian) Fisheries News- 
letter States, 








The following winter (1953), the Exmouth Gulf area was investigated. This 
region provided a certain amount of shelter, plus suitable trawling grounds neces- 
sary for the development and testing of fishing gear. This work was resumed and 
extended during the winter of 1954. 


Quantities of the following commercial species were obtained during the 1952 
survey: tiger prawn (Penaeus esculentus), banana prawn (P. merguiensis), West- 
rn Australian king prawn (P. latisulcatus), greentail prawn (Metapenaeus master- 
sii). Other species were caught but none are at present of commercial importance. 








For completeness a summer survey was essential and the P. V. Lancelin was 
made available for September to May, 1955/56. A refrigerated fishing vessel, the 
Jon Jim, accompanied the P. V. Lancelin for the first few weeks of the cruise, to 

examine the possibilities of catching and freezing shrimp commercially. Results 
during the early part of the cruise were encouraging. In winter the tiger prawn 
had predominated, but now large quantities of the banana prawn were caught, the 
best single catch from one hour's trawl being 400 pounds. 









Pes L Inle t: This estu: arine sy stem resembles from Exmouth Gulf have a reddish tail, but this is 
ar he east coast of Australia. The high sa- | a peculiarity of specimens from this region.) 
linity of Pp eel Inlet in late summer may be respon- 
sible for the paucity of prawns there, and may con- There is some evidence that the western and 
ne them to the Murray River where most are eastern Australian M. mastersii are distinct sub- 
aught at this time of the year. species. There are several constant anatomical 
differences and in addition they reach sexual ma- 
[he principal species caught is Metapenaeus turity at different average sizes. 
mastersii (Haswell), known in eastern Australia 
as the greentail or greasyback, but referred toas All the shrimp were caught in shallow water at 
the school prawn in Western Australia. The school night during January and early February and were 
prawn of eastern Australia is Metapenaeus ma- | sexually mature, and a large proportion of the fe- 


leavi (Haswell), and it would be better if the com-| males were ripe and impregnated. This indicated 


mon names were uniform, provided school prawn that spawning occurred at this region of the Mur- 
'§ not too firmly established locally. The PeelIn- | ray River, The spawning of this prawn so far up 
let shrimp do not have such a distinctive green |} an estuarine system is most unusual, especially 
tail as those from eastern Austr alia, but have nev- | in a region with a low salinity surface layer, into 


ertheless, a distinctly greenish tinge. (Species which shrimp move at night. The lower layers of 
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higher salinity would provide an environment more 
usual for spawning shrimp of this species. At 
Pinjarra there was a shallow sill with very low 
salinity water above it, and this may provide an 
effective barrier to the larger shrimp. However, 
postlarval shrimp about half an inch long have 
been known to penetrate up a river into nearly 
fresh water, and it is quite likely that the upper 
regions of the Murray River have a large juvenile 
population. Suitable equipment for collecting these 
small shrimp, and also for trawling the bottom of 
the river, was not available at the time, and fur- 
ther information as to the population distribution 
could not be obtained. 








(King prawn of Western Australia) 


(Penaeus latisulcatus 








Dorsal surface of carapace 





It is of interest that the fishery is confined to 
the hours of darkness. In the Brisbane River, 
Queensland, this species is most often caught with 
small trawls during daylight. Some trawling at 
dusk and night is also done, usually in the upper 
reaches of the river. It would be of interest to 
use a beam trawl (no more than eight feet across) 
in the Murray River during daylight. 


It is thought most unlikely that the present meth- 
ods of fishing could appreciably deplete the shrimp 
population of the Murray River. Trawling by sev- 
eral dozen small craft has been carried out in the 
Brisbane River, Queensland, for years without 
any reduction of abundance. As the shrimp are 
sexually mature at capture, and as it is presumed 
they do not survive a season's spawning, it is ob- 
vious there has been no reduction in average size 
due to overfishing. 


Large annual fluctuations are common in most 
shrimp fisheries. The peculiar hydrographical 
nature of Peel Inlet and its rivers is likely to cause 
even greater population fluctuations here than else- 
where. The larger shrimp have moved far up the 
system by the time winter flooding occurs and are 
likely to be subject to a greater mortality. Dur- 
ing winter in these latitudes growth and activity 
are almost suspended. In the Brisbane River a 
large number of near-mature shrimp survive win- 
ter, as well as small juveniles, so that there is a 
spring spawning which provides a late summer 
abundance. The smaller sizes reach maturity dur- 
ing summer and a constant population of large 
shrimp is maintained. At Peel Inlet, however, it 
is alleged that full-size shrimp are not obtained 
until well into summer. If this is correct, it is 
likely that a population of only small juvenile 
shrimp survives winter and provides the late sum- 
mer catches. A prolonged winter with flooding 
could have a marked effect on such a population. 


Exmouth Gulf: The species caught here are the 
tiger prawn, Penaeus esculentus (Haswell), the 
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banana prawn, P. merguiensis (de Man), and to 

a much lesser extent the king prawn, P. latisulca- 
tus (Kishinouye) and the brown or endeavour prawn, 
Metapenaeus endeavouri (Schmitt). A few speci- 
ments of M. mastersii also appear sporadically. 
Two Trachypenaeus species and a Metapenaeopsis 
species are also common at night, but are too 
small to be of commercial interest. The tiger 
and banana prawns are sexually mature and hence, 
for the reason stated above, it is pointless to search 
for larger size shrimp. Male tiger prawn are sex- 
ually mature at an average length of 145 mm. (5.7 
inches, and females at an average of 155 mm. 
(6.1 inches). Banana prawn are sexually mature 
at a slightly larger size than the tiger prawn (about 
+ in. longer for both sexes). 





Numerous trawls with the small frame trawl 
were made in shallow water and in Beadon Creek, 
Onslow, and Wapet Creek, Exmouth Gulf. Salini- 
ty of water samples from these regions was very 
high, and probably explains the paucity of post- 
larval stages, as the marine fauna was arestrict- 
ed one. While it is possible that the juvenile 
stages are to be found uniformly scattered over 
the large areas of shallow water found in the Gulf, 
previous experience suggests that this is unlikely. 
The younger stages seem generally to prefer shel- 
tered water with plenty of algal cover. As the sa- 
linity of all the numerous inlets of the Gulf is like- 
ly to be high, it is quite probable that the bulk of 
the juvenile stages may be found outside. Ineast- 
ern Australia several of the commercial species 
seem to work down a salinity gradient as growth 
proceeds. 


The Ashburton River, whose mouth is adjacent 
to Exmouth Gulf, is reputed to have an unusually 
large stream discharge compared with other north- 
western rivers. It is common local knowledge that 
small and medium size shrimp can be caught in 
this river fairly readily. Unfortunately it wasnot 
possible to examine this river and adjacent waters, 
but it is possible that a large population of juvenile 
shrimp is present in this river. As these approach 
sexual maturity, they would make their way down 
into the Gulf where spawning occurs. The highsa- 
linities would effectively bar the succeeding post- 
larval stages from moving to the southern part of 
the Gulf, and they would eventually move up the 
Salinity gradient into the Ashburton River. 


Unlike Peel Inlet, Exmouth Gulf should provide 
an extremely stable fishery. The average annual 
rainfall of the region is between 10 and 15 inches, 
and prolonged flooding of any of the "nursery- 
grounds" is most unlikely. However, as itisa 
Spawning or prespawning population that would be 
fished, sudden short-term fluctuations are to,be ex- 
pected. These fluctuations seem a characteristic of 
shrimp fisheries, e.g. shrimp which have been abun- 
dant in an area for afew weeks suddenly disappear and 
are found in another nearby locality differing slightly 
from the previous one, andsoon. These difficulties 
can be resolved only by local knowledge which must be 
foundempirically. This would best be achieved by 
fishing vessels (preferably three or more) attempting 
to fish the area. 


Present indications are that the tiger prawn will 
be the most regularly caught species, withthe banana 
prawn comprising larger actual catches but extend- 
ing overashorter season. Boththese shrimp, espe- 
cially the latter, are excellent commercial species 
from all viewpoints. 


* x 
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"WHITE" SPINY LOBSTER SEEN AS MOULTED ADOLESCENT: During the 
late spring, for approximately three weeks, there exists on the Western Australian 
coast an intensive fishery for a particular type of spiny lobster or crayfish, com- 





monly called "white" crayfish. These are pale in color, readily distinguished in 


color only at the beginning of the "run" from the red spiny lobster (Panulirus lon- 
2 g g piny F anulirus ion: 


gipes) caught in the deeper waters later in the season. 


The whites’ are usually caught on a sand bottom and a pot set accidentally on 
reef bottom yields only red spiny lobster. 


During the period in which "white" spiny lobsters are caught, the red spiny 
lobsters are in berry, i.e., they have spawned and have the bright orange eggs ad- 
hering to the pleopods of the abdomen. From visual observation, the ovaries of 
"whites" are not mature and mating has not taken place, i.e., the females have not 
acquired sperm packets. 


During the ''white" spiny lobster season (approximately November 20 to the end 
ff December), the catch of "whites" along the coast is of the order of 2, 000, 000 
pounds live weight. This quantity represents approximately one-fifth of the total 
production of all spiny lobster throughout the nine months' open season in Western 
Australia. The catch of "whites," therefore, in the eyes of the fishermen, is most 
important from the financial aspect. 


From data collected over a period of years, white spiny lobsters can be said 
be newly moulted animals, lacking the red pigment found in all size groups of the 
" ; 
red spiny lobster. 


The absence of small "whites" below 23 inches and above 33 inches suggests 
t the ''whites'"’ are a phase in the "red" cycle, and first occur when the spiny 

lobsters are approaching maturity. This could therefore be termed an adolescent 
phase. From tagging returns, the ''whites'’ move offshore at a fairly steady rate 
ifter the commencement of the "run."" The "run" of "whites" commences when the 
whites'' crawl into the pots. This does not necessarily indicate their immediate 
arrival'' from another area. They possibly migrate onshore sometime before they 
ire caught, In any case they do not feed, since baited pots set before the "run" of 
whites yield nothing. 


The non-attractiveness of the bait at this time can be explained by the fact that 
just prior to, and for approximately ten days after, moulting, food is not sought. 
When the ''whites'' do "run,"' however, they are caught in large numbers, the catch- 
es per pot increasing from a mere 1 or 2 to 30 or 40 overnight. The actual date of 
the commencement of the catch of "whites" varies from area to area and from year 
toyear. There is nevertheless only about a fortnight's variation in its onset each 
year. 


A possible picture of events could include the migration of adolescent pale-col- 
red spiny lobsters to relatively shallow sandy areas where moulting takes place. 
This is followed by heightened feeding activity and a movement offshore with a pos- 
sible tendency for the spiny lobsters to deepen in color. The numbers of the "whites' 
aught decrease until, in the words of the fishermen, "they disappear and the 'white' 
season has ended." 

The fact that individual 'whites'' can be caught again the following "white" sea- 
son suggests that this ''white"’ phase is not restricted to only one period in the life 

f a spiny lobster, but that two ''white' phases can occur at approximately the same 
time of the year in at least two successive years. 
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It has also been shown that an undersize 'white'' crayfish can grow to 3.0 inch- 
es in carapace length and take on the red coloration normally found in spiny lobsters 
at other times of the year, points out the (Australian) Fisheries Newsletter of June 
1956. 





Austria 
CANNED SARDINE MARKET: Austria has no domestic production of sardines 


and sardinelike fish, such as true sardines, small herring, pilchards, and sprats 
(brisling), points out a June 29 dispatch from the United States Embassy at Vienna. 








Of the canned sardines imported in Austria, the true sardines packed in olive 
oil are most popular among consumers. While smaller quantities of sprats (bris- 
ling) were imported in the past, particularly from Belgium, none are being import- 
ed now since they are not popular with Austrian consumers. Best estimate on Aus- 
tria's consumption of canned sardines in 1955 was approximately 3, 400 metrictons. 


Sardines are quite popular with Austrian consumers, although meat is prefer- 
red to fish in general. For some years the trade has been trying to educate the 
general public to the excellence and good food value of fish in general, but no visi- 
ble progress has been made. Sardines are not used for main courses as in some 
countries, but principally for snacks and sandwiches. Hors d'oeuvres served in 
restaurants, which also include sardines, command relatively high prices. 


About 90 percent of the consumers prefer the 34-5 oz. flat cans. A few 1-lb. 
and 1-kilogram (2.2 lbs.) cans are purchased by restaurants, snack bars, and 
delicatessen stores. About 50 percent of the sardines consumed are packed in 
olive oil, and the others are packed in vegetable oil (20 percent), fish oil (15 per- 
cent) and tomato sauce (15 percent). The percentage of sardines consumcd by the 
high, middle, and low income groups is estimated at 10,40, and 50 percent, re- 
spectively. Retail market prices for the 34-5 oz. cans: olive oil pack from 17-20 
U.S. cents a can, vegetable oil pack 11.5-19 cents, tomato sauce pack 12 cents, 
and fish oil pack 16 cents; 1-lb. rectangular olive oil pack 58 cents; 2-oz. olive oil 
pack 13 cents. 


Obstacles to the import of canned sardines and sardinelike fish from the United 
States, according to trade sources, are: 


1. Portuguese sardines, packed in olive oil, are most popular with Austrian 
consumers. As far as other packing mediums, such as vegetable oils and tomato 
Sauce, are concerned, European flavors are preferred. 


2. Prices of American canned sardines and sardinelike fish are comparatively 
high. 


3. While sea freight charges on imports from the United States raise prices 
considerably, European continental exporters have relatively lower freight charges 
on exports to Austria. 


4. Since sardines are rather expensive and not used for main courses, Aus- 
trian consumers prefer small cans. 


Although imports from the dollar area of canned fish are liberalized, imports 
are handicapped by the reasons given above. 
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It is noteworthy that Portugal, although not a member of GATT, has a special 
agreement with Austria where Portuguese canned sardines are subject to an Aus- 
trian 15-percent ad valorem duty. This preferential rate does not apply, however, 
to other fish products imported from Portugal, such as anchovies, tuna, and mack- 
erel. 


Canned sardines are imported by commercial agents or importers. They in 
turn distribute the commodity to wholesalers, retail chains and retailers. The 
Austrian Government does not purchase sardines. 


Austrian foreign trade statistics do not show canned sardines and sardinelike 
fish separately; they are included under canned fish and canned crustaceans. 


In 1955 Austria imported a total of 5,499 metric tons of canned fish and canned 
rustaceans, valued at US$2,597,000. According to the best trade estimates about 
60 percent of this amount was sardines and sardinelike fish, about 5 to 10 percent 
rustaceans, and the balance other canned fish (table 1). 





~ Table 1 - Austria's Imports of Canned Fish and Crustaceans, 1955 
Estimated Percentage 
Composition of Imports 








Country of Origin Quantity Value 
Metric Tons} Million (S) [Pst .000 
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| 40% smallherring; bal- 


























| 
West Germany. | 2,160 22.9 879 ance other fish products 
| (mainly herring fillets).| 
Yugoslay | a22—| 3,8 |. 483, 1 
| | et | Ba _|_ance tuna and anchovies 
| | | | 80% small herring; bal- 
Denmark 598 | 7 | 258 | ancemackerel, codliv- 
ae 5 ~ i= aa ot. 2 a. 
: | il | 95% true sardines; bal- 
d rtugal ee ae 4 650 am ie 22.1 1 a a ance tuna and mackerel, 
French Morocco. | 98 | mF SN ea | 100% true sardines. 
Other Countries1/ | 171 | a 105 | - 
cab, " Woes | 5, 499 67.5 | 2.597 | - 
1/ Small quantities of canned sardines and sardinelike fish are also being imported from France, Norway, and Sweden, 








Portugal furnishes Austrian importers with cans of the so-called "Club §" 
format, which are 25 and 30 millimeters high. One seldom sees in Austria the 
type can which Portugal ships to the United States, e.g. "usual 7" cans, 22 milli- 


eters high. 


rade sources attribute the low level of Moroccan sardine imports to political 
onditions in that area but expect that imports from that country will gradually in- 
rease, Sardines from French Morocce are good quality and cheaper than Portu- 
guese brands, although the latter are better in quality. 


Sardines imported from Portugal, French Morocco, and Yugoslavia are pack- 
ed either in olive oil, vegetable oil (peanut oil), or other substances. Canned sar- 
lines and sardinelike fish imported from Denmark and Germany are principally 
packed in tomato sauce and soy bean oil. 


__ Trade sources are of the opinion that fish packed in cottonseed oil would not 
lind a market in this country as the taste of this oil would not appeal to Austrian 
consumers. 
Note; Values converted to US$ equivalent at the rate of 1 schilling equals US$0.03846, 

, 


an, 
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Belgian Congo 





CANNED SARDINE MARKET: There is no domestic production of canned sar- 
dines in the Belgian Congo. Of the 1, 862 metric tons (valued at US$760, 675) of can- 
ned sardines imported in 1955, 125 tons were imported from the United States. 
Ninety percent of the consumers, practically all Europeans in the high income group, 
prefer the 33-5 oz. can of sardines packed in olive oil. About 9 percent buy the 8- 
oz. tall cans, and the balance 8-oz. ovals and 1-lb. ovals. The olive-oil pack is 
almost universally preferred. The retail market price for the 34-5 oz. can ofcan- 
ned sardines in olive oil ranges from 16-21 U.S. cents a can, points out an August 
6 dispatch from the United States Embassy at Leopoldville. The 8-oz. tall packed 
in olive oil retails for 32 cents a can. Canned sardines in tomato sauce retail in 
8-oz. ovals at 34 cents a can and in 1-lb. ovals at 39 cents a can. 





The Portuguese sardine industry is well established in the Belgian Congo and 
its products are known and liked by Europeans. The Africans are not sardine con- 
sumers, since they are able to obtain local dried fish much more cheaply. Only if 
United States sardines were much cheaper than the present prices, including cost 
of transport, would there be an opportunity for exports. Sardines are too expen- 
sive for the bulk of the African population and must compete in European tastes with 
European tuna, as well as the large quantities of fresh and frozen fish brought in 
from the neighboring colony of Angola. 


A large proportion of the food importers are Portuguese, both as retailers and 
as intermediaries in the native and rural trade, and it is only natural that their 
business contracts would be with suppliers of Portuguese sardines, although French 
sardines are seen in the "luxury" food stores. 


Burma 


CANNED SARDINE MARKET: There is no production of canned sardines in 
Burma, an August 2 dispatch from the United States Embassy at Rangoon points out. 















































; Of the canned sar - Burma's Retail Prices for Canned Sardines 
dines sold in Burma, 55 [Gize of Can Type of Pack | Price Per Can 
percent are packed in Kyat| U. S. Cents 
1-lb. oval cans, 25per~ /3) to 5 oz. Tomato sauce | 0.90 19 
cent in 8-oz. ovals, 10 /3% to 5 oz. Brine 1,25 26 
percent in8-oz. rec- |g oz, tall | Olive oil 2.25 47 
tangulars, 5 percent in |g oz, tall | Vegetable oil | 2.50 | 53 
8-oz. talls and 5 per- 8 oz. tall | Brine 1.50 32 
cent in 1-Ib, talls. 8 oz. oval | Tomato sauce | 1.50 32 

8 oz. oval Brine 1.50 32 
About 80 percent 8 oz. rectangular | Olive oil 2.25 | 47 
of the sardines consum- |j_jh_ oval Tomato sauce } 1.90 40 
ed are packed in tomato 1-lb. oval Brine 2.25 | 47 
sauce, 5 percent inolive|;_jph tall | Brine | 2.25 | 47 
oil, 5 percent in vege- [75 oz. (Japanese, ee ee | 
table oil, 5 percent in _price controlled) Tomato sauce | 1,90 | 40 
brine, and 5 percent 7+ oz. (Japanese, 
natural. price controlled) Tomato sauce | 1.50 | 32 
Note: Values converted at the rate of one kyat equals 21 U, S, cents, 








The percentage of 
sardines consumed by the high, middle, and low income groups is estimated at 10, 
70, and 20 percent, respectively. 
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The retail market price for the 1-lb. oval canned sardine packed in tomato 
sauce is about 40 cents a can, and the 8-oz. oval 32 cents (see table). 


The Burmese Government conserves its United States dollars and other Amer- 
ican-account funds by restricting imports to essential commodities not economical- 
ly obtainable from soft-currency areas. Canned sardines are, therefore, pur- 
chased principally from sources in Japan, Portugal, the United Kingdom, and Den- 
mark. The Bulletin of Import Trade lists canned fish importations without speci- 
fying types. 





Domestic distribution is ordinarily effected through Burmese import firms. 
Importers then wholesale the imports to retail outlets without promotion by either. 


Imports of Japanese origin are purchased by the Civil Supplies Management 
Board for distribution to registered cooperatives for sale at fixed prices. 


In all probability, transportation difficulties (including cost) and less west- 
ernized tastes reduce consumption greatly outside the city. In Rangoon, probably 
ynly occidentals and westernized orientals eat many sardines, to judge from the 
class of retail outlets which handle them. 


The population of Burma is comprised of many different ethnic and religious 
groups, almost all of whom satisfy a large portion of their protein requirements 
with fish, which is an acceptable food. The local fish industry cannot supply enough 
fresh fish, and there are no processing facilities. Consistently, one of the largest 
imports from Japan has been fish and fish preparations, and this category forms a 
respectable proportion of the total imports. 


XO 


Canada 


AUREOMYCIN USE ON FISH ACCEPTED BY AUTHORITIES: The use of aureo- 
mycin within specific quantitative limits has been found acceptable by the Canadian 
Department of National Health and Welfare. The necessary amendments to the reg- 
ulations to permit this use will be recommended to the Minister by the Food and 
Drug Directorate, reports the August 10 issue of the Fisheries Council of Canada 
Bulletin 














Canada is reported to be the first country in the world to approve the use of 
aureomycin on edible fish. 


xe KKK 





FRESH SILVER SALMON EX- 
PORTS PROHIBITED AFTER AU- 
GUST 31: Exports of fresh silver 
or coho salmon are prohibited aft- 
er August 31 each year as aresult 
of changes in British Columbia 
fishery regulations, reports the 
July 1956 Trade News of the Cana- 
dian Department of Fisheries. 


mee. iL phan aed~ Bo! OS net i In past years special prohibi- 
: a tion orders were issued from year 


























to year. The regulation is now amended so that the order will havé a continuing ap- 
plication. 
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PEARL ESSENCE PRODUCED ON WEST COAST: Pearl essence, for many 
years produced on the North American Atlantic coast, is now being produced on the 
Pacific from British Columbia herring scales. As fish are pumped from seiner to 
packing boat, they pass over baffles and screens which remove the scales without 
damaging the fish, about 100 hundred tons of fish produce one ton of scale, which 
produces one pound of essence, according to reports from Canada. 


Denmark 








FISH CONSUMPTION DOWN: Speaking to the annual convention of retail fish 
dealers, the Danish Minister of Fisheries stated that in the past 5 to 6 years the 
per capita consumption of fish in Denmark has declined steadily from 35.2 to 24.2 
pounds annually. The main reason, he asserted, is the high price of fresh fishand, 
in this connection, he referred to the steady increase in the number of boats fishing 
for industrial fish and the resulting decline in the catch of fish for human consump- 
tion. 





The trend toward more industrial fishing continues and there seems little pos- 
sibility of formulating a plan to check it. Another factor in the high price of fishis 
the high cost of distribution, which is also connected with the Danish consumer's 
preference for buying fish in a live rather than frozen state, points out a United 
States Embassy dispatch (August 10, 1956) from Copenhagen, 


** KK & 


LIFT-UP WHEELHOUSE FOR SEINERS: A novel feature has been included by 
a Danish designer (Knud E. Hansen) of two 65-foot-Diesel seiners being built in 
England. The entire wheelhouse and skipper's cabin will be constructed of alumin- 
ium and built to lift off in one piece so that the complete engine installation can be 
removed. This will save time and expense during repairs and maintenance. All 
piping and electrical leads have been designed to break on the superstructure. 











¥, 


Ecuador 


REGULATIONS AFFECTING FISHERIES: The Ecuadoran Monetary Board was 
authorized to require fishing companies to convert up to their entire export earn- 
ings at the Central Bank's official rate of exchange. The companies up until now 
have had to convert only $100 a ton at the official rate. The balance could be kept 
or converted on the free market. Fishing companies (three of the four now oper- 
ating are American-owned) are complaining that a drastic change in the present 
formula would put them out of business. 





Another new regulation fishing companies are protesting requires that export 
° ° e ° ° s . [ss 
taxes be paid in full on fish exports unless they are clearly "industrialized," i.e., 
canned rather than merely refrigerated or frozen. 


A fifth fishing company plans to enter the field soon. It expects to establish a 
cannery, freezing plant, and cold-storage plant in Guayaquil, points out a United 
States Embassy dispatch (August 13, 1956) from Quito. 





— im ie tn te 
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Egypt 


CANNED SARDINE MARKET: There is no production of canned sardines in 
Egypt, states a July 19 dispatch from the United States Embassy at Cairo. Con- 
sumption of sardines is comparatively small in relation to the population. 





True sardines are imported largely from Portugal and to a lesser extent from 
Morocco. Small quantities are also imported from France and Yugoslavia. Im- 
ports of true sardines during 1955 amounted to 813, 275 pounds (valued at US$196,311) 
as compared with 1.1 million ph mc (valued at US$271, 118) for 1954. 


Table 1 "Egypt's C an ne ed Fish Impo arts ; by Cc Count iry of Origin, _1954-55 























True Sardines ‘ ee: Other Canned FS = 
fOrigin | 1955 1954 anh 1955 we» a 
| Quantity it Value Quantity | ___ Value Quantity alue Quantity a ie Va 
1,000 Lbs.| ELI, 000 US$1, 000] 1, 000 Lbs.| Eb1, 000] US$i, 000} 1, 000 Lbs.| Eki, 000/US$i, 000] 1,000 Lbs.| EEi ci000 | USE 000 
' 10 ae | 5 . | 1.4 | 4 | - 
ap | 15 0.8 | 2 17, 553 710.1 | 2,024 9,571 425.0 1, 211 
M 88 7.0 | 20 143 9.8 28 - | - - - 
Net | | 230 | 11.0 | 31 449 21.6 62 
667 6.5 161 916 78.6 224 «| 264 20.4 58 201 19.4 55 
1 769 | 24.9 | 71 12 0.8 2 
1 34 2.5 7 54 4.5 13 
62 2.2 | 6 121 $.1 14 
| 118 4.8 14 147 7.1 20 
22 5 39 3.2 9 i ° : 
( 26 0 5 1.3 | 4_ i 349 18. 104 25 23 
a= le Bis é | 196 136 5.1 1 71 | 19,379 | 794. 2 =e ~_10, 659 i.2 1, 400 





All other types of canned sardines are classified in the Egyptian official import 
statistics under the general heading "Other canned fish inc luding pilchard, macker- 
el, anchovy, and herring, but not including salmon and tuna." Imports under this 
classification in 1955 amounted to 19.4 million pounds (valued at US$2.3 million) as 
compared with 10.7 million pounds (valued at US$1.4 million) for 1954. Of these 
"other canned fish" imports, by far the largest percentage is made up of pilchard 
and mackerel. In 1955, mainly because of the price factor, Japan supplied 91 per- 

ent of the total quantity imported under "other canned fish." 


Imports of all canned fish from the United States are insignificant due mainly 
) Egypt's policy of preserving dollar exchange for other imports such as capital 
goods. 


The most popular size can of true sardines purchased by 95 percent of the con- 
sumers is the 43-oz. flat. Of the other types of canned sardines, about 80 percent 
of the consumers pre- 









































fer the 5-oz. and15- Table 2 - Egyptian Retail Prices for Canned Sardines 
z. tall sizes, 50 Type Price Per Can 
percent of the con- Piasters} U. S.Cents 
sumers prefer the True Sardines in Olive Oil: 
5-oz tall, 15 percent 42-02. Portuguese ... : 3.7-4.5] 10.5-12.8 
the 8-oz. tall, 30 4>-0z. Moroccan & other origin ‘ 3.5-4 10.0-11.4 
percent the 15-oz. True Sardines in Vegetable Oil: 
tall, and the balance 4=-oz. Portuguese pe SES ‘ 3.5-4.3] 10.0-12.3 
other sizes. 4=-oz. Moroccan & other origin , 3.3-3.8| 9.4-10.8 
Other Types of Sardine (Pilchard 
About 75 per- or Mackerel), Natural Pack: 

nt of the true sar- TSSORS Tisis SSRI RER See Sie BIL A 5.7-6.2| 16.2-17.7 
dines consumed are Sethe 884 on is odie ages 3.8-4.2] 10.8-12.0 
packed in olive oil, ke, PPO a) FORE Se ke eee ee ee 2.6-2.8| 7.4- 8.0 

















20 percent in vege- 
table oil, and 5 percent in tomato sauce. Of the other types of sardines consumed, 
90 percent are packed natural, 8 percent in tomato sauce, and 2 percent in other 
condiments. 


The percentage of true sardines consumed by the high and medium income 
groups is estimated at 60 and 40 percent, respectively. The percentage of other 
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types of canned sardines consumed by the medium and low income groups is estimated 


at 25 and 75 percent, respectively. 


Prices of canned sardines are regulated by an Egyptian Government decree 
which provides that the prices paid by the consumer should not be above 16 percent 
of the landed cost of the goods, this 16 percent profit being divided by the importer, 
the wholesaler, andthe retailer. The retail price for the 44-02. size of true sar- 
dines from Portugal ranges from 11-13 U.S. cents (see table 2). 


An import license should first be obtained to make possible the importation of 
canned sardines or any other commodity. The import customs duty on canned sar- 
dines is 8 percent ad valorem plus a quay duty of 0.8 percent ad valorem. 


The largest percentage of the business is done through importers who are at 
the same time distributors selling to wholesalers and sometimes to large retailers. 
These importers account for about 85 percent of the imports. The remaining 15 
percent of the business is done through sales agents who book orders for direct 
shipment from the exporter to large local wholesalers. 


o 
a 


Formosa 
CANNED SARDINE MARKET: Since there is no domestic pack of canned sar- 


dines in Formosa, local consumption is satisfied entirely by imports, states a July 
19 dispatch from the United States Embassy at Taipei. 





Consumption of canned sardines has been decreasing considerably during the 
last few years due largely to reduced imports resulting from the Government im- 
port policy of discouraging importation of consumption goods and expanding the local 
fishing industry. The relatively high price, which includes a 60-percent import 
duty, also discourages consumption of this commodity which used to be consumed 
by the populace during the Japanese occupation of Taiwan. A further decline incon- 
sumption is anticipated in the future. 












































Formosa's Imports of Canned Sardines, 1954-55 
Country of Origin : 1955 : 1954 — 
weet Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Lbs. NT$ US$ Lbs. NT$ US$ | 
A 1, 164, 534] 3,911, 687] 157, 856| 4, 341, 120 | 16, 182, 470 | 653, 044: 
Cemedea....-.- - - - 1,457 4,972 201| 
WestGermany . - - - 992 11, 472 463 
PeOROM. 95. 5 x - - - 5 39 2| 
United States. . 216 1, 279 52 73 456 18 
Originunknown, 84 1, 353 95 - - os 
J. Se 1, 164, 834| 3, 914, 319 | 157, 963] 4, 343, 647 |16, 199, 409 | 653, 728 
Eighty percent of the consumers prefer the 15-o0z. oval cans, and 20 percent 


the 7.5-oz. ovals. All of the canned sardines consumed in Formosa are packed in 
tomato sauce and are used only by the high-income group. This is because of the 
relatively high price on the local market, compared with the price of fresh fish. 
Retail market prices for the 7.5-oz. ovals are 30 U.S. cents a can and for the 15- 
oz. ovals, 46 cents a can, 


Imports of canned sardines during 1955 amounted to 1.2 million pounds (valued 
at US$157, 963) as compared with 4.3 million pounds (valued at US$653, 730) during 
1954. The majority of the imports during 1955 were from Japan with a small a- 
mount from the United States (see table). 
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Canned sardines are marketed through importers who sell to wholesalers, who 
in turn sell to retailers or grocers. In Taipei the larger wholesalers are in some 
cases also importers. Some wholesalers or importers of canned food also main- 
tain retail outlets. Most of the importers are concentrated in Taipei. 

Note: Values converted to US$ equivalents at the official rate of NT$24.78 equals US$1, 


y z 
$3) 


France 





FISH CANNING INDUSTRY AND CANNED SARDINE MARKET: Pack: The 
French fish canning industry in 1955 comprised 163 companies with 222 plants in 
peration, A total of 17,017 persons worked a total of 14 million hours in these 


plants. Salaries and wages totaled 1.9 billion francs (US$5.4 million) for 1955. 








~ Table 1 - France's Pack and End-of-Year Stocks of Canned Sardines and 
Sardinelike Fish, 1952-55 





















































eee ee Packt! End-of-Year Stocks! 
| aha 1955 | 1954 | 1953 | 1952 | 1955] 1954 | 1953 | 1952 
owie « &mmeteic Tons . ira ; eve? LOtLic TORN 64 ois 
Sardines ..... |10,340| 20,900] 16,960| 9,660], , 
Sprats & anchovies 530 706 120] 1,900 |2> 422} 8.932) 5, 200) 5, 100 
Mackerel, .... |14,126) 12,380] 10, 886|10,094|2,348| 2,043] 2,200/1, 300 
Herring & pilchard 6,080] 4,430} 8,000] 6,440 |4,225| 3,210] 4, 400|3, 400 
_Total .... %|31,076] 38, 416] 35, 966 | 28, 094 |/8, 995 | 14, 185 | 11, 800 | 9, 800 
1/ Semigross weight--weight including immediate container, 
Canned sardines (including sprats and anchovies) comprised 19.3 percent of 
ill fish canned in France in 1955, and 39.4 percent of the total in 1954. The cor- 
responding percentages for both sardines and sardinelike fish were 54.4 percent in 


1955 and 70.1 percent in 1954. 


The pack of canned sardines and sardinelike fish in France during 1955 amount- 
ed to 31,076 metric tons as compared with 38, 416 tons in 1954, according to a 
United States Embassy dispatch from Paris dated July 23. 


Consumption: Canned sardines and sardinelike fish are consumed regularly at 
ill income levels in France except the very lowest. The trade has estimated that 
nly 16 percent of French families are not at this time regular consumers. Ofthese, 





Table 2 - France's Estimated Conewagiinn™ of Canned Sardines 
and Sardinelike Fish, 1953-55 








Percentage of Con- 

Type Consumption sumption Supplied 

by Domestic Pack 

| ade ll 1955 | 1954 | 1953 | 1955 | 1954 | 1953 

2/ ~ <&alletric Tone)... 1-3 Sea ee 

All sardines and sardinelike fish’. / 52,281|51,984/56,219| 59 | 74 64 

Only sardines, sprats, and anchovies 34,233 /34,970/40,133 = | = 

l/ Semigross weight--weight including immediate container, 

Since this item in the French Tariff (Tariff Item No, 05-15-13) includes all types of canned fish except salmon and true 
Sardines, it is not possible to obtain exact foreign trade data for mackerel, herring, and pilchard, Imports and exports 
of these have been estimated as percentages (8 percent of imports and 55 percent of exports of Item No, 05-15-13 for 
the years shown) suggested by representatives of the trade, Since countries outside the Franc zone account for a rela- 
tively small proportion of imports and those from North Africa do not include mackerel, herring, or pilchard, the 8-per- 
cent estimate is approximately confirmed by analysis of statistics, 

3/ Production, plus imports, minus exports (Tariff Item No, 04-15-12) adjusted for change in year-end stocks, 
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only 8 percent are considered outside the ranks of potential consumers, for reasons 
of extremely low income, prejudice against conserved foods in general, or domicile 
in areas where freshly-caught fish is available daily at low prices. a 
Te 
In a market already so deeply penetrated, opportunity for horizontal expansion fi 
is therefore limited to 8 percent and any important increase in sales will depend up- tl 
on vertical expansion, that is greater consumption by families which are already in- g 
cluding canned fish fairly regularly in their diet. The trade has estimated that of 
100 regular customers of canned sardine-type fish, 81 buy sardines repeatedly, 22 F? 
buy mackerel fillets repeatedly, and 20 buy herring or pilchard repeatedly, with 
the overlap of 23 percent being families which regularly consume two or more of the ie 
these products. In general, the market has been established by the true sardines, . 
and sales of the other . 
Table 3 - Most Popular Can Sizes of Canned Sardines and | sardine-types are de- 
Sardinelike Fish Marketed in France veloping pr ively 1 
ping progressively; 1 
French Can Weight Estimated among families which 1 
Nomenclature of Contents Percentage Marketed) have acquired an ap- 7 
Grams| Ounces Percent preciation of canned 1 
Sardines: fish through the use of 1 
1/15 p/ Ane 46 1s 17 sardines. The other li 
1/10 P. Club 20 69 23 20 types are therefore l1 
| 3 Sever 87 3 5 more susceptible of I 
“i 2 ee. eee 125 4 25 horizontal expansion, A 
1/4 P. Club 30. 130 45 9 i 
| 1/4P30 ... 173 6 11 The spread of con- 1 
Bo .23. eee 232 84 9 sumption is fairly even 1 
Sree es 8 375 124 2 between income groups, 1 
) ae 750 245 1 The general average of 1 
Cinere 5... - - 1 somewhat over 80 per- Fl 
Mackerels:2! | se een Ran 
0) 2p Se 122 4% 16 iy taisbe ee 3 
1/4 Club 30. . 127 42 | 36 a + Bead Pes: ry 3 
ts 183 | 65 | 24 wow bax ora, aa ™ q 
use Gongiei | er) |! irougkheawern | | 
; eu Sani tidied seasons. The stability l 
Pilchard-Herring: | of the market is prob- [- 
1/2 P. (ovale- | ably due to the custom lt 
pilchards) . . 367 | 13 3/ of serving a minor hors 
1/ Also anchovies, d'oeuvre course be- 1 
2/ Based on a market survey b: the trade in 1952, Representatives of the trade affirm | fore the main dish of ly 
that conditions have not materially changed since that time, each meal. I 
3/ Most popular size, = 
There is no evi- 
dence of a steadily increasing trend through the past three years, but representa- I 
tives of the trade are confident that a gradual increase in per capita consumption ' 
can be realized, depending of course upon the prices of sardine-types relative to , 
alternative foods. Most of the competing products for hors d'oeuvres are more ex- " 
pensive than canned fish. t 
Retail Prices: Retail prices of canned sardines (see table 8) are becoming 
somewhat erratic because of strong upward pressures: (1) the 1955 catch was t 
hardly half that of 1954, which was by no means a record year; (2) adverse weather : 
conditions during the winter 1955/56 sharply increased prices of vegetable oil and t 
especially olive oil (the latter is from 50-150 percent more expensive); (3) a cer- t 
tain amount of speculation in wholesale sardines. Differences in prices for the c 
same can size are also to be reckoned: (1) various cooking methods, (2) incidental | 
transportation differentials. k 
The 1956 mackerel catch has been far below expectations. This will in all likei- t 
hood send mackerel prices upwards in the same pattern as sardine prices. ‘ 
n 
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Imports: In 1954, 
able, 
tons): 


from the United States. 
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the last year for which a detailed breakdown is readily avail- 
imports of canned true sardines from French Union sources were (in metric 
Morocco 10, 700; Algeria 4,061; Tunisia 1, 278. 


There were no imports 


The French Union sources enjoy a preferential position in 
the French market and the admission of sardines from Portugal is periodically ne- 


gotiated as an integral part of the bilateral trade agreement (see table 9). 





Table 4 - List of Standard Can Sizes Used in France 


for Canned Sardines and Sardinelike Fish 





























ete Weight of Contents Dimensions thet 
Grams Ounces mm. 
i/i5 .. 46 14 99 x 46 x 18.5| Anchovies & Sardines 
1/10 P. (Cc lub 20) 69 25 1104 x 59.8x 20 Sardines 
Wor. . 87 3 C6 = Oe.” se Se dy 
mer. 2... 115 4 1105 x 76 x 24 25 
1/6 P. 25 Au 122 44 105 x 76 x 24 Mackerel fillets 
1/6 P, ovale Sr 135 44 105.2 x 64.7x 30.5)|Sardines 
1/6P. Club 30. | 115 44 104 x 59.8x 28.5 . 
1/6P. Club 30. | 122 45 1104 x 59.8x 28.5] Mackerel fillets 
1/4 P., 30 | 173 6 1105 = 76 =x 31.51 Sardines 
1/4 P, 30 183 64 |105 x. 76 x 31.5] Mackerel fillets 
1/3 P. 40 232 8; |154 x 55 x 40 |Sardines 
1/3 P, (Sardines) | 232 84 115.7x 94.6x 32 " 
Ree ee 84 [115.7 x 94.6x 32 Mackerel fillets 
1/2 P. (Sardines) | 348 125 |115.7x 94.6x 43.5|Sardines 
1: ee a 13 |115.7x 94.6x 43.5 |Mackerel (whole) 
1/1 P, (Sardines) | 697 |1]b. 8; |115.7x 94.6x 81 |Sardines 
5 Seer eee es ee kt A Mackerel (whole) 
3/1 P. (Sardines) | 2,094 |4lbs.10 |205.3x120.4x104 |Sardines 
1 P, | 2,205 4 lbs. 132 205.3 x 120.4 x 104 Mackerel (whole) 
Tall all Rectangular: 
tide (longue). | 245 83 [154.1 x 55.4x 40 |Mackerel (whole) 
2 P. (longue). | 367 13 1196.2x 55.4x 45 Mackerel (whole) 
Ovals } 
1/6P, (Ovale 
Poisson) 115 4; 1105.2 x 64.7x 30.5 |Mackerel (whole) 
1/2 P, (Pilc har ds) 367 13 |160.5 x 108 x 37.5 | Pilchards (or herring) 
1 / I _P, (Pilchards) | 735 |1l lb. 10 (1160.5 x 108 x 65 Pilchards (or herring} 
ource; Institut National de la Conserve, 

















The exact volume of other sardine-type (mackerel, herring, pilchard, 
item 04-15-13) imports is unknown because all canned fish other than salmon and 


true sardines are com- 
dined in one tariff item. 
The trade representa- 
tives consulted have esti- 
mated that only 8 percent 
f the import trade in 
this item consists of sar- 
dine-types and states that 
the principal sources of 
these are Norway, West 
Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and the United 
Kingdom, all OEEC coun- 
tries with which France 
conducts bilateral trade 
negotiations. 








etc.-- 


Sardinelike Fish Consumed in Franc e,1 


| Table 5 - Packing Media for Canned Sardines and 


1952-55 





























Packing Media Percentage of Total 
Consumption 

1955 | 1954 |1953]| 1952 
ee Aer 

Oil nse 39 50 46 45 
Tomato sauce 11 8 11 10 
Natural . 29 24 22 25 
Marinade (white) wine e sauce), 21 18 21 20 
Total 100 | 100 100 | 100 








V/ Based on a market survey "made by the trade in 1952, Trade representatives 
affirm that conditions have not materially changed since that time. 
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Distribution: The production of sardine-type canned fish is generally sold by 
the canners direct to the retail outlets through salesmen operating throughout the 
country. Single orders from canners are generally in lots of full cases (one case 
containing 100 cans). 



































Table 6 - Trade Estimates of Packing Media for Canned Sardines — 

and Sardinelike Fish by Type of Fish, 1955 a 

Packing Media Percentage of Total Consumption oe 

et: 2 . Sardines| Mackerel | Herring | Pilchard 

SAPS . Paes 
Vegetable oil (other than soya oil). . 54 8 58 - 
I Sig oa har ace hl ge hoon 42 - - : 
eg ee a ee 4 - - - 
re ree ee er ae - 92 42 - 
Tomato and oil sauce ...:.+. +s. - - - 100 
ar rarer arr ae 100 100 100 100 
[1/ Olive oil percentage will presumably be lower for 1956 because of adverse weather conditions which brought about a 

sharp increase in price causing many canners to switch to vegetable oil (mostly peanut oil). 











For small orders, that is, by dozens of cans of any of the categories of sar- 
dine-type canned fish, retailers are supplied by local wholesalers which number 
about 2,000 throughout France. Restaurants and other large users generally apply 
either to the canners or to local wholesalers, according to their requirements, 
rather than to retailers. Chain-store purchasing offices deal direct with the can- 
ners. 

About 12 important food-product wholesalers in the Paris area are handling 


and controlling the whole of the import business in France, They are operating 
along lines somewhat similar to 











Table 7 - French Consumption of Canned those used by the canners, send- 
Sardines and Sardinelike Fish by Income ing salesmen throughout the coun- 
== Groups and by Type of Fish try. Some of them keep stocks 
Type [ Income | 





| Over-All| for redistribution in the main 











of Fish | High | Middle | Low| Average | cities of France. Many have ex- 
(Percentage Buying Each Type | clusive agencies for definite 
of Product in EachGroup--%) | makes of canned food products. 
Sardines ... 85 | 82 76 | 81 
Mackerels .. 23 23 | 20 | 22 Sardine-type canned fish is 
Herrings ... 9 10 | 10 | 10 considered a standard item of the 
ritchards. . . b) 11 14 10 retail grocery business, and 








there are 213,000 retail grocers 
(212,866 in 1954) throughout France. This figure includes some 29, 550 retail out- 
lets of 102 chain-store groceries. In addition about 23,000 pork-butchers (''char- 
cuteries'') and about 6,000 fish dealers also sell sardine-type canned fish to sup- 
plement their specialties. 


Government Purchase of Sardines: The French government purchases regular- 
ly sardine-type canned fish for the Armed Forces and Administration. The tonnage 
of canned fish purchased in 1954 (last typical year) was about 2, 900 metric tons 
(i.e. about 7.5 percent of the 1954 sardine-type production). The armed forces 
which account for 80 percent of these purchases are expected to require increased 
amounts in the immediate future because of the North-African operations. Should 
the expected 1956 stock deficit affect the French Government's ability to meet its 
normal requirements, emergency import measures (outside normal trade) would 
then be resorted to; Portugal, Morocco, and Spain were mentioned by the trade 
as the most likely sources of supply if this should occur. Asa rule, Government 
purchases are conducted through competitive bidding from canners who are request- 
ed each quarter-year by the several purchasing agencies to submit bids. Thesere- 
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quests for bids are publicized through official government organs, posters, and 
circulars to trade associations and chambers of commerce, 
experts controls the bidding and adjudication. 


A team of government 





__ Table 8 - Frencl 


n Retail Prices— 


1/ 


for Canned Sardines and Sardinelike Fish 




























































































i nite Size j 2 Packing Media and Price Per Can Contents 

nines es ee Olive Oil Tomato Weight 

; ‘|Francs| U.S.¢ Francs| U.S.¢ Francs| U.S.¢ Ounces 

Sardines: 

i, er 38- 45] 10.9-12.9] 68- 78/19.4-22.3] nia. n.a. ls 
1/10 P. Club 20 55- 80] 15.7-22.9]| 88- 98] 25.1-28.0 n.a, n.a. 23 
1/8 P. 92 | 26.3 138 39.4 n.a. na. 34 
1/6P. 25 . 85-100| 24, 3-28.6 |120-195! 34.3-55.7| 73 20.9 4 
1/6 P. Club 30, 80- 115} 22.9-32.9 |140-165/] 40.0-47.1 |120-160/ 34.3-45.7 45 
1/4 Club 30 80-110| 22.9-31.4 90-185] 25. 7-52.9 n. a. na. 45 
1/3 P. 40 1158-220] 45.1-62.9 |200-225| 57.1-64.3 na. na. 84 
!.) Srey L - 390 111.4 n. a, =e 125 

L __White Wine _| Contents Weight 
E Francs. U.S.¢ Ounces 
Mackerels: 
6P, 25 60- 80 | 17. 1-22.9 + 
1/6 P. Club 30 60- 85] 17.1-24.3 42 
1/4 Club 30 | 65- 85] 18.6-24.3 44 
1/4P. 30 | 75- 85| 21.4-24.3 65 
1/3 P. 40 Pee a 83 
1/2 P. (longue) _|140-155] 40. 0-44. 3 13 
ae RS __ White Wine Vegetable Oil Contents Weight 
Francs U.S.¢ Francs | U.5.¢ Ounces 
Herring: 
12 P. (longue) 240 68.6 260 ¢f | 5% 13 
1/4 Club 30 . 140 40.0 ? —_——e = 43 
Tomato and Oil Contents Weight 
Francs U.5.¢ Ounces | 

Pi ir as: 

“P (Pilchards) | 80-110] 22. 9-31. 4 13 is 
verages for stocks of the past two seasons, n.a. ~ not available, 











In “y + 
Prospects: 
aericle 
Vnicn 18 € 


xpected to be 4, 


Because of exceptionally low production of fresh sardines in 1955 
ncy has been accumulating in the stocks of canned sardine-type fishes 
500 metric tons (below normal) as of the start of the 1956 



































selling campaign in August. The estimated amount of deficiency applies to both 
____Table 9 - France's Imports of Canned True Sardines, 1/ 1952-55 
__ Item me Unit 1955 1954 1953 1952 
Value--Total Million Francs 5, 066 4,452 5, 582 5, 354 
Value--Total US$1, 000 14,474] 12,720] 15,949) 15,297 
Quantity--Total . Metric Tons 17, 333 | 17,817 | 23,672) 23, 259 
By C —ouniry of Origin: 
Frencl ch Union i Metric Tons 14,489] 16,039) 21,102] 21, 381 
Portugal - | = . 2, 832 1,778 2,570 1, 865 
| _ Other Countries | ‘“ - 12 - - 13 
|1/ Tariff Item 04-15-12, sardines, sprats, and anchovies, 








annery and whole 
ply 


sale stocks. 


The trade reports that the accumulating short sup- 
position threatens to result in price increases which might be as high as 20 per- 


ent. Partial relief from this situation can be expected through a shift from true 
Sardines to other sardine types but the leading beneficiary of such a shift in con- 


Sumption pattern is more likely to be tuna which has a more stable market because 
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the catch is not subject to as many hazards as sardines. The situation appears in 
principle to call for an increase in imports of sardine-type fishes in the coming 
months. 


So far as the prospects of imports from the United States are concerned, if 
prices are competitive the principal obstacle is likely to be the over-all Govern- 
ment program of regulation of dollar imports. It may be assumed that as large a 
part as possible of the additional requirements will be obtained from French Union 
sources, particularly North Africa. The Western European countries also enjoy 
advantage over the United States as a source of supply because under the system of 
reciprocal agreements imports from these countries are presumed to influence fay- 
orably the level of their imports from France, whereas the licensing of additional 
imports from the United States only add to France's already heavy dollar trade 
deficit. 

Note; Values converted to US$ equivalents at the rate of 350 French francs equal US$1, 





xe KK 


REVIEW OF THE FISHERIES, 1955: The French fish catch for 1955(505,000 
metric tons, including salt cod), was a record15,000 tons over 1954. Deep-sea 
fish continues to provide the bulk, and the tonnage caught grows every year due to 
better conditions and improved techniques. Catches of other types of fish remain- 
ed more or less stable. 








Prices throughout remained stable and demand kept pace withincreased quan- 
tities, because of the shortage of pilchards, herring, and tuna. 


Imports of fresh fish were up by 2,500 tons in 1955, but salt and smoked im- 
ports fell. The importation of shellfish showed an important increase, due to its 
liberation from quota restrictions. One notable tendency was the increase in im- 
ported fillets, which jumped from 2, 800 to 2, 900 tons. 


On the export side, salt cod continuedto lead with 32, 380 tons, but other types, 
including fresh fish, showed little or no increase, reports World Fishing of July 
1956. 








French West Africa 


CANNED SARDINE MARKET: There is no local fishing for sardines and no 
sardine canning industry in French West Africa, states a June 27 dispatch from 
the United States Embassy at Dakar. 





A good indication of the consumption of canned sardines in French West Africa 
is given by the imports for the first three months of 1956, which amounted to about 
503 metric tons (valued at US$290, 925). Morocco was the principal supplier with 
485 tons, and the balance was supplied by France, Portugal, Algeria, West Ger- 
many, and Denmark. It is evident that data for such a short period do not reflect 
seasonal consumption trends. Consumption is probably increasing as Africans 
learn to enjoy European foods. Infact, lower quality, cheaper sardines (largely 
from Morocco) have a large sale among the Africans. 


The most popular size of canned sardines is the 43-0z. (125 grams) can. From 
time to time, one can obtain other sizes but by far the majority of the imports are 
the 44-0z. size. 








<-ooo 
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By far the most popular packing medium is refined peanut oil. A small per- 
centage of the imports also are packed in tomato sauce and some of the higher-cost 
ones are packed in pure olive oil (from France and Portugal). There is also one 
brand of "luxury'' sardines on the market from France packed with truffles and 
various spices. Packing with mustard sauce or brine is not popular locally. 


A great majority of the imported sardines is consumed by the French residents 
(only 0.4 percent of the total population), although the few of the Africans who are 
beginning to acquire European tastes also buy them. 


The retail market price for the 43-o0z. can of sardines packed in tomato sauce 
and in peanut oil from Morocco is 17 U.S. cents a can, and in peanut oil from 
Portugal is 20 cents. The same size can of high-quality sardines, skinless, bone- 
less, and packed in pure olive oil from Portugal is 37 cents, and the same type 

fc TT. aoe . ¢ it . " oud FON ° 
k from France is 49 cents. The price of the luxury quality sardines packed 
pure olive oil withtruffles, spices, andother condiments from France is 66 cents. 


Because of the necessity to conserve foreign exchange, import permits and 

reign currency are ordinarily not allowed for imports of food items. Imports 
rom countries outside the French Union are allowed because they are included in 
barter trade agreements with France. Therefore, there does not at present appear 

be a market for American exports to French West Africa. When a trade agree- 
ment has been concluded between France and other countries providing for imports 
f sardines, a public notice is given asking all importers interested in buying from 
that country to notify the Government authorities as to the amounts they wish to 
purchase. Allocations of import permits are then made proportionately to the total 
juantity to be allowed. 


* ee KS 


ALBACORE TUNA FISHING: Commercial fishing for tuna in French West Afri- 
a was started late in 1955. From November 30, 1955, to May 20, 1956, the catch 
was 1, 700 metric tons of albacore tuna, points out a July 30 dispatch from the Unit- 
ed States Consulate at Dakar. This tonnage compares with the results shown in 
France by a port such as Douarnenes (1, 980 tons of tuna during the last season), 
t the fish from tropical waters is considered superior. At Douarnenes 96 boats 
ished for tuna while at Dakar only 7 boats caught the amount indicated. 





German Federal Republic 


INAUGURATION OF 1956 DEEP-SEA FISHING SEASON: The fourth annual 
postwar ''Day of the Deep-Sea Fisheries’ was held in Cuxhaven July 14-15 to cele- 
brate the opening of the West German fishing season. Guests included high Federal 
and Land officials and foreign government representatives. A series of ceremonies 
and celebrations highlighted the official opening of the 1956 West German fishing 
season, This year the event took place in Cuxhaven, one of the four major home 
ports of the West German trawler fleet. The month of July is chosen for the event 
because trawler companies have then finished the annual over-haul of a large part 
f their fleet in preparation for the herring season. 











The opening of this year's deep-sea fishing season began July 14, 1956, with 
a religious service in memory of the fishermen who lost their lives on the high seas 
during the past year. There followed a tour of inspection of the fishery port of Cux- 
haven, the West German fisheries research vessel Anton Dohrn, and of the visiting 
Belgian and Dutch fisheries service vessels. 
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Federal Minister Dr. von Merkatz stated that the Federal Government intends 
to continue its active support of the West German deep-sea fisheries, mentioning 
in this regard the current improvement of the government's fisheries protection 
service. He also recommended that steps should be taken to intensify the training 
and education of young fishermen. At a press conference Dr. Dierks, executive 
manager of the Federal Association of Deep-Sea Fisheries, announced that DM450,000 
(US$107, 000) are being allocated to such a training center for groups of 240 pro- 
spective fishermen. The school will be located in Bremerhaven. 


With regard to future developments in the fishing trade the tenor of the speech- 
es was that government intervention should be kept to aminimum. The most im- 
portant task facing the trade today, according to the speakers, is the improvement 
of the quality of fish products so as to develop a greater outlet for an increasing 
production by the German fisheries, according to the United States Consulate at 


Bremen (July 30, 1956). 


Gold Coast 


CANNED SARDINE MARKET: It is impossible to obtain statistics on sardine 
consumption in the Gold Coast, according to a United States Embassy dispatch of 
June 21, from Accra, 





Sardine consumption has always been high with the African population who use 
them in mixtures of rice and other local crops in the preparation of native dishes. 
Tali and rectangular cans are seldom found in stores, the 43-oz. flat and 8-oz. 
oval are the popular sizes. The most popular medium of packing is in oil, general- 
ly vegetable, as this lends itself well to the preparation of the native dishes. It is 
estimated that better than 95 percent of the sardines sold in the Gold Coast are 
packed in oil and are consumed by the low-income group. They prefer the cheaper 
vegetable-oil pack, as olive oil is more expensive. 


The Gold Coast is a member of the sterling area, and in accordance with the 
monetary policy of that area, unrestricted expenditure of dollars on goods readily 
available from within the sterling area or from O.E.E.C. countries is not per- 
mitted. On occasions, surplus of dollars permit sporadic importation from the 
United States of items such as canned fish, but this trade should not be considered 
as an important export outlet for American producers. 


Practically all distribution is through extremely large concerns. These con- 
cerns sell in quantity to 'Mammy Traders," who receive a commission from the 
large dealers and they in turn sell to lesser traders. These products eventually 
reach the most primitive areas of the country. The National Government and the 
Gold Coast Armed Forces occasionally ask for tenders on large quantities of food- 
stuffs. 





Iceland 


FISHERIES TRENDS, JANUARY-JULY 1956: The Icelandic North Coast her- 
ring season as of June 30, 1956, was three times that of last year, and the summer 
ocean perch fishing was excellent, points out a United States Embassy dispatch(Au- 
gust 9) from Reykjavik. The total Icelandic fish catch through July 31 this year was 
321,000 metric tons in comparison with 286, 000 tons for the same period in 1955. 
Herring accounted for most of the increase. The outlook for frozen fish shipments 
to the United States is reported as somewhat improved. 
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The larger-than-usual carryover of export stocks of fishery products existing 
at the end of 1955 was eliminated during the first half of 1956 since exports were 
24 percent higher than in the same period a year 
earlier. Stocks as of June 30 were at approximate- 
) ly last year's level. Most of the increase in ex- 
ports was in shipments of frozen fish, with the bulk 
ff the increase destined for the Soviet Bloc. It is 
reported that 84 percent of Iceland's total Soviet 
Bloc trade was in frozen fish. 


The only other volume market for frozen fish 
ontinued to be the United States. Exports of fro- 
1 fish to the United States has increased from 

6,000 metric tons for the first half of 1955 to 
7,200 tons for the first half of this year. On the 
ther hand, frozen fish shipments to the Soviet 
Bloc increased from 16, 000 tons to 22, 300 tons 
juring the same period. While shipments to the 
United States are up, sales may or may not be since frozen fish is actually sold ex- 
warehouse after it arrives in the United States. The increased shipments may re- 
flect in part the tight storage situation in Iceland. 





Iceland herring exports, 
































Table 1 - Iceland's Estimated Production of LARGE NUMBER OF FIL- 
____Frozen Fish, January-June 1956 Hear oss. “RINMING ACHINES 
ene So 25m - = : Iceland will receive 
—=Pecles oe delivery of 17 automatic filleting 
Cod fillets oe ee ee ee |) 284172 | and skinning machines in 1956 and 
bie Mieke ek ee 1. 906 40 in 1957. These are being pur- 
Deer oathek Milate ©. -..°s%o-o : 902 chased under a DM7-8 million 
Ocean perch fillets.......| 5,208 (US$1.7-1.9 million) export credit 
Coalfish fillets . | 4 396 obtained in Western Germany. 
Ling fillets . SIRT Te 53 Since each of these machines will 
Flounder fillets & whole frozen _| 167 replace 18 to 20 Bigh-com tieer- 
| Total January-June 1956. , | 32,904 ore, tis acquletn ar ate 
"Total January-June 1955. | 33.175 stitute a significant step towards 








lowering costs and improving Ice- 
and's competitive position in frozen fish. It will also, presumably, increase total 
uutput and, unless exports improve, aggravate the frozen stocks problem. 


* OK OK 


NEW TRAWLERS ORDERED FROM WEST GERMAN SHIPYARD: The City of 
Reykjavik has contracted with a West German shipyard in Bremerhaven to build, 
‘or delivery early in 1958, Iceland's largest trawler. The new 800-ton vessel will 
carry a crew of 48 men and cost close to US$774, 908 (IKr. 12.6 million). A simi- 
iar contract was signed in the spring of 1956 by the town of Neskaupsstadur. The 
two new trawlers will replace two that were wrecked in 1955. The additions will 
bring the trawler fleet up to 46 vessels, states a July 6 United States Embassy dis- 
patch from Reykjavik. 





The Bremerhaven shipyard was selected over the shipyards of several other 
countries because of favorable terms and quicker delivery. 


* KKK * 


NORTH COAST HERRING SEASON: The previously booming North Coast her- 
ring season blew away on July 25 in a blast of Arctic wind that lasted ten days and 
deposited snow on Iceland's northern passes. As a result the herring overnight de- 
serted the surface and the Icelandic hopes for its return en masse are waning. 
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Whereas the catch in the single week ending July 21 was about 30, 000 metric tons, 
that for the following week was 11,000, and that for the week ending August 4 only 
1,000. The weather improved, but the catches did not and increasing numbers of 
boats were reportedly giving up and departing for the South Coast. 


























Icelandic North Coast Herring Catch Through August 4, 1956, with Comparisons 
1956 1955 
Barrels Metric Tons} Barrels Metric Tons 
To reduction plants .... | 244,894 33, 061 22,087 2,982 
OG ere. 6S ce 5 bach 20te OOS 34, 695 155, 773 21, 029 
ee Te . 4. 5 sce 9,394 939 8,017 802 
ea ere 85 eae 68, 695 185, 877 24, 813 

















An additional contract for 50,000 barrels of salted North Coast herring has 
been signed with the Soviet Union and accordingly salting operations (for such her- 
ring as is now being caught) have been resumed. The final total of North Coast 
contracts stands as follows: U.S.S.R. 150,000 barrels; Sweden 60, 000-70, 000 
barrels; and Finland 75,000 barrels. Other sales will be so small as to be almost 
negligible. 


The South Coast herring season began and first catches were reportedly good, 
Contracts in hand total 60,000 barrels, or 25,000 Jess than last year. This results 
from the fact that 25,000 barrels of the Russian South Coast contract was, as the 
contract authorized, filled with North Coast herring. At present the orders stand: 
50,000 barrels for the U.S.S.R., and 10,000 barrels for Poland. 


* KKK 


REVIEW OF THE FISHERIES, 1955: The total Icelandic fish catch of 1955 was 
409,000 metric tons, 5.5 percent above 1954, Apart from herring, the total fish 
catch was greater than in any previous year. The increase was due mainly to the 
ocean perch catch by the trawlers which rose about 21.2 percent as compared with 
1954. At the same time the motor fishing boats increased their total catch by 6.3 
percent as compared with 1954. Despite the fact that the herring season of 1955 in 
North Iceland gave very poor results, the herring catch proved to be 10.4 percent 
above the 1954 catch when the herring season was a total failure. The herring fish- 
eries off the south and west coast of Iceland gave fairly good results and lasted 
longer than in many a previous year. 








Principal changes in fish processing: the salt-fish production rose by nearly 
24 percent and the production of stockfish by about 12.5 percent, but the production 
of frozen fish dropped by 5 percent. 


* eK K 


WINTER FISHING SEASON, 1956: The catch during the first two months of 
1956 was considerably below the same period of 1955, and slightly lower than in 
1954. The total catch was 23.9 percent below the first two months of 1954, the 
trawlers doing considerably worse than the motor fishing boats. The reduced 
trawler catch, however, was due to the fact that the season did not begin until Jan- 
uary 24. In February the trawler catch was well above February 1954. 





The trawlers the early part of 1956 had by and large had a poor season, both 
on account of unfavorable weather conditions and poor catches. The situation did 
improve about the middle of April, however. 


The delay in the start of the season was due to the fact that the operators of 
the trawlers declared that they were not in a position to operate their vessels be- 
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cause of rising operational costs. Accordingly they sought a new agreement with 
the Government for a more favorable working basis for their vessels. As no agree- 
ment was forthcoming at the end of 1955, there was a stoppage which lasted until 
January 24. The new agreement, reached on January 21, provided for special 
measures in support of the fisheries, says the January-April issue of Fjarmalatidindi. 








India 
DRIED SHRIMP INDUSTRY FACING CRISIS: The century-old shrimp industry 
yf Kerala (Travancore-Cochin and Malabar) is facing a crisis as a result of the 


Government of Burma's complete ban on imports of dried prawns from outside 
Burma except from the mainland of China, effective July 3, 1956. 





For over 80 years Burma has been the chief customer of Kerala's shrimp, con- 
suming about 90 percent of Kerala's annual production of about 10,000 metric tons. 
But in recent years, owing to the shifting of Burma's import policy from time to 
time, placing shrimp on the open general license list at one time and on the re- 
stricted license list at another, the fortunes of the Kerala shrimp industry have 
been fluctuating. A Burmese Purchasing Mission visited India in February 1956 
ind the orders placed by the Mission included dried prawns worth Rs. 24 lakhs 
(US$504,000). This order reportedly helped the clearance of accumulated stocks of 
iried prawns in Kerala. 


The President of the Travancore-Cochin Prawn Curers' Cooperative Market- 
ng Society—', a prominent society engaged in the trade, in a recent statement is- 
sued to the press, has brought out the serious situation in the trade at present. He 
stated that with Burma's latest order totally banning all imports of dried prawns 
except from China, with the season for the catch of shrimp now in full swing on the 
west coast and with a contract entered into by Burma with the Society expiring on 
July 31, 1956, the shrimp industry was facing a crisis. 


The Society President clarified a misunderstanding in certain quarters that the 
trade in shrimp could easily be directed to the United States, which had started to 
buy large quantities of Indian shrimp. He explained that America was taking large- 
size frozen and raw shrimp, while the Burmese market's demand was for ordinary 
iried small shrimp. He added that shipments of shrimp to America were started 
nly last year and lack of cold storage and other facilities had hindered development 
in that direction, 


The Madras State Fisheries Marketing Officer explained that shrimp shipped to 
Burma belong to a particular species, very small compared to the large shrimp ex- 
ed to the United States and that it was naturally impossible for that particular 
lety to grow bigger in size to suit the latter trade. 
1¢ Travancore-Cochin Prawn Curers’ Cooperative Marketing Society has a membership of 300 with a share capital of 
Rs,30,000 (US$6,300), One-third of the total exports of prawn in 1954/55 season was done through the society, The 
ate fins s percent of the market rate to the producers and curers at the very initial stage, payment being com- 
pLeted alter Sates, 


»+ 





* KKK 


FIRST FREEZER VESSEL TO HANDLE SHRIMP: The first quick-freezing 
vessel to operate along the west coast of India has arrived in Bombay from the 
United States, points out the July 1956 World Fishing. This 115-ton vessel, the 
M/V Judith, has a quick-freezing capacity of 4 tons a day and additional cold-stor- 
age facilities for approximately 70 tons of fish. It has been commissioned by an 
Indo-American venture. 
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The vessel will be completely manned by Indian personnel, and will move from 
port to port along the coast, collecting fish and freezing it on the spot. The main 
catch will be shrimp. In many cases she will deliver her cargo directly to ocean- 
going vessels destined for foreign ports, but some will be unloaded at cold-storage 
plants on shore operated by the company. 


* eK KS 


NEW FISH FREEZING PLANT PROPOSED: The installation of a quick-freez- 
ing plant for preserving fish near Quilon, Travancore-Cochin, India, was announced 
recently by the Director of the Indo-Norwegian Fisheries project at Neendakara. 
He estimated the total cost of the freezing plant and the ice factory now under con- 
struction at Rs.500,000(US$105,000). The ice factory with a capacity of 25 tons of 
ice a day is expected to store 300 to 400 tons of fish at a time. 





A fishery expert of the Norwegian Foundation, who had been away on a three- 
week visit to the United States for exploring the market for Indian west coast shrimp, 
was returning to Quilon, reports a United States consular dispatch (August 2) from 


Madras. : 


3 
Japan 


CANNED SALMON PACK AND SALES PLAN FOR 1956: According to a pre- 
liminary estimate by the Japanese fishing industry, approximately 2 million cases 
of canned salmon are expected to be packed by the industry 
this year. Floating canneries or mothership operations are 
expected to pack 1, 620,000 actual cases; shore canneries 
are expected to pack from coastal:salmon 250,000 cases and 
from high-seas salmon 150,000 cases; a grand total of 2,020,000 
cases, 





The carryover from the previous year's pack amounts 
to some 100, 000 cases, making a total available for sale of 
approximately 2,120,000 cases of which 1, 700, 000 are ex- 
pected to be exported and 400, 000 cases to be sold on the domestic market. Mem- 
bers of the industry indicate that the outlook for placing the entire amount available 
is good both on the export and domestic markets. It is estimated that approximately 
500,000 cases will be sold in the United 

















States and the same amount in the United 5 T 
Type A t 1956 Ave > 1955 
Kingdom and 700, 000 cases to all other XPS (tee 28 toe tas} 
countries, reports an August 24 United Chum $16.75 $14 00 
States Embassy dispatch from Tokyo. Pink. ‘| 18. 00 16. 50 
Silver , | 24.00 | 24.00 
This year's pack had been estimated ong 31.00 30.00 











at 3 million cases before the Russian re- 
strictions were placed on fishing in the North Pacific and Okhotsk Seas. Last year's 
pack amounted to 1,780,000 cases. Comparative f.o.b. prices for 1956 and 1955 
for canned salmon are found in the table. 























* KKK 
| Fishing Area Catcher Boats | Motherships NORTH PACIFIC HIGH 
WU se ef Og 2 SEAS SALMON FISHING DE- 
East of Kamchatka. 447 14 VELOPMENTS: The number oi 
South of 489 N. .. 509 : a Japanese motherships and catch- 








er boats reported to have re- 
received valid fishing licenses from the Russians to fish in the Russian restricted 
area is as shown in the above table. 





act 


fig 
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The total salmon catch in the unrestricted area of the Aleutians and Bering Sea, 
according to unofficial sources, amounted to 25 million fish as of July 20. Official 
figures on the catch have not been released, points out an August 14 United States 
Embassy dispatch from Tokyo. 


The total quota of 65,000 metric tons allowed in the Russian restricted area 
was not filled by the August 10 deadline. The Japanese Government had earlier re- 
quested an extension of the deadline in case quotas were not filled. 


The Soviet Union through its Fisheries Mission in Tokyo gave a negative reply 
to Japanese requests for an extension of the August 10 deadline for salmon fishing 
in the Russian Restricted Area 















































n the North Pacific and O- Fishing Area | Millions of Fish 
khotsk Sea and Japanese fleets [Mothership Operations: | 

were ordered to returntotheir | Okhotsk Sea Peete AL | 10.9 
home ports. Only twofleets out North of 48° N. latitude, east 

yf a total of 16 that participated of Kamchatka (Aleutians) .. | 18.0 
returned to port with full quotas. |Shore-based Fishing Boats: 

These two had operated in the South of 48° N. latitude in re- 

Okhotsk Sea. The remaining stricted area. . | 6.5 
14 fleets operating in the area | Total RussianRestric ted Area | 35.4 
East of Kamchatka fell short 

f filling their quota for the Mothership Operations: 

area by four million salmon. Aleutian and Bering Sea... 25.0 
Failure to fill the quota is at- shore based Fishing Boats: 

tributed to the fact that the Coastal Wasere ae 6.5 
Russians delayed in granting | South of 48° North Latitude in 

icenses, so that there were | Unrestricted Area... ye 9.0 
nly 27 day s of fishing before |__Total Unrestricted Areas. . 40.5 
the August 10 deadline. | Lote met Areee. fio ol. oy 75.9 











One fleet of one mothership and 27 catcher boats, which had operated in the 
Kurile Straits area, returned to port on July 30 with its limit, reported to be worth 
¥410, 000, 000 (US$1, 137, 000). 


he Japanese 1956 pelagic and coastal salmon catch according to unofficial 
sources will be approximately as shown in the above table. 


The following table gives official figures of the Japanese salmon catch by North 
Pacific mothership-type fishing only, by species, as of July 31, 1956. 














Species . i, 000 Fish] The catch by mothership-type operations for 1956 
7 meas = % 9 060 1 was some 12 million salmon short of the mothership- 
Chum .. 19. 140 type catch by 14 floats last year. While the catch is 
— 4 15. 000 | smaller than during the previous year with a larger 
Silver . . 3, 250 total investment for the fishing companies and while 
King . . ; 120 the fleets failed to fill their quotas in the restricted 
Total Tiras, 570 area by four million salmon, the recent increase in 





salmon prices (up to 20 percent for salted and frozen 
fish and 5 percent for canned fish) may counteract 
the smaller catch. 


J/ Excludes the coastal salmon catch 
and the catch by land-based 
Catch=boat operations, 








* KKK 


COSTS OF JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPANESE CANNED TUNA ADVERTISING 
STUDIED: The Japanese Fisheries Agency has hired Dentsu& Co., aninternational ad- 
vertisingfirm, to study costs and other aspects of the proposed joint United States- 
Japanese tuna advertising campaign in the United States. The firm is compiling 
Statistics on tuna imports, production, and consumption together with information 
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on the ways canned tuna is served in the United States. The Fisheries Agency re- 
ported that details of the agreement have not yet been settled but information is 
being gathered which will be helpful in any subsequent developments relating tothe 
scheme, states a United States Embassy dispatch from Tokyo dated August 10, 1956, 


eee K 


CANNED TUNA EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES: The Japanese Government 
announced that as of August 11 validations of tuna exports destined for the United 
States would be suspended. It is understood that the suspension is for the purpose 
of developing a new quantitative allocation for each exporter, which is currently un- 
der discussion between the exporters and the Government and will be based on ex- 
ports since 1950. 





A quota of 1.6 million standard cases will be shipped to the United States be- 
tween August 1956 and July 1957 and will be divided among 44 exporters who have 
export records. Hitherto canned tuna exportsto the United States were controlled 
by eight major firms and the balance to the other firms, points out an August 10, 
1956, United States Embassy dispatch from Tokyo. 


exe K * 


MEASURES TAKEN FOR ORDERLY MARKETING OF CANNED TUNA TOUNIT- 
ED STATES: The Japanese Government is taking measures to assure the orderly 
marketing of canned tuna to the United States. 
Heretofore producers who are not members of 
the Canned Tuna Export Association were under 
no direct control, The new system restricts 
production by nonmembers of the Association to 
20, 000 cases for export to the United States 
market out of a total production allocation of 
1,620,000 standard cases for the United States 
market in Japanese fiscal year ending July 1957. 
Only canned tuna in brine will be authorized for 
shipment to the United States. 











At the same time allocations will be made 
to exporting firms on the basis of each one's 
historical position as supplier and on the basis 
of ability to perform. While the number of ex- 
porters is potentially as high as 44, it is ex- 
pected that many will have allocations too small 
to be commercially practical and their export 
rights will probably be sold to major exporters 


* 
(permitted under the regulation). Hence the ; 
final number of exporters may not greatly ex- ~~ 
ceed last year's total of 14. Allsalestoexport- =n # 


ers are to be channeled through the Tokyo Tuna 
Sales Company subject to provisions of the 
Fisheries Export Promotion Law regarding 
prices and sales methods. Japanese believe regulations will prevent price cutting 
in United States market. 





Slicing tuna for canning in cannery located 
in Hiroshima, Japan, 


Canned tuna export permits were suspended until regulations are legally proc- 
essed, scheduled about the end of August, states an August 25 report from the Unit- 
ed States Embassy in Tokyo. 


According to the Japan Canned Fish Exporters Association, during the year 
which ended July 31, 1956, a total of 1,450,000 cases of canned tuna in brine were 
exported to the United States and 560, 000 cases of tuna in oil to Europe. 
xk eK * 
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TUNA FISHERIES RESEARCH COUNCIL ESTABLISHED: A tuna fisheries re- 
search council consisting of 25 members, all of whom are experts drawn from var- 
ious sectors interested in tuna, including universities, has been organized by the 
Japanese Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. The Council will study and carry 
out research on tuna resources, production, and sales as they relate to the Japa- 
nese economy, states a August 24 dispatch from the United States Embassy in 
Tokyo. 





The establishment of the council grew out of a realization that an over-all clear- 
cut policy on tuna fishing from catch to consumption is a pressing need both for the 
industry and for the Japanese economy. Such a policy, the Government feels, is 
essential to the stable development of the industry. The Council's emphasis in its 
initial stages will be on matters concerning the conservation of resources and the 
development of new ones. The Council will also give consideration to helping the 
industry improve productivity, expand domestic sales, and increase the export of 
tuna products. The new organization should not be confused with the Tuna Export 
Council, which was organized by the tuna industry on a private basis and handles 
export matters with the United States. 


kK eK * 


TUNA VESSELS TO FISH IN AFRICAN WATERS: The Japanese are sending 
fishing vessels to African waters to catch tunny, and Prof. J. L.B. Smith, the 
ichthyologist, of Rhodes University, Grahamstown, Union of South Africa, has sug- 
gested that African territories should combine to arrange for part of the Japanese 
catch to be sold in Africa. His plan is that a refrigerator ship should cruise a- 
mong the Japanese fishing craft off the coast and buy fish for South Africans. Both 
sides might make a good bargain. 





Professor Smith holds that too much South African fishing is of the inshore 
type, and has suggested that South Africa employ a group of Japanese to pass on 
their highly developed skills and knowledge to the home industry, announces the 
July 1956 World Fishing. 





























xe eK Ke 
FISHERY PRODUCTS LEAD IN Japan's Food Exports to the United States Compared 
FOOD PRODUCTS EXPORTED TOUNIT = Se 35 - 
ED STATES IN 1955: Fishery products Commons eine Bee l 
were among the leading food products Oa 1 Value oT Vas 
exported to the United States by Ja- Metric | 1,000 | Metric | 1,000 
pan in 1955. According to the Japa- Tons US$ Tons | US$ 
nese Ministry of International Trade |Frozentuna ...... 64,951 | 19,860 | 55,027 | 17,548 
and Industry, food products exported |Pried cuttlefish .... | 10,325) 2,924 13 il 
from Japan in 1955 had 1 f Canned salmon or 
gprs = veer OE cc bababe ss 12,704 | 11,671 | 4,057 | 3,047 


US$93.1 million. Of this total there |cannednna ...... 12,502 | 11,040 | 9,439 | 8,871 
were exported to the United States Canned crab ...... 4,155 | 17,965 2,095 4,464 
products valued at US$37.6 million, Freshmandarinorange| 10,082] 1,854 - 


























‘ > swt de . Canned 40,284 | 14,666 4,730 1,701 

ro 40 percent of the dollar value camel teehee... 980 | 2/299 91 bbe 

ot the total Japanese food exports. ERS eT De 14,494 | 9,750 1,464 | 1,060 

The importance of the United States Glutamin soda (Adjino- 

aS an outlet for frozen and canned moto flavor) ..... 3,798 | 9,580 245 553 

tuna is brought i ‘ Wheat flour ....... 16,031 | 1,517 - - 
eS oe ee eter 150,300 | 03,056 | T7161 | 37.501 
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MARINE FISHING FLEET: As of December 31, 1955, a total of 385,722 pow- 
ered and nonpowered vessels were engaged in the marine fisheries of Japan, ac- 
cording to the May 1956 Monthly Statistics Report of Japanese Fisheries. 
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Table 1 - Number of Powered and Nonpowered Vessels Engaged in the Japanese Fisheries 
by Type of Fisheries, December 31, 1955 
Type of Grand Totals Nonpowered Powered 
Pe into No. of Gross No. of Gross No. of Gross Horse- 
Vessels Tonnage Vessels| Tonnage Vessels Tonnage power 

OSS” rr 385, 72211, 314, 721. 69 ||243, 457 | 247, 436.98] 142, 265 |1, 067, 284.71 | 2, 833, 689 
Tidal inland waters... 3,530 3,458.58 2, 765 2,390.59 765 1,067.99 3, 841] 
Shellfish and es plants 67,175 51, 269.89)| 57,843); 33,042.91 9, 332 18, 226.98 55, 069 
Fixed-net ... 16, 228 55, 240.42]} 12,191] 40,005.65 4,037 15, 234.77 47, 160 
Pole-and-line....... 101, 498 138, 874.88 |} 63,048 | 43, 880. 68 38, 450 94, 994. 20 341, 912 
SE 6 én, wae io 760 23,027 64, 670. 25 6,151 5,103.56 16, 876 59, 566.69 187, 438 
Ts 6 oe 3.4 24, 344 116, 294.09]} 13,464] 15, 987.92 10, 880 100, 306.17 213, 661 
Purse- seine (netting vessel) 5,180 70, 408. 76 2,392} 11,179.20 2, 788 59, 229.56 199, 060 | 
Auxiliary purse-seine vessel 8,225 53, 081.60 2, 747 8, 409. 32 5, 478 44, 672.28 146, 565 | 
TE <0 5% <a’ s 6-6 8, 494 33, 847.20 4,316 7,657.01 4,178 26,190.19 84, 939 | 
Smaller trawler. ..... 19, 879 116, 750.21 - . 19, 879 116, 750.21 368, 179} 
Medium trawler | 
westof130°E. .... 810 63, 283. 84 - - 810 63, 283. 84 164, 595 | 
Otter trawler ... _ 51 19, 492.10 - - 51 19, 492.10 31, 910 
Miscellaneous drag-r — < ; 27,495 61, 168.30 || 19,704] 34,615.39 7, 791 26,552.91 95, 476 | 
Tuna and skipjack .... 1, 825 176, 243.47 - - 1, 825 176, 243.47 397, 415 
PRS SS it i 117 69, 623.16 - - 117 69, 623.16 125, 723 
Government vessels ... 469 18, 763.03 87 145.91 382 18,617.12 44, 998 | 
Fish carriers... a 5,970 125, 234.65 1,093 1, 647, 56 4,877 123, 587.09 210, 694 
Miscellaneous fishery i 65, 789 73,501.86 || 52,277 | 40,128.58 13,512 33, 373.28 113, 954 | 
Sport fishing vessel. ... 5, 616 3,515.40 5, 379 3, 242.70 237 272.70 1, 100 | 


























A total of 142, 265 powered vessels were engaged in the marine fisheries, of 
which 115, 640 were under 5 gross tons and only 296 were over 299 gross tons. 












[ Table 2 - Number of Powered Vessels Engaged in the Japanese Marine Fisheries by Gross Tonnage and Type of Fisheries, December 31, 1955 ] 
Tv: | r T __]|_ Under 5 Tons | 5-19 Tor 20 He Toes ___| 100-199 Tons | “Over 20 
Fieve No. of Gross No. of] N Gross | No. of Gross | No. of 
paced || Vessels | Tonnage 1 Vessela! Tonnage | Ve els | Tonn 1aKe | Vessels| _Tonnage | Ve ssels| 
Gran Total ‘ 4. Tif 115, 640 |208, 805.77] 19, 190 | 209, 550.73] 6, 665 1327, 32] 474 | 70,3 304.19] 296 
ial inland waters 067.99 762 | 1, 044. 83] 3 23.16] . | 
Shellfish & aquatic plant 98 9, 231 15, 724.09 74 $02 03 26 1,303.42 | 1 
t 77 0| 6,851.21 884 3 110.14 
20 49,108.07 2,768 385 15, 330.01 2 248.63) 
69 25,764.40} 2,230 277 | 10,786.91 . 
17 16,049.72) 2,462 480 | 23,024.04 1 105. 41 6 35, 368. 05 
vessel) 56 1,946.29] 1,054 1,035 | 41,368.05 7 1,105.51 1 204. 43 
ssels 28 8,439.24 1, 946 358 12, 773.61 - - 
19 3 7,167.12 613 310 13, 424.27 
‘ 1|| 16,039 | 34,821.08| 2,424 1, 416 58, 200. 05 
130° 84 791 | 61,004.03 19 279.81 
10 51 19, 492.1 
91 6,724 15, 222. 81 1,063 11, 229.91 4 100.19 : ° 
47 70 151.79 334 4,440.78 868 | 58,603.53| 415 52| 138 50, 789. 85 
16 6 25. 48 38 541.25 19 600. 26 2 52.42 52 68, 203, 75 
12 157 350. 38 84 1, 016.48 102 4, 838.41 15 , 249.39 24 10, 162, 46 
Fish carriers . 09] 2,107 5,854.78, 2,233 | 26,922.15 501 | 23,188.04 13 1, 805.50 23 65, 816, 62 
Miscellaneous fishery 28|| 12,442 | 20,011.78 980 | 10,127.14 90 3, 234. 36 - - . 
[Sport fishing vessel 12.70 | 237 | 272. 70) l - | - a3 | l | oie 
xe KK 


NUMBER AND TYPE OF OPERATORS IN THE MARINE FISHERIES: The sec- 
ond Japanese fisheries census after the World War Il was made in January 1954, 
and its results were made public recently, according to the June 1956 Monthly Sta- 
tistics Report of Japanese Fisheries. Some aspects of the operating structure of 
Japanese fisheries as revealed by the census are shown in table 1. 







































Se a ae iC Table LeNumber f r “in the "Japane se Marine Fisheries, "1953 
ote to Se = ~ ~__Powere rh Vesse Is by Gross Tonnage id Nets _ Seach ‘Shallow- 
| | Fetal rowers! Gaaer a] 1] 1-3 | 3-8 | 5-10] 10-20 20 | 20-30 [30-100] 100-200 200 | 200 mola arge oe Seines res 
S  LeSp. 0 6.0:.6 ue ecu ee 0b 9) Bue @ A 9 errr reirr 

Grand Tots Eee ee 25). 747] 116, 205 | 14,055 | 48,179 8.108 5, 815 4 802 a 264 £810 
iretvidests ITS, 177 | 13, 848 | 46, 3271 6, 9 nts 
irishesuect n's Coope rative: 8 " $52} 92 2 "23 12| ‘al’ be bd 57 | 

\Fishermen's Production | | 

| Associations...... | 246] 6 1 2 1| 1| 28 25 72 | 22 4| 

oint operators 13,869] 2,322 202 | 1,822/1, 183 1,622|1,130| 387| 778] 165 | 31 833 |1,538| 1,572 | 285 
csesbine is oi 960}) 2 1 | 1 22 51 51| 318 4 6 86 


Governments, schools, & 
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The fishing industry in Japan is operated by three types of management: (1) 
individuals, (2) companies, and (3) joint operators including cooperatives. 


| Laboratories 


Marine fisheries industry in Japan is operated by 251, 747 persons in all, of 
which 236,015 or 93.8 percent belong to the first type (i.e. individuals), while on- 
ly 15, 732 or 6.2 percent to the second and third types (i.e. companies, and joint 
operators including cooperatives. 
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The ex-vessel value of the annual production by the 251, 747 fisheries operators 
for 1953 was 134.0 billion yen (US$372.2 million), of which 128.4 billion yen(US$356.7 
million) was through general marine fisheries; and 5.6 billion yen (US$15.5 million) 
through shallow-seas aquiculture. 


























| Table 2 - Japanese Fisheries Data, 1953 é 
Percentage for Each Type of Operator 
Totals | Indi- Coops. 4 Joint : | 
viduals eo Operators Companies | Total 
[ NO... dees as ee es (Perceay ... os 4 35 eee 
[Fisheries operators ...... . 251, 747) 93.8 0.3 5.5 0.4 100.0 
[Persons engaged infisheries . . 1,162,875; 69.5 3.8 20.8 5.6 100.0 
owered vessels ......... 110,974] 89.0 0.9 6.6 3.4 100.0 
Gross tonnage of powered vessels 775,121] 51.3 1.8 11.3 34.8 100.0 
tons 
Ex-vessel value of catches... . . | ¥134 billion} 50.6 Pe 19.2 26.8 100.0 























With regard to the earnings by operators, 50.6 percent of the total value went 
to individuals and 49.4 percent (26.8 percent of this was received by companies 
which make up only 0.4 percent of the number of operators) to other types of oper- 
ators. 


IAPAMES GOVE wean! 


Republic of Korea 


FISHERY FIRM BUYS TRAWLERS IMPORTED BY UNKRA: Ten 77-ton motor 
fishing trawlers ordered for Korea by the United Nations Korean Reconstruction ' 
Agency have been purchased by a new Korean fishery concern which made the suc- 
cessful bid of 280, 000, 000 hwan (US$560, 000) for the vessels. 








“a originally purchased by UNKRA to aid the Korean fishing industry have now been purchased by a new Korean 
ishery firm, 


Built in Hong Kong and brought to Korea by UNKRA at a cost of some US$610,000, 
the trawlers were provided as part of an over-all program undertaken by the Agen- 
cy to re-establish the country's war-damaged fishing industry. 


After their completion the trawlers sailed under the United Nations flag--the ' 
first vessels ever to do so--from the shipyard in Hong Kong to their anchorage at 
Pusan. Ownership was then formally transferred to the Korean Government by the 
UNKRA Agent General. Now, following their purchase, the trawlers have been 
transferred from the Korean Office of Supply to the Korean fishery concern. 
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Designed and built by a shipyard of Hong Kong in accordance with plans ap- 
proved by the Korean Government, the ships have an over-all length of 75 feet 7 
inches, and are equipped with British-manufactured 2-cycle, 180-horsepower ma- 
rine Diesel engines. 


They carry a crew of 12 to 15 and were designed to be especially suitable for 
fishing in Far Eastern waters. 


Liberia 


IMPORT DUTIES ON FISHERY PRODUCTS LOWERED: Liberia has lowered 
its import duties on certain fishery products, reports the United States Embassy 
at Monrovia. The fishery tariff items affected, the new specific rates, and the 
old duties (shown in parentheses) were: 





Smoked or dried fish packed in airtight containers, 4 cents a pound (6 cents). 


Fish or fish products packed in airtight containers, 4 cents a pound(6 cents). 
ait | 
Luxembourg 


CANNED SARDINE MARKET: Imports are the only source of canned sardines 
in Luxembourg, states a July 20 dispatch from the United States Embassy at Lux- 
embourg. 





Imports of canned sardines into Luxembourg are recorded in a single account 
together with imports into Belgium, Luxembourg's partner in the Belgian-Luxem- 
bourg Economic Union (BLEU). Luxembourg's canned sardine imports are esti- 
mated to be one-thirtieth of total BLEU imports. BLEU's imports of sardines in 
1955 amounted to US$2.7 million of which Luxembourg's share would amount to 
US$90,000. Of total BLEU imports during 1955, 73 percent came from Portugal, 
14.6 percent from Japan, 11.9 percent from United States, and 0.5 percent from 
the Netherlands. In addition, a negligible percentage of the sardines consumed in 
Luxembourg were supplied by the small Belgian industry. (Goods brought in from 
Belgium are not regarded as imports and no figures on them are available.) 


Sardines sold in Luxembourg in flat cans are in three sizes: 4.4-o0z.; 8.8-02z.; 
and 17.6-oz. Pilchards are also sold in an 8.8-oz. ovalcan. An estimated 80 
percent of local consumption is packed in 4,4-oz. flat cans. The remaining 20per- 
cent is divided more or less equally among the other three sizes. Seventy percent 
of the canned sardines consumed in Luxembourg are packed in olive oil; the re- 
maining 30 percent in tomato sauce. Canned sardines are popular among low in- 
come groups. 


Retail prices of canned sardines in the 4.4-o0z. flat can range from 22-36 
U.S. cents a can; 8.8-o0z. can, 44 cents; 17.6-0z. can, 70-76 cents; and the 8.8- 
oz. Oval can, 35 cents. 


Imports to Luxembourg would ordinarily be through a Belgian importer with 
an agency responsibility for both Belgium and Luxemboirg, who would in turn sup- 
ply a subagent in Luxembourg. Consequently, any efforts to increase United States 
imports would have to be made through Belgian importers. 
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There are almost no direct imports of canned sardines from producing coun- 
tries, principally because of the small population of the Grand Duchy which amounts 
to only about 309,000. Imports enter BLEU through Belgium. The Luxembourg 
wholesaler obtains his supplies through the Belgian importer or wholesaler and 
then distributestothe variousretailers. In the Luxembourg food supply field, there 
are about 30 wholesalers of any importance and some 2,000 retailers. 


ky 
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Malaya 


DEVELOPMENT OF SEA FISHERIES UNDER WAY: About 40 Japanese fisher- 
men, employed by a Singapore firm, will train Malayan youths in Japanese methods 
f fishing, according to a report from the United States Agricultural Service dated 
July 23. The report states that initially 70 candidates will undergo a two-year 
course under the expert Japanese fishermen whom they are expected to replace 
eventually. In the first year the trainees will be taught the theoretical part of the fish- 
ing industry and spend the second year doing practical work at sea. The Singapore 
fisheries Department is believed to have approved the plan. 





The plan of the Chinese firm backing the venture includes, in addition to the 
development of the deep-sea fisheries, a plan for a shore plant to can and salt fish 
for local consumption as well as for export. 


Other developments include the motorization of fishing craft with outboard 
motors. The addition of motors has increased the catch of the motor-equipped 
boats by 60 percent, according to the Chief Fishery Officer of Singapore. The 
Singapore government has assisted the fishermen in mechanizing their craft with 
the help of a loan fund of US$133, 000. At the present there are 550 outboard motors 
as compared to 100 before establishment of the loan fund. The Fishery Department 
maintains a mobile unit, consisting of two mechanics, to help service and teach the 
fishermen how to repair their outboard motors. 


Two exploratory vessels are maintained by the Singapore Government and Brit- 
ish Government to locate and survey new fishing grounds in Southeast Asia. A500- 
ton yacht is being used for a trawling survey and also as a floating laboratory in 
the South China sea. The other craft of 100 tons is carrying out a fishing survey in 
Malayan waters. New fishing grounds if and when discovered are made known to 
the fishermen. 


ke KX 


JAPANESE FIRM STUDIES POSSIBILITIES OF PEARL CULTURE: A Japa- 
nese fisheries company was reported in the Singapore press as undertaking a study 
f pearl culture in Malayan waters. A representative of the Japanese firm said 
there were promising locations for pearl culture near Penang and Singapore and 
that some of the species of clams used in pearl culture in Japanese waters are al- 
so found in Malaya. It is expected that an application for alicense to operate would 
be made soon by the Japanese firm, states a dispatch (July 30) from the United 
States Consul General in Singapore. 
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Mexico 


JAPANESE-MEXICAN FISHING COMPANY PLANS HAVE NOT MATERIALIZED 
YET: Plans for 70 Japanese drag-net fishermen to go to Mexico initially, witha 
possible increase in numbers up to 3, 600 in the future, were reported in Commer- 
cial Fisheries Review, August 1956, p. 66. 











The Sub-Director of the Mexican Department of Fisheries has informed the 
United States Embassy in Mexico that for the last year or so a Mexican company 
has been negotiating with Japan for the purchase of five fishing boats and for the 
entry of a limited number of expert Japanese fishermen to instruct Mexicans in the 
intricacies of drag-net fishing, points out a July 10 report from the Embassy. 
However, the Embassy representative was reminded that Mexico's labor laws are 
very strict and that in no case would 3, 600 Japanese fishermen be permitted to 
enter Mexico, 


The Mexican Department of Immigration has specified the conditions for the 
entry into Mexico of a small number of Japanese fishermen, but the Mexican com- 
pany involved in this transaction has not complied with these requirements, accord- 
ing to the Sub-Director. He declared that every so often the company presents a 
new variation in the proposal to introduce Japanese fishing boats and fishermen in- 
to Mexico but that at the moment the plan appears to be dead. 


* Ke KK & 


WEST COAST SHRIMP SEASON OFF TO GOOD START: The Mexican West 
Coast shrimp season opened on a note of high optimism. After a closed season 
that lasted three months, the first shrimp boats put out to sea in May 1956 and re- 
turned with glowing reports of the quantity and size of the catch this season. If the 
season holds up to present anticipations, the shrimp fishery should finish a year 
every bit as favorable as last year's. "One more good year and all outstanding 
debts will be paid off, '' is the thought on every shrimp operator's mind at the time 
of this report, points out a July 3 United States consular dispatch from Nogales. 














New Caledonia 


TUNA RESOURCES BEING STUDIED: A special study of tuna in the waters 
around New Caledonia is being made by the fishing section of the Institute Francais 
of Oceanic. Attention is being given to the possibilities of tuna fishing as a com- 
mercial enterprise, states the Pacific Island Monthly of June 1956. 








The scientific fishery vessel Orsom II of the Institute is busily at work in 
New Hebrides, with two scientists aboard. The men are studying ocean currents, 
species of fish, and plankton. 


For the next international research campaign (which was scheduled betweeen 
August 10 and the end of September), the Orsom III was allotted the area including 
the New Hebrides and Fiji, and extending to the Marshalls. 
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New Zealand 


CANNED SARDINE MARKET: Since there is no production of sardines in New 
Zealand, imports are the only source of canned sardines. New Zealand's imports 
of canned sardines amounted to 1.0 million pounds valued at NZL.166,200 (US$460,400) 
in 1955 as compared with 636, 000 pounds valued at NZEL107, 500 (US$298, 100) in 
1954. It is apparent that the consumption of canned sardines in New Zealand has 
increased during the last two years after a decline from the 1950 level of 2.1 mil- 
lion pounds. This increase may be attributed in part to the relaxation of import 
sontrols on canned salmon and other canned fish in 1954. The bulk of the canned 
sardines was imported from Norway and Canada (see table 1), according to the 
United States Embassy at Wellington (August 10, 1956). 











i New 's Imports of Canned Sardines by Country of Origin, First Quarter 1956, and Years 1950, 1954, and i955 
| First Quarter 195¢ | 1955 1954 E 1950 Be 
| Quantity | Value Quantity | V Qua Value “Qua Value 
1,000 Lbs.|] NZE1, 000} US$1, 0¢ Ti, 0% 0 Lbs.| NZL 1 000 U SS, 000} 1, 000 "Lbs. T NZE1, 000} U S$i, 000 y 000 Lbs NZE, w09 a] US$, 000 
| ta 1.7 4.8 i 7.6 3 30. 13.6 128. 58.3 
| | | | - x 0. 0.1 
0.1 1 0.1 | | 4 - - | 
323.8 35. ( 6.9 | 45.4 | ° | 13.0) 0.1 1/ 0.1 
3 1 | | | 14.7 2.4 6.7 
| 10.6 | 1.7 4.7 
) 0.4 | | | 
12 1 B.7 ft | 
1 0.7 i 
22 1 3 49.9 6. 266 ; 1,899.8 | 306.1 847.8 
1 Sy 0.4 l 0.1 | . 
| 1. 4. 0.8 | 0.1 0.2 
| 1/ | 1/ 1 
| 1.8 | 0.3 0.8 
2.2 | 0.4 | 0.9 | | | ; : 
a ss | [9 [1,015.3 |  i6¢ | 460.4 | 636.1 | 107.5 | 298.1 | 2,056.4 | 331.6 918.7 | 





3 

The most popular size of imported canned sardines is the 3¢ oz. to 3% oz. flat, 
Ithough there is quite a large demand for the 1$-o0z. size. The 8-oz. rectangular 
size is also available in small quantities and this is imported from California. 




















[here is little demand for the larger sizes. 
Table 2 - - New ‘Zealand's Retail Prices for Canned Sardines 
Y “Pees Type Price Per Can 
rere NZ Shillings/Pence| U.S. Cents 
34-02. ee ree Sardine oil 9d 10.5 
3z-OZ. ...e-- | Olive, soya, or 
sardine oii 1ls,2d.-1s.10d. 16.0-25.5 
ee Pte Olive or sardine oil 8. 5d. -9d. 10.0-10.5 
{8-oz. rectangular | Naturalor sardine oil 2s.10d. 39.5 














The most popular packing media are in order of preference: olive oil, natural 
sardine oil, and soya oil. 





Table 3 - Comparative New Zealand Import Tariffs on Canned Sardines, Canned Spiny Lobsters, 
Herring, Oysters, Pilchard, and Salmon from Various Sources 








[Item Canadian | British Preferential | Most Favored Nations | General 





Per lb. | 13d.(10.5 U.S. cents) [13d.(10.5 U.S. cents) 23d.(18.5 U.S. cents) [3d.(21 U.S. cents)1/ 





[L/ Plus a surtax of nine-fortieths of the duties otherwise payable, 





While there does not appear to be any marked variation in consumption by 
various income groups, it is probable that the middle income group consumes a 
relatively higher proportion of sardines. It should be noted that New Zealand is 

hiefly a country of western culture and relatively high living standards. 


The retail market price for 3¢-oz. canned sardines packed in sardine oil is 
10.5 U.S. cents a can (see table 2). 


It should be noted that all types of canned fish, including sardines, pilchards, 
Sprats, salmon, etc. were freed from import licensing control from all sources, 
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including the dollar area, in 1954. Therefore, New Zealand is a market which 
could be developed by the United States sardine industry. 
Note; Values converted to US$ equivalents at the rate of NZE.1 equals US$2.77 and 6d, equal 7 U.S. cents. 
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Norway 


FISHERIES TRENDS, JANUARY-JUNE 1956: Fisheries End Profitable Six 
Months: Norwegian exports of fishery products, according to early reports from 
Bergen, were good for the first six months of 1956. Klippfish (29, 286 metric tons) 
and dried fish (23, 237 tons) exports considerably exceeded those for the compar- 

able period last year. Fresh and 

Pe SL - — Ww frozen fish exports were slightly 
lower as was herring meal. Ex- 
ports of canned fish showed anin- 
crease despite the poor brisling 
catch (one of the worst in decades). 
The price for canned brisling was 
US$22 a case as compared to 
US$16 last year. 





Favorable Outlook for Fat 
Herring Catch: Large-scale fish- 
ing for fat herring is now going on 
in the open ocean for the first 
time, points out a United States 
Embassy dispatch from Oslo (Au- 
gust 10). In recent years fat her- 
ring have not been found in their 
earlier haunts. Modern purse- 
seine vessels are being used. By the end of June, 565,000 hectoliters (52, 545 
metric tons) had already been caught, compared to 168,000 hectoliters (15, 624 
tons) at that time last year. The fishing takes place principally off Nord Trd¢ndelag. 











Norwegian fishermen loading fish for market, 


Fish Grading Rules to Be Altered: Changes and additions to fish-grading laws 
are being prepared. The Minister of Fisheries has announced that proposals to 
modify the grading legislation will be made to the Storting. The announcement fol- 
lowed considerable press discussion of complaints in export markets of poor qual- 
ity Norwegian fish, sparked by a recent Italian rejection of one consignment of salt- 
ed fish. Some of the press comment admitted some of the complaints were prob- 
ably justified, and stated it was high time for more rigorous checking on quality. 
Others, calling attention to increased competition in customary Norwegian markets, 
stated that buyers are becoming more insistent on superior quality. 





Frozen Fish Export Monopoly Temporarily Broken: Findus has obtained a 
license to export 500, 000 pounds of frozen fish-fillet blocks to the United States. 
This freezing plant is the only one not a member of Norsk Frossenfisk A/L (Frio- 
nor), a joint sales agency which has the export monopoly conferred by the Govern- 
ment on sales of frozen fish to all countries except Sweden. Findus has long en- 
deavored to enter the United States market in competition with Frionor. The grant- 
ing of an export license to Findus was recommended by the export committee for 
frozen fish, the key body, to the Ministry of Fisheries which recommended the 
same to the Ministry of Commerce. The permit to export was granted on a trial 
basis. About 100, 000 pounds will be shipped each month until the quota is exhaust- 
ed, all to the west coast of the United States for use in making fish sticks. 


xe KK % 
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FROZEN FISH EXPORTS: Norwegian Frozen Fish (an export selling organiza- 
tion for most of the Norwegian fillet-packing firms), whose products are sold inthe 
United States under one brand, exporteda total = 
of 22,000 metric tons of frozen fish fillets in 
the last 12 months, reports the Norwegian In- 
formation Service in the September 1956 News 
of Norway. Representing a 10-percent increase 
as compared with the previous 12-month peri- 
od, the exports are equivalent to about 50, 000 
tons of raw fish, or nearly a normal Lofoten 
fishery catch. Besides the United States, these 
frozen fish products are now sold in 20foreign 
countries, including Cyprus, Belgian Congo, 
South Africa, and Australia. New markets are 
being added, despite sharper competition and 
ther difficulties. 


















One-pound package of Norwegian frozen fish 


Another Norwegian packing firm, which fillets, 


has good sales to Sweden and Denmark, re- 
cently entered the United States market with a shipment of 25 tons of frozen fish 
fillets. 
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WORLD'S LONGEST SALMON LADDER: In the Rana River, North Norway, 

the world's longest salmon ladder is nearing completion. Main feature of the ladder 
is a tunnel about 500 yards long blasted out of rock. Up to now the salmon have on- 
ly ascended about 5 miles up the river. The tunnel will enable them to travel many 
miles further upstream, and greatly increase the stock of fish in the river, Total 
cost of the scheme is E18, 000 (US$50, 000), which the sponsors believe will be cov- 
ered by the income from the increased salmon yield next year, states World Fish- 
ing of July 1956. 





Peru 


FISHERIES TRENDS, AUGUST 1956: The marketing outlook for Peruvian fish- 
ry products as of August 1956 was somewhat mixed. Although the British market, 
which is now taking approximately half of the output of Peruvian canneries, is fully 
booked at good prices for the forthcoming season, the United States market for 
Peruvian canned fish is somewhat in doubt. 





The fish meal market was good in the first half of 1956, but prices are now 
weak and exports for the second half of 1956 probably will drop, an August 21 dis- 
patch from the United States Embassy at Lima announces. 


Republic of the Philippines 


CANNED SARDINE MARKET: Imports of canned sardines in the Philippines 
indicate a steady increase in consumption since 1953, according to a dispatch (July 
6) from the United States Embassy at Manila. There is no domestic sardine indus- 
try. 
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Philippine imports of anchovies, herring, and sardines (pilchards) amounted 
to 83.6 million pounds (valued at US$10.4 million) as compared with 39.6 million 
pounds (valued at US$5.2 million) in 1954. The United States is a leading supplier. 
Trade sources state that United States sardines are preferred and that consumption 
























































[——~~—~—C__ able 1 - Philippine Imports of Canned Sardines and Similar Fish, 1953-55 

| Type of Fish and 1955 wise 954 4 = 

| Country of Origin Quantity Value Quantity _ Value Quantity Value 

Metric Tons| #1, 000] US$1, 000] Metric Tons] #1, 000] US$1, 000 | Metric Tons | #1, 000 | US$1, 000 

lAnchovies:..... | 8,047 | 4,691| 2,346] 7, 891 5,112| 2,556 15,389 | 11,623 | 5, 812 
United States... 7,678 4,495 2, 248 7,877 5, 103 2,552 15, 389 11, 623 5, 812 
Se oid 6 ow 0 0 369 196 98 14 9 4 - - - 

Herring: .... . . ae eS ee | | le ee 21 a See Bee 
United States... : ° - 1 | 2 1 27 15 8 
Hong Kong .... 21 21 10 22 «| 14 7 - - 4 
NN a a0 6 wis -< 4 4 2 6.4 5 2 12 8 4 | 

Sardines (Pilchards): | 29,912 | 16,107) 8,054 | 10,072 |} 5,345] 2,673 | 7,465 | 4,175 | 2,087 | 
United States... 18, 547 10, 427 5, 214 1,539 | 985 493 2, 339 1, 457 728 | 
British Africa . . 5, 327 2, 342 1,171 5,045 | 2,375 1, 187 2, 452 1, 240 620 | 
as cs 4% ‘ 4,777 2,375 1, 187 3, 049 1,505 752 90 46 23 
Netherlands ... 8 4 2 - | - 2, 157 1, 025 512 

ro seererr 1,253. | 959] _—480 | 439 | 480| _240 4 _42a_—| 4 204 | 

[Grand Total. . | 37,984 | 20,823] 10, 412 17, 992 | 10,478| 5, 239 22, 893 15, 821 | 7,911 | 




















declined in 1953 and 1954 only because California shippers were unable to supply 
the demand because of an unexplained drop in the California sardine catch. 


The most popular sizes of canned sardines purchased by 90 percent of the con- 
sumers are the 1-lb. ovals (35 percent); 5-oz. tall (30 percent); and 1-lb. tall(25 
percent). Some 

















| _ Table 2 - Philippine Retail Prices for Canned Sardines 33-5 oz. flats 
~—. Renee ae Size of Can | Price Per Can 8-oz. talls, and 
| P |U.S.Cents/ 8-oz. rectangu- 

Olive oil ... 32-5-oz. flag | 0.60] 30.0 | lars are also 
Tomato sauce | 33-5-0z. 10.23; 22.5 | sold. 

a a | 8-oz. tall & 8-oz. rectangular |}0.30| 15.0 | 

™ ! 1-lb. talls 10.45} 22.5 Seventy per- 

” ” 1-lb. ovals 0.50) 25.0 | cent of the con- 
Natural .. | 1-Ib. talls © _ aaa |. ae | 20.0 _} sumers prefer 











sardines packed 
in tomato sauce, 25 percent natural pack, and 5 percent olive-oil pack. 


About 90 percent of the canned sardines are eaten by persons of the lowincome 
group and 10 percent by the middle income group. 


The retail market price of the 1-lb. oval can of sardines packed in tomato 
sauce is 25 U. S. cents a can (see table 2). 


Normal channels of distribution are through importers who either act as whole- 
salers or sell to wholesalers, who in turn sell to retailers. Sardines are 'decon- 
trolled" in the Philippine Central Bank's Statistical Classification of Commodities 
for import, meaning that dollars are freely granted for their importation. 
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Portugal 


NUMBER OF NEW FISHING VESSELS TO OPERATE AT EACH FISHING PORT 
TO BE REGULATED: Because many applications have been filed for permission 
to construct vessels for local and offshore fishing, the Navy Ministry by Decree 
40, 728 of August 18, 1956, extended authority to regulate the number and type of 
new fishing vessels which may be operated at each fishing port. One purpose was 
to avoid possible overfishing, states a United States Embassy dispatch (August 23, 
1956) from Lisbon. 
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The text of the new decree reads in translation: 


"Article 1. The granting of licenses for carrying out local fishing activities 
with motorized vessels and offshore fishing with vessels using any system of pro- 
pulsion may be regulated by Ministerial Order for ves- 
sels having a module of less than 60, upon registra- 
tion filed in the names of the fishermen. 


"Sole Paragraph. The provisions of this article 
do not apply to vessels already registered onthe date 
of entrance into force of this decree. 


"Article 2. Upon hearing the interested parties, 
the Ministry of the Navy may establish by ministerial 
order limitations, with respect to each fishing port, 
as to the number and type of fishing vessels, bothlocal 
and offshore, which may discharge their catch atsuch 
ports. 





The decree confirms reports of considerable ac- Launching of one of the new trawlers 
tivity in constructing small fishing vessels, chiefly constructed in Portugal, 
motorized wooden vessels of sizes ranging upto15 tons. 
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FISHERIES TRENDS, MAY 1956: Sardine Fishing: Sardine catches in Portugal 
luring May once again were highly unfavorable. Of the 825 metric tons (valued at 
US$191, 000 ex-vessel) of sardines landed at the packing centers during the month, 
nly 34 tons (valued at US$8, 000) were purchased by the canneries. The balance 
was absorbed for immediate consumption because of the shortage of other foodstuffs. 
In comparison, the sardine landings in May .1955 amounted to 5, 398 tons (valued at 
US$532,000). The principal sardine ports in May 1956 were V. R. Sto. Antonio, 
Lisbon, Matosinhos, and Setubal. 





(valued at US$445, 000 ex-vessel) and consisted principally of anchovy and chin- 
hard and a few tons of tuna, bonito, and mackerel, the July 1956 Conservas de 
Peixe reports. 
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CANNED FISH PACK, JANUARY-MARCH 1956: The Portuguese canned fish 
pack in March 1956 was very light and consisted of principally sardinelike fish. 
The canned fish pack for January-March amounted to 75, 100 cases, the July 1956 
Conservas de Peixe points out. 








Canned Fish Pack, January-March, 1956 














bn = or Product Net Weight Canner's Value 
Metric Tons 1, 000 US$ 
iin Olive Oil: 
I ac a wits. ite nko “el a Ta ee ee 532 324 
reer Ae 802 811 
NR SUS seat okt ert Seeing ah us Cha: wee 38 40 
|_Other species (incl. shellfish) ...... 21 15 
In Brine: 
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CANNED FISH EXPORTS, JANUARY-MAY 1956: Total Portuguese canned fish 
exports in May 1956 totaled only 2, 932 tons (154, 000 cases), valued at US$1.7 mil- 
lion, as compared with 4,228 





























Portuguese Canned Fish Exports, January-May 1956] tons, valued at US$2.1 mil- 
Species January-May 1956 | lion, for the same month in 
Metric 1,000 | 1955. 
Tons US$ 
Sardines in olive oil ..... 12, 150 6, 352 For the first five months 
Sardinelike fish in olive oil . 1, 891 1,636 | of 1956, canned fish exports 
Sardines & sardinelike fish amounted to 15, 862 tons 
I en se. 561 108 | (834, 800 cases), valued at 
Tuna & tunalike in olive oil . 387 315 | US$8.9 million, as com- 
Tuna & tunalike in brine... 96 53 | pared with 22, 811 tons, 
Mackerel in olive oil .... 563 345 | valued at US$11.0 million, 
ce 214 100 | for the same period in 1955, 
ayes Rapes ee 15, 862 8,909 | Sardines in olive oil was the 











leading product exported. 


In May 1956 France was the principal buyer of Portuguese canned fish, follow- 
ed by Germany, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 


For January-May 1956, the leading canned fish buyer was Germany with 2, 747 
tons (valued at US$1.4 million), followed by the United Kingdom with 1, 768 tons 
(valued at US$0.9 million), and the United States with 1, 754 tons (valued at US$1.4 
million). Exports to the United States consisted of 710 tons of sardines, 910 tons 
of anchovies, and 8 tons of tuna. 


ps 
Bi) 
Spain 
FISHERIES TRENDS, JULY 1956: The Spanish fishing industry was very active 
in July 1956 due principally to heavy catches of albacore tuna landed at Vigo. Other 
ports in Galicia also reported good catches of albacore. The fish canneries have 


been operating at a high level, packing albacore for export markets, states a Unit- 
ed States Consular dispatch from Vigo (August 8, 1956). 





Fishing: The increase in landings at Vigo in July was the result of heavy catch- 
es of albacore tuna (Germo alalunga) which is known locally as "bonito." Although 
the albacore season started late, results have been excellent to date and have partly 
compensated the canneries for the lack of sardines. The average daily landings of 
albacore at Vigo amounted to around 330,000 pounds during the first two weeks of 
July. Deliveries were lower during the latter part of the month but it was antici- 
pated that catches of commercial importance would continue for some time. La 
Coruna is another important fishing port and it also received heavy catches of alba- 
core. Itisreported that fishing boats from other districts of Northern Spain have 
unloaded their catches of albacore at Vigo and at La Coruna because higher prices 
were paid. Albacore brought an ex-vessel price of around US$0.15 a pound, but the 
price has been as high as US$0.17 a pound. 





Fish Canning: The fish canneries in the Vigo area purchased 4. 9 million pounds 
of fish at the local fish exchange in July 1956, as compared with only 98, 000 pounds 
for the previous month and 1.7 million pounds in July 1955. The greater part of the 
July 1956 purchases consisted of albacore which was very abundant. 





The tin-plate situation is reported unsatisfactory for the canneries. However, 
in view of the abundant supply of albacore at high prices, it is expected that there 
will be an improvement in the tin-plate situation for the canneries. It is quite pos- 
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sible that the canneries are now using the last of their reserve stocks of tin platein 
order to take advantage of the heavy catches of albacore. 
Note; Value converted at the rate of 1 peseta equals US$0,0256, 


I 


Switzerland 





CANNED SARDINE MARKET: Since there is no domestic production of canned 
sardines in Switzerland, imports are the only source of canned sardines. Sardine 
imports are not shown separately in Swiss import statistics but lumped together with 
other canned fish and, consequently, domestic consumption can be estimated only 
roughly. 





The bulk of imports of canned fish from Portugal probably consists of sardines, 
while France exports to Switzerland both sardines, tuna, mackerel, and some other 
fish. Imports from Spain consist of sardines and tuna, but the share of tuna is larg- 
er. 


By using the source of imports as a basis of calculation, it may be estimated 
that total imports of sardines in 1955 amounted approximately to 1, 900 metric tons 
as compared with 1, 600 tons in 1954, points out a United States Embassy dispatch 
(June 25, 1956) from Bern. 


Sardine consumption is stable. There is no definite trend in the sense of a 
-hange in preferences for certain brands, can sizes, etc. About 80 percent of the 
sardines consumed in Switzerland are with bones and skin, some 12 percent are 
boneless sardines with skin, and the remaining 8 percent are skinless and boneless 
sardines. 


Seventy percent of the canned sardine imports are packed in 125-gram (4. 4-o0z.) 
cans, the height of the can being 30 millimeters; 12 percent in 105-gram (34-0z.) 
cans, 22 millimeters high; 8 percent in 150-gram (5.3-o0z.) cans, 30 millimeters 
high; 5 percent in 325-gram (11.5-o0z.) cans, 40 millimeters high (locally called 
‘American Club"); and 5 percent in 780-gram, (27.5-o0z.) cans, 80 millimeters 
high and in 56-gram (2-o0z.) cans, 20 millimeters high. The larger cans are normal- 
ly purchased by hotels and restaurants. 


All these cans are rectangular, with rounded corners. Only pilchards, mack- 
erel, and other fish are marketed in oval cans, while salmon and tuna are often in 
tall round cans. Sardines are usually imported in 100-can cases. Some retailers 
would prefer to have sardines in 50-can cartons, which are easier to handle. 


About 90 percent of all sardines consumed in Switzerland are packed in olive 
oil. Sardines in cottonseed or peanut oil, natural sardines, or sardines in brine, 
tomato, or mustard sauce are not 























popular in Switzerland. Table 1 - Switzerland's Retail Prices for 
Canned Sardines 
All income groups consume Size of Can Price Per Can 

sardines. Middle and high income |Grams | Ounces | Swiss Francs] U. S. Cents 
groups consume the more expensive, 780 27.5 3.50-4,. 20 81.8-98.1 
often French, brands, chiefly bone- 325 11.5 1.90-2,20 44,.4-51.4 
less and skinless in olive oil, salt 150 5.3 1.10-1.30 25. 7-30.4 
added, while low income groupscon- | 125 4.4 0.65-0.95 15,2-22.2 
sume cheaper brands, often Portu- 105 3.7 0. 85-1.00 20.0-23.4 
gese, with skin and bones. Sardines 56 2.0 0. 45-0. 65 10.5-15.2 














are consumed as snacks or hors d'- 
oeuvres and eaten during hikes and mountain-climbing tours. Sardines can be found 
in remote village stores and competition is keen, since retailers have a liberal sup- 
ply of canned fish on the shelves. 
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The retail market prices for sardines packed in the 4.4-o0z. can range from 
15-22 U.S. cents a can and from 20-23 cents for the 33-o0z. can (see table 1). 


The price difference between boneless and skinless sardines and other sardines 
is illustrated in showing the retail prices for the different types packed in the popu- 
lar 4,4-0z. can: 





Price Per Can 














Type of Canned Sardines Swiss Francs | U. S. Cents 
With bones and skin in olive oil. .... 0.65-0.95 15.2-22.2 
Boneless but with skin in olive oil ... 0.85-1.00 20.0-23.4 
Boneless and skinless in olive oil ... 1.10-1.30 25.7-30.4 











Sardines in 33-oz. cans and those in smaller cans are usually fish of superior 
quality, boneless and skinless, in good olive oil, salt added. Some Portugese sar- 
dines have names of United States distributors on the can, but are imported direct- 
ly from Portugal. Fretch sardines of well known makes are more expensive but 
their sales, despite the general prosperity prevailing in Switzerland, are limited, 
Sardines packed in peanut oil are normally retailed at prices slightly lower than 
those in olive oil. 


Imports are largely conditioned by prices. There is no customs or other dis- 
crimination against United States canned fish, but United States sardines are prac- 
tically unknown on the Swiss market, while other canned fish, lobsters, etc. are 
known and appreciated. If American sardine exporters are able to offer their prod- 
ucts at competing prices, there is no reason why their efforts should not be success- 
ful. At present Portugese sardines happen to be cheap, while French sardines are 
reported to be too expensive. As a result more orders are placed now in Portugal, 
but the situation may change if France, or any other country, lowers its prices. 


Sardines are purchased by importers and, more rarely, by wholesalers, It 
is rare that cooperatives or retail chain-store organizations import themselves. 
Note: Values converted to US$ equivalents at the rate of 1 Swiss franc equals 23,364 U, S. cents. 


le 


Union of South Africa 


CANNED SARDINE MARKET: The production of canned sardines (pilchard) in 
the Union of South Africa and South-West Africa varies slightly over the years, ac- 
cording to a July 27 dispatch from the United States Embassy at Cape Town. In 
1955, 1.6 million actual cases of canned pilchard were produced, which is a fairly 
good average of their annual pack. The plants in 1955 used 383, 131 short tons of 
raw fish to produce this pack. 








The pack of canned sardines is restricted by a catch quota system imposed by 
the Union Government as follows: 


South-West Africa - 250,000 short tons of raw pilchards 
Union of South Africa - 250,000 shorttons of rawfish, including pilchards 
and maasbankers but excluding true mackerel. 


The consumption of locally-produced canned sardines is best analyzed by the 
1955 local market sales which totaled 366, 033 cases of all sizes and packs. Ingen- 
eral, the local trend shows that consumption is on the increase. This can be noted 
by substantial increases in the sales of canned pilchards over the past four years, 
possibly in view of lower prices and more active marketing on the part of sellers. 
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The most popular sizes of canned sardines are: 1-lb. tall which accounts for 
47,3 percent of the sales; 8-oz. tall, 26.2 percent; 1-lb. ovals, 9.3 percent; 8-oz. 
flat, 10.1 percent; 5-oz. tall, 5.5 percent; and 14-oz. flat round, 1.6 percent. A- 
bout 72.5 percent of the sardines consumed are packed in tomato sauce, and 27.5 
percent in brine. 


The current retail market price for 1-lb. tall cans of sardines packed in toma- 
to sauce range from 18-21 U.S. cents and in brine from 15-18 cents (see table 1). 























ou Table 1 - Union of South Africa Retail Prices for Canned Sardines 
pad Price Per Can 

wane Tomato Pack Brine Pack 
oS) In Shillings & Pence | U.S.Cents | InShillings & Pence| U.S.Cents 
3g to 5 oz. flat 7d.- 9d 8-11 6d. ae 
es es 9d. -10d. 11-12 8d. -9d. 9-11 
a oi: i ls. 3d. -1s. 6d. 18-21 1ls.1d.-1s. 3d. 15-18 
ll-lb. oval... 1s. 9d.-2s 25-28 - - 




















‘he limited quantities of sardines imported can be traced almost entirely to 
ine and Portugal. Strict import controls and lack of hard currency allocations 
for nonessential foodstuffs are mainly responsible for the virtual absence of United 
States sardines on the local market. 

Note; Values converted to US$ equivalents at the rate of £1 equals US$2.80, 
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CONTROLLED FISH MEAL PRICE INCREASED: The Union of South Africa's 
fish meal industry as of April 12 has been granted an increase in the controlled sell 
ing price of its product on the South African market. The price was raised from 
£30 (US$84) a short ton to £38 (US$106.40). This was the first price increase au- 
thorized for fish meal since the inshore fishing industry started to produce it on the 
West Coast 10 years ago. As expected, this increase has passed along the linefrom 
the feeds producer to the farmer, On overseas markets today the same short ton of 
fish meal would earn about £54 (US$151) a ton. Subtract shipping costs of say L.7 
(US$20) and export meal still earns more than the meal which has to be sold on the 
local market, 





Instead of retaining the full increase, the fishing industry has been told that 
part of it must be passed on to the Cape West Coast fishermen in the form of ahigh- 
er price for fish. The industry will have to pay at least 2s. or 3s. more for raw 
fish so that the E.8 (US$22, 40)-a-ton increase allowed on meal is really only about 
L53 to £62 (US$15, 40-18. 20), points out The South African Shipping News and Fish- 
ing g Industry Review of May 1956, 

: (1) See Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1956, p, 61, (2) Values converted on basis of SAE 1 equals US$2.80, 
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FISHERIES TRENDS, JULY 1950: Fishing in Union of South Africa waters, 
which was disappointing in June, improved considerably in July. However, not all 
of the catch was suitable for canning and the output of canned fish in July was less 
than expected. 





Large quantities of fish meal and fish oil reportedly were produced by the South 
African fishing industry in July, states an August 7, 1956, dispatch from the United 
States Consulate at Cape Town. 


The market for South African canned fish was strong during June and July, 
while demand for fish meal and fish oil was seasonally low. 
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Production of canned and frozen spiny lobster continued to be constant and sat- 
isfactory in view of continued excellent demand and steady prices in overseas mar- 


kets. 
i \ 
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Union of South Africa - South-West Africa 


FISHING AND PROCESSING LEVY TO FINANCE PILCHARD RESEARCH: Union 
of South Africa and South-West Africa fishermen are taxed 2d. (2.3 U.S. cents) a 
metric ton and factories 4d. (4.7 U.S. cents) a ton for each ton of pilchards caught 
and processed, respectively, to help pay for research on this fishery. The purpose 
of the tax was recently explained by a member of the South-West Legislative Assem- 
bly at a large meeting of fishermen in Walvis Bay in April 1956. 








It was pointed out that the vital pilchard research program is being carried out 
by the combined fisheries research teams of the South-West Administration and the 
Union of South Africa's Division of Fisheries. 


The Union Government already spent US$700, 000 on this research and the South- 
West Administration US$238,000. However, more intensive efforts were consider- 
ed necessary and to cover the extra cost of three new research vessels and 16 ad- 
ditional scientists in the Union and South-West Africa another US$431, 000 would 
have to be spent of which the Union would contribute US$347, 000 and South-West 
Africa US$84, 000. 


The meeting was unanimous in its decision to support the tax and agreed that 
the factories should subtract the fishermen's tax monthly from the payments to the 
fishermen and then hand the money over to the Administration, states The South 
African Shipping News and Fishing Industry Review of May 1956. 


i> 
U.S.S.R. 


LARGER FISHING FLEET OPERATING NEAR FAROE ISLANDS: The Soviet 
Russian fleet engaged in fishing operations near the Faroe Islands has usually num- 
bered about 125 trawlers and about 10 mother vessels but recently, it is reported, 
the number of trawlers has been increased to about 300. The Soviet Minister for 
Fisheries has stated to Norwegian newspapers that further expansion of the fleet is 
contemplated; a part of the 50 ultramodern trawlers which the U.S.S.R. has under 
construction in German shipyards will be commissioned in that trade in 1958. 








Local Faroese newspapers state that the Danish authorities have recently loosen- 


ed their very restrictive attitude towards admitting Russian vessels and their crews 
to the Islands. In general, the vessels were allowed to call at the ports only for wa- 
ter and in medical emergencies; the crews were not permitted to go ashore, and the 
vessels were under constant police surveillance. Now, it is stated, the Russians 
generally enjoy equal rights with the vessels and crews of other nations. 


xe KR 


REPORT ON FISHERY RESEARCH BY NORWEGIAN SCIENTIST: Norwegian 
scientist Finn Devold, who is well known for his research work on herring, served 
recently as a member of a Norwegian fishery delegation to the Soviet Union. His 
observations, as reported in the July 18, 1956, Fiskaren (Norwegian trade period- 
ical) upon his return indicated that Russian fishery research is extensive and suc- 
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cessful. Devold visited the Oceanographic Research Institute in Moscow which func- 
tions as the central point for similar institutes in Vladivostok on the Pacific Ocean, 
Astrakan on the Caspian Sea, Suchumi on the Black Sea, Rostov on the Sea of Asov, 
Leningrad on the Gulf of Finland, and Murmansk on the Barents Sea. He alsovisit- 
ed the institutes on the Black Sea, the Caspian Sea, and at Murmansk. He classed 
the latter as one of the world's great fish harbors. 


The Murmansk institute directs cod and herring research in the Barents Sea 
and the Norwegian Sea. It supervises three oceanic research vessels. One vessel 
spends the whole year on research in the Barents Sea while the other two are oc- 
cupied with herring research in the Norwegian Sea. These vessels operate inmuch 
the same manner as the Norwegian research vessels and with the same objectives. 
The Russians are, therefore, very much interested in cooperative work with the 
Norwegians. 


The Murmansk institute was built in 1954 and is very modern, In some re- 
spects the research vessels are better equipped than their Norwegian counterparts. 
For example, they were equipped with underwater television and a bathysphere. 

The latter could be sunk to a depth of several hundred meters with a man inside. 
He could observe with his own eyes how fish acted at that depth, how trawl gear op- 
erated, etc. The vessels also had Asdic and echo-sounders but in this respect the 
Norwegian research vessel G. O. Sars was much better equipped. 


Both the Russian and the Norwegian fishery ministers were interested in devel- 
yping cooperative or coordinated research studies. 


With regard to the biology of the huge herring resources, the Norwegian andthe 
Russian experiences and knowledge were in good agreement. Of particular interest 
was the fact that the Russians had an indication of the strength of a year-class much 
earlier than the Norwegians. Because of their Barents Sea observations they could 
state that 1953 was a relatively good year-class while 1952, 1954, and 1955 were 
poor. The Norwegians have not been able to gauge the strength of a year-class un- 
til it comes in as young spawning herring at four or five years of age. 


The Russians were especially interested in confining utilization of the cod and 
herring to the level the resources could stand. Joint control of these species is of 
interest to both countries but the problem is not a simple one because the economic 
side is important. The Russians are interested primarily in the large herring and 
would prefer to see the Norwegian small herring fishery curtailed. The Norwegian 
fishermen have a good income from this fishery and are primarily interested in 
having the small cod spared as much as possible. They would like tosee the Rus- 
Sians curtail their cod fishery in the Barents Sea, especially for the younger year- 


lasses of cod. 


i 
United Kingdom 





COMMERCIAL TEST FOR AUREOMYCIN-STORED FISH: Great interest was 
shown in 14, 000 pounds of aureomycin-stored fish, part of the catch of the Hull 
trawler Loch Moidart, when she arrived at that port on July 10 after a 17-day trip 
to the Iceland fishing grounds. 








_ The fish was 14 days old and the verdict concerning it was just as favorable as 
when similarly-preserved fish from a research vessel had been shown recently a- 
longside normally-stored fish of a similar age. 
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The 14-day old fish was older than the Hull average, but the purpose of the ex- 
periment was to give members of the fishing industry an indication of whether or 
not they could expect a reduction in the spoilage rate of older fish. Both treated 
and untreated fillets were available for inspection, the aureomycin-preserved fish 
forming part of thefirst big-scale commercial test, states The Fishing News (July 
13), a British periodical. 





Later the aureomycin-stored fish were taken by the Humber Laboratory which 
will send some to the Torry Research Station for further tests. 


None was sold for human consumption as the British Foods and Drugs Act will 
not permit it yet. 


In mid-June another trip of aureomycin-stored fish had been brought to Hull 
from the Faroese fishing grounds by the Diesel-electric research trawler Sir Wil- 
liam Hardy and the demonstration immediately followed a similar one at Grimsby 
for display. Visitors subjected the fish to the closest possible scrutiny and they 
had an opportunity of comparing that stored in aureomycin ice with that caught at a 
similar time but stored in ordinary ice. 





The fish on view had been stored for periods varying from 16 to 27 days and 
one could not help notice how relatively fresh and odorless was that which had been 
preserved by antibotics, points out the June 22 issue of The Fishing News, 





Trade reaction was favorable. Praise came not only from the Hull fishing in- 
dustry but also from Fleetwood trawler owners. 
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FISHING INDUSTRY SUBSIDIES AND GRANTS CHANGED: Several schemes af- 
fecting fishing subsidies and grants were laid before Parliament by the Minister of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food and the Secretary of State for Scotland and passed. 





"The White Fish Subsidy (United Kingdom) Scheme, 1956" changes the rates 
and conditions of payment of the whitefish subsidy, and will be in effect for 12 months 
from August 1 this year. 


For vessels between 70 and 140 feet in length, and for seine-net vessels of any 
size which normally make voyages of more than 7 days, the Scheme provides for a 
fixed payment, varying according to the size of vessel, for each day spent at sea 
(including the day on which the catch is sold) up to a maximum of 300 days in the 
year. This replaces the present two-part subsidy comprising a flat-rate payment 
of 2d. per stone (16.7 U.S. cents a hundred pounds) of fish landed plus a voyage 
subsidy with over-riding maximum based on the length of the voyage and the pro- 
ceeds of the catch. 


For vessels of 70 feet in length and under, the present flat-rate subsidy of 8d. 
a stone (66.7 U.S. cents a hundred pounds) of fish landed, 6d. (50 U.S. cents a hun- 
dred pounds) on ungutted fish, and the conditions of payment remain unchanged. 


The new rates mean increased subsidies for most near- and middle-water ves- 
sels to meet higher costs of operation. The Scheme provides that only those officers 
and crews whose remuneration is settled on the net earnings of the vessel, and who 
are therefore affected by increases in operating costs, will receive a share of the 
increase in the subsidy. All officers andcrews, however remunerated, will continue 
to share in subsidies up to current levels of payment. 





"The White Fish Subsidy (Aggregate Amount of Grants) Order, 1956," raises 
from L7.5 million to £10 million (US$21 million to US$28 million) the aggregate 
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amount of subsidy that may be paid under the provisions of the ''White Fish and Her- 
ring Industries Act, 1953." This Order was also approved in July. 


The White Fish Industry (Grants for Fishing Vessels and Engines) (Amendment) 
Scheme, 1956,"' and ''The Herring Industry (Grants for Fishing Vessels and Engines) 
(Amendment) Scheme, 1956,"' amend the Schemes made in 1955 for the payments of 
grants by the White Fish Authority and the Herring Industry Board towards the cost 
of new fishing vessels up to 140 feet in length and of new engines for existing ves- 
sels. Approved by both Houses of Parliament in July. 


The last two Schemes increase the maximum amount of grant which may be paid 
in respect of any one vessel. This will have the effect of making available grants 
equivalent to the same proportion of the price of a new vessel as when grants were 
first introduced at a time when building costs were lower. For white fish vessels 
the maximum is raised from L25, 000 to £.30, 000 (US$70, 000 to US$84, 000); for her- 
ring vessels, from L12, 000 to £15, 000 (US$33, 600 to US$42,000). The White Fish 
Industry Scheme also exempts line-fishing vessels from the condition limiting the 
number of trips which a grant-aided vessel may make to distant waters. All other 
conditions in the 1955 Schemes remain unchanged, and the new Schemes will not af- 
fect the payment or conditions of grant in respect of any applications already ap- 
proved under the present Schemes. 


The schemes were debated in the House of Commons and in his speech, the 
Minister pointed out that there were now 50 grant-aided near- and middle-water 
trawlers in use, and 18 more were due to be completed this year. Another 55 had 
been grant-approved and would be completed on various dates from next January, 
reports World Fishing of August 1956. 


"The White Fish Authority (General Levy) (Amendment) Regulations Confirma- 
tory Order, 1956, '' confirms regulations made by the White Fish Authority, in- 
creasing as from October 1, 1956, the levy imposed by the "White Fish Authority 
(General Levy) Regulations, 1952" as amended by the "Amendment Regulations of 
1953, '' from one farthing to one halfpenny for every stone (4.2 U.S. cents a hundred 
5 pounds) of white fish landed on first-hand sale. 

Note; (1) Values converted to US$ equivalents at the rate of £1 equals US$2.80, 

(2) Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1956, p, 41, 
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FISH MEAL GROWING IN IMPORTANCE: Approximately half the tonnage of 
fish brought into the distant-water British ports ends up in the form of white-fish 
meal, an extremely valuable high-protein feed used chiefly for pigs and poultry, 
but also for other farm stock. In the case of Hull and Grimsby, the raw material 
used last year totaled about 220,000 metric tons. About 75 percent of the distant- 
water catch is filleted and the offal (heads, tails, bones, and a part of the meat) 
makes up the bulk of the raw material sent to the dockside factories for conversion 
into fish meal by a modern dehydration process. The remaining tonnage is made up 
= unsold fish. The fish and the offal are all converted into fish meal within 24hours 
of landing. 








Total 1955 production at Hull and Grimsby amounted to 52, 000 metric tons of 
white-fish meal, representing about 70 percent of the whole British output, The 
Fishing News (May 25, 1956) pointed out in an abstract of the report issued by the 
British Trawlers' Federation. 





The farmer pays approximately L.70 (US$196) a metric ton for fish meal and 
he has to use 10 percent fish meal in a standard ration mixture for pigs. It takes 
4.3 tons of fish to make one ton of meal, Fish is sold to the fish-meal factories 
at a price well below the minimum auction price for fresh fish. 
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Hull and Grimsby fish meal is sold under one brand name and is guaranteed 66 
percent protein, less than 4 percent oil, and less than 2 percent salt. 


British fish-meal imports are declining with the increase in domestic produc- 
tion. 


Manufacturers of white-fish meal at Hull and Grimsby reported that production 
and sales soared to a record level during the first six months of 1956 when over 
26, 022 tons were sold to British farmers, compared with 19, 469 tons in the same 
period in 1955. This was an increase of 32.5 percent. 


* KK KK 


LARGE ALL-WELDED TRAWLER BUILT: The largest all-welded trawler 
built in the United Kingdom, the Boston Seafoam, was constructed for a British fish- 
ing company. She was commissioned in April 1956 and her trials were completed 
on the Humber River. 








Boston Seafoam is probably the fastest ship of her class, states the April 13, 
1956, issue of The Fishing News. 








The vessel was built upside down. Her deck panels were first laid and the hull 
built upwards to the keel. Casings and superstructure were also built in this way 
and the ship contains 12 prefabricated units up to deck level. 

















The Boston Seafoam, largest all-welded trawler in the United Kingdom, 


These sections were turned over ready for welding by a 12-ton electric and 7- 
ton steam crane and the ship has eight main welded joints. 


Principal dimensions are: registered length 139 ft. 6 in., length between per- 
pendiculars 137 ft. 6 in., moulded breadth 28 ft., moulded depth 14 ft. 


The efficient hull design was confirmed by tank tests at the National Physical 
Laboratory, and was built in prefabricated sections according to the requirements 
of Lloyd's and the Ministry of transport. 


A pleasing and attractive appearance has been obtained, and the vessel has a 
soft-nose stem, cruiser stern, and streamlined superstructure. 


The 16-man crew are berthed in one eight-berth cabin and two four-berth cab- 
ins situated aft under the quarterdeck. 
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Three single cabins for the chief engineer, mate, and wireless officer have 
been placed in the deckhouse along with the messroom, galley, food store, oilskin 
locker, and officers' toilet. 


A deckhouse at the aft end of the main deck has been arranged as a crew's wash- 
room, bathroom, toilet and drying room. 


Access to the steering gear compartment and coal bunker is by means of hatch- 
s in the deckhouse. 


A spacious cabin has been provided for the skipper and this is adjacent to the 
wireless room. The latest navigational aids, including radar, direction finder, and 
ho-sounder have been istalled. 


Two lifeboats are situated on the boat deck aft, and these are operated by davits 
port and starboard. Inflatable life rafts will also be provided at Fleetwood, the ves- 
sel's home port. 


Insulated and wood sheathed, the large capacity fishroom has an areaof9, 000 


square feet. 


An electric trawl winch will carry 1, 200 fathoms of warp on each drum and the 
installation is driven by an electric motor situated in the fore end of the deckhouse. 


The winch installation can be controlled from either deck or bridge. 


The forecastle is arranged for net stowage, lamp and paint rooms, and other 
suitable stores are situated below. 


Liver ianks are placed on both port and starboard sides below the main deck 
level forward of the fishroom, and the livers are discharged through drain valves 
the ship's sides. 


There is a tubular steel foremast on the main deck, and two steel bobbin der- 
ks are attached to the casing, while the anchor is handled by electric windlass. 


The Diesel propelling machinery is a direct-reversing engine capable of 
jeveloping 910 b.h.p. at 260 r.p.m. Fresh-water cooling is incorporated. 


Power for the trawl winch generator is provided by a fresh-water cooled Diesel 
engine developing 315 b.h.p. at 600 r.p.m. The excitor to the generator has an 
utput of 26 kilowatts 220 volts d.c., and has been arranged to supply power to the 
ship's mains if required. 


Additional generating capacity has been provided by a 30-kilowatt 220-volit d.c. 
generator driven from the intermediate shaft when steaming to and from the fishing 
grounds. 


2 A further generator of 17-kilowatts output has been included in the auxiliary set 
atong with a clutch-coupled air compressor and general service pump. 


re Other engineroom equipment includes shaft-driven bilge pump, electrically- 
driven Diesel oil transfer pump, centrifugal oil purifier, lubricating oil pump, oil 
pump for the hand hydraulic steering gear and a Diesel-driven air compressor set. 


cil Hot water for domestic and accommodation heating is supplied by an oil-fired 
oiler. 
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The main fuel oil bunkers are carried in port and starboard tanks at the fore 
end of the engineroom. Lubricating oil tanks are arranged in the double bottom, as 
is the fresh-water tank under the fore end of the fishroom. 


In the engineroom the main switchboard is arranged so that any one generator 
can operate at a time, and an independent lighting system with circuits to the aft 
accommodation, wheelhouse and engineroom, is operated from a 12-volt 250-amp. 
battery. 


The Boston Seafoam has been fitted with marine radio, radar, and echometer 
equipment, plus an auxiliary display unit, the "Fishviewer,'' which enables any 5- 
or 10-fathoms section of the water below the ship to be examined separately ona 
cathode-ray tube. 





A receiver with remote loudspeakers and three-way talkback arrangement is 
employed for broadcast entertainment and orders. Talkback facilities are provided 
from the engineroom and steering flat. 


* KK & 


RESEARCH ON HANDLING AND PRESERVING FISH: The Torry Research Sta- 
tion, Britain's principal facility for carrying on research on the improvement of ex- 
isting ways of handling and preserving fish as a food, is located at Aberdeen, Scot- 
land's major fishing port. This is a summary of the principal projects with which 
the staff is now concerned: 





Bacteriological Studies in Connection with Fish Spoilage: Bacteria have been 
found always to be present on the skin of fish, but not all species of bacteria cause 
decay. The scientists are endeavoring to ascertain what kinds of bacteria are re- 
sponsible for decay and how they can be controlled so that, with proper treatment, 
fish may be landed in edible condition even though they may have been in the iced 
holds of fishing vessels for a longer period than they now can be kept without dete- 
rioration. One experiment which is being tried is the addition of aureomycin and 
perhaps other antibiotics to water used in making ice to be carried in trawlers for 
icing fish, to find out whether this method will beneficially reduce the harmful skin 
bacteria count and thus retard deterioration. 





Another facet of the study concerns inspection of fish offered for sale. Atpres- 
ent, it is understood that inspectors must depend almost entirely upon visual inspec- 


tion to determine whether landed fish are in proper condition for human consumption. 


Along with their studies of skin bacteria, the Torry scientists are experimenting 
with chemically-impregnated paper which, when laid on the skin of fish, will change 
color in degrees related to the presence of the types of skin bacteria the paper is 
treated to detect. If successful, this method will provide a scientific means of de- 
termining the state of fish thus giving better protection to theconsuming public and 
putting an end to controversy with fishermen whether particular lots of fish may be 
sold for human consumption or must be condemned for sale as fertilizer. 


Quick-Freezing Apparatus Suitable for Installation in Trawlers: This study is 
related to the fact that even with modern fast trawlers, time necessary to go long 
distances to grounds where fish are abundant results in the earlier part of the catch 
being out of water so long as to have passed the peak of quality by the time it is landed. 
This study is concerned with the feasibility of installing quick-freezing apparatus in 
trawlers, designed not to handle all the catch but only that portion which would have 
to be kept on hand too long before landing. The Station has designed several experi- 
mental models of this kind which operate well under laboratory conditions. Since 
there is neither time nor the facilities at sea for gutting and filleting fish before 
freezing, the apparatus which has been designed would handle fish as they are caught 
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with a minimum of processing; they are merely poured into freezing panels and 
quick-frozen into slabs which are then to be stored in refrigerated compartments. 
Their studies have shown that ungutted fish, quick-frozen to a temperature of about 
-20° F. and kept at that temperature will retain indefinitely all the properties of 
freshly-caught fish. When ready to be offered for sale, the slabs would merely be 
thawed and the fish treated as if they were freshly-caught. The principal problem, 
as might be expected and which will be next to insurmountable, is that of cost. 


Fish Curing: These experiments are directed toward improving the curing 
process by making it more effective and at the same time more rapid and less ex- 
pensive. To replace the present smoking chambers which burn wood under normal 
conditions and which makes the smoking process a rather lengthy one, experimental 
laboratory models of curing chambers have been built which utilize sawdust raised 
electrically to a heat which causes smoke without a blaze and which is said to be a 
more efficient and effective use of fuel. Coupled with this system, the scientists 
are experimenting with a system of polarization within the chamber which attracts 
the smoke directly on to the fish in cure with a view to expediting the process and 
to getting a heavier and more uniform layer of smoke on the fish. One problem 
which still proves difficult is how to obtain the proper degree of dehydration in the 
quick smoking process. 





Venezuela 


FISH CANNERS WANT MARKETING MONOPOLY: The fish canners want afish- 

marketing monopoly somewhat similar to that engineered for sugar. The reason is 

at some canners are cutting prices and those who deplore this unorthodox market- 
ing feel that an industry marketing monopoly would control these unfair methods. 
The orthodox canners (price maintainers) say that there is an actual scarcity of fish 
due to the fish-meal plant that converts whole fish into animal feed and that the spec- 
tacle of some canners reducing prices when the warehouses are still not filled with 
fish in cans is contrary to all reason. Probably the explanation of this extraordi- 
nary procedure is that some canner has old stocks, points out a July 10, 1956, re- 
port from the United States Embassy at Caracas. 





Of course, the canners are not unaware of the fact that the sugar monopoly re- 
eived Government-supported credit to carry its sugar supplies through to market- 
ing. The fish canners have often urged that the Government finance their unsold 
pack and a fish marketing monopoly would give them an excellent chance to ask for 
the same treatment given the sugar monopoly. 


* eK RK 


MANUFACTURE OF FISH MEAL FROM WHOLE FISH PROHIBITED: The Vene- 
1 Ministry of Agriculture has announced in the press that the permit toconvert 
whole herring into fish meal not be renewed. The Ministry stated the original per- 
mit was granted only on a trial basis and the conclusion has been reached to limit 
the production of fish meal to that made from fish scraps or waste, states a July1l1l 
lispatch from the UnitedStates Embassy at Caracas. 





Fish meal operations furnished a constant market for the fishermen and had 
Some effect on stabilizing fish prices. 


xe KK 


TERRITORIAL WATERS, CONTINENTAL SHELF, AND FISHERIES LAW: A 
new law governing Venezuelan territorial waters, the continental shelf, and fish- 
erles was published in Extraordinary Number 496 of the Official Gazette on August 17, 
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1956. The new law proclaims a 12-mile limit for Venezuelan territorial waters, 
according to an August 27 dispatch from the United States Embassy at Caracas. 


In general, with respect to surface waters, the law sets up the following zones; 


(1) "Territorial Sea'' over which the State exercises "national sovereignty": 
low tide base line to 12 nautical miles (23 kilometers and 224 meters) seaward. 


(2) "Contiguous Zone" subject to ''maritime vigilance and police" action of the 
State: three nautical miles (5 kilometers and 556 meters) wide zone adjacent to 
and measured from the outer limits of the "territorial sea." 


(3) Maritime Conservation zones subject to "authority and vigilance" of the 
State: unspecified maritime zones ''outside of the territorial sea or the contiguous 
zone" the limits of which ''shall be fixed" by the State. 


ag 7 


Vietnam 


CANNED SARDINE MARKET: Domestic production of canned sardines in 
Vietnam is carried on by only one small plant having a daily capacity of 8, 000 360- 
gram cans (124-0z.), reports a July 23 United States Embassy dispatch from Saigon, 
The output of this plant from the beginning of operations in January 1956 to mid- 
July consisted of 92,000 cans of pilchards in tomato sauce, or only about 35 metric 
tons (net weight). The factory has recently received additional equipment for han- 
dling cans of 122 grams (43-0z.), which is the most popular size in that country. 








The low volume of canned fish production is explained by the preference of the 
indiginous population for fresh fish, as well as for dried and, more recently, 
smoked fish. 


Before 1956 consumption of canned sardines in Vietnman was satisfied entire- 
ly by imports. In the first half of this year domestic production contributed about 
12 percent of the greatly reduced supply. 


Consumption of sardines in Vietnam has been declining rapidly, and a further 
decline from the current level of consumption appears most likely. This develop- 
ment is due to the withdrawal of the French Army and of a large portion of the 
French civilian population, which had been the chief consumers of sardines. The 






































cw: re Vietnam Retail Prices for Canned Sardines 
J Size ba. canines Prices in VN$ Prices in U.S. Cents 
Piz: os ____| Tomato Olive Oil | Vegetable Oil| Tomato] Olive Oil |Vegetable Oil 
122 grams (43 502.) re 5.50-10.00| 8.00-16.00} 7.00-12.00 | 16-29 23-46 20-34 
360 grams (123-0z.) ovals: 
Imported ......... |12.00-20.00 - - 34-57 - - 
Domestic ....... .. j{10.00-14.00 > - 29-40 - : 
Note; Values converted to US$ equivalent at the official rate of exchange applicable to imports of VN$1 equal to US$0,02857. 








percentage of sardines consumed by the high, middle, and low income groups is 
estimated at 20, 50, and 30 percent, respectively. The low income level and the 
food habits of the indiginous population are not conducive to the purchase of rela- 
tively high-priced canned fish products, particularly since an abundant supply of 
fresh and dried fish is available. 


Only three sizes of cans are known in the market. About 60 percent of the con- 
sumers use the 122-gram (4$-o0z.) flats; 25 percent the 360-gram (124-0z.) ovals; 
10 percent the 1-lb. rectangular; and 5 percent other sizes. About 60 percent of 
the sardines consumed are packed in tomato sauce; 15 percent in olive oil; 15 per- 
cent in vegetable oil; and 10 percent in other condiments. 
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Retail prices are subject to wide fluctuations, depending upon availability of 


supplies (see table). 


During the colonial period, sardines were imported almost entirely from France 


and its possessions, under a system of preferential trade. 


In 1955 limited quantities 


yf sardines and other canned fish were imported from the United States under the 


American Aid Commercial Import Program. 


In the fall of 1955, licensing of such 


imports under the American Aid Commercial Import Program was discontinued on 
the grounds that these products constituted luxury commodities for which foreign ex- 


ange should not be expended. 


Cl 


Imports from the United States since then have con- 


sisted of small lots for the limited high-price market and are financed out of EFAC 
account currencies (foreign exchange retentions held by exporters), except for ar- 
rivals against Commercial Import Program licenses approved during calendar year 


1955. 


inder the American Aid Commercial Import Program. 


For fiscal year 1956/57 no foreign exchange is being earmarked for sardines 


Total imports of sardines 


the first half of 1956 have been at approximately one-third the rate of last year's 


imports, 


Canned sardines are imported by importers of general merchandise or directly 
wholesale grocers and are distributed by them to retail stores and food peddlers. 


* KK RH 


JAPAN-VIETNAM COMMERCIAL FISHING AGREEMENT INAUGURATES DEEP- 











SEA FISHING: The first private commercial fishing agreement has been concluded 


recently between Vietnam and Japan through 


ng service, 


the cooperation of the Vietnamese Fish- 


the Office of the Director General of Commerce of Vietnam, and the 
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are of the purse-seine type, 


modern in every respect, and weigh about 6 tons each. 
ireezing units and sonar devices to detect the schools of fish. 


They are equipped with 
Freezers have also 


been installed in the participating Vietnamese firms so that the fish will remain 
frozen until taken to market, assuring the people a constant supply of fish without 


the usual danger of spoilage. 
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Vietnamese fishing has, in the past, been confined to canals, rivers, andclose- 
to-shore operations as their boats were unsuited to open-sea operations. With the 
opening up of these new fishing grounds, which will in no way infringe on those al- 
ready established, the Vietnamese will have many more kinds of fish to choose from 
and a greatly increased supply at reduced prices. With fresh fish within the reach 
of everyone, the health of the nation should be noticeably improved. 


The results of several weeks of trial runs for the two boats were more than 
satisfactory. Experts agreed that the quality of the fish was top grade and that 
freshness would now be assured the consumers. 


According to the Director of the Nam-Anh Fisheries mapa Tran-Van-Tiet, 
each boat will make three trips a month. To date, each trip has brought in between 
20 and 25 metric tons of fish. The immediate result was a drop in the average re- 
tail price. The six additional boats which will be delivered soon to the three other 
companies, should improve the situation still further. 


Jy 


Yugoslavia 


NEW FISH CANNERIES AND MEAL PLANTS: Four new fish canneries and 
two fish-meal plants have been built on the Yugoslav Adriatic Coast, according 
to press reports from that country reprinted in Fiskets Gang (August 9, 1956), a 
Norwegian fishery periodical. The fish-meal plants will produce meal and oil for 
the domestic market, but the canneries will pack fish primarily for export. 

















l LOBSTER--A MEAL FIT FOR A KING | 

| 

Who wouldn't enjoy a meal "fit for a king?" Northernlobsters certainly fill the bill. These] 

crustaceans are found inthe cold waters off New England and Canada. They can be caught /- 
year, but are most plentiful in the late summer months when they come in closer to the shore. 
This modern age of handling and transportation makes it possible for people far inland to enjoy 

the lobster's tender, delicately-flavored, succulent meat. 


Lobsters must be alive up to the time of cooking. The live lobster's natural color is dark 
green, The live lobster should show movement of the legs, and the "tail'' should curl under the} 
body and not hang down when the lobster is picked up. During cooking, the color of the shell 
changes rapidly to "lobster red." 

The four popular sizes of live lobsters, generally weighing from one to three pounds are 
chicken, quarter, large, andjumbo. The chicken lobster, weighing one pound, is the most economi-| 
cal and widely used. 

The home economists of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service suggest that you serve your 
family ''Lobster Newburg," a meal "fit for a king." 


LOBSTER NEWBURG 


= POUND COOKED LOBSTER MEAT DASH CAYENNE PEPPER 
< CUP BUTTER OR MARGARINE 1 PINT. COFFEE CREAM 
2 TABLESPOONS FLOUR 2 EGG YOLKS, BEATEN 
1 TEASPOON SALT 2 TABLESPOONS SHERRY 
¢ TEASPOON PAPRIKA TOAST POINTS 


Cut lobster meat into}$-inch pieces. Melt butter; blend in flour and seasonings. Add cream | 
gradually and cook until thick and smooth, stirring constantly. Stir a little of the hot sauce re 
egg yolk; add to remaining sauce, stirring constantly. Add lobster meat; heat. Remove from 
heat and slowly stir in sherry. Serve immediately on toast points. Serves 6. 
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Federal Trade Commission 


PRICE FIXING ON KING CRABS IN 
ALASKA CHARGED: ; 

‘A Kodiak, Alaska, affiliate of the 
Seafarers International Union of North 
America (American Federation of 
Labor), was found September 10, 1956 
(Intial Decision, Docket No. 6368, King 
Crabs) by a Federal Trade Commission 
hearing examiner to be engaging in con- 
spiracy and coercion to fix the prices 

of raw king crab. 





This is not a final decision of the 
Commission and may be appealed, 
stayed, or docketed for review. 





Alaska king crab (Paralithodes camtschatica) 





Examiner William L. Pack held that 
the conspiracy may enhance the price the 
public ultimately must pay for king crab. 
He said the conspiracy includes the 
Union, an association of boat owners or 
captains, and three canners in the area. 


The examiner found that the union and 
the association also used coercive 
methods against a fourth canner, who in 
— refused to pay the fixed price for 
crabs, 
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The relatively new king crab industry 
began in the Kodiak area about five 
years ago. It has experienced rapid 
growth, and now the annual wholesale 
value of the king crab pack is between 
two and three million dollars. 


A king crab weighs from 8 to 20 
pounds and is considered a delicacy. 
A case of 48 $-pound cans of meat 
wholesales for about $30. 


Since 1952, the examiner said, nego- 
tiations between the union or association 
and the canners have resulted in a fixed 
price paid by canners to the vessel own- 
ers for the live crabs. In 1954 and 1955 
this price was 95 cents a pound. 


Evidence presented at hearings in 
Washington State and Alaska, he said, 
shows that the union and the association 
in 1955 used coercive tactics against a 
Port Wakefield, Alaska, cannery which 
refused to pay more than 8 cents a pound. 
The examiner found that the cannery of- 
ficials were told by anassociation official 
that unless the company signed up at 93 
cents, it would not be allowed to operate; 
that it would get no crabs; that if any 
fishing boat attempted to sell at 8 cents, 
it would get into trouble; that an associa- 
tion official would make trouble for the com - 
pany with the labor union; and that the com- 
pany would have trouble with its gear. 


In another instance, the examiner 
said, a boat owner who had intended to 
fish for that cannery asked to be re- 
lieved of this obligation after a visit 
from the same association official. 

When attempting to hire workers for the 
cannery, the examiner continued, cannery 
officials found that union members, willing 
to accept jobs, were afraid lest they incur 
the displeasure of the union. On one 
occasion the cannery officials went to 
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union headquarters in Kodiak where a 
large number of cannery workers were 
available for work. The union's secre- 
tary, however, refused to let them work 
unless the cannery agreed to pay the 
fixed price. 


The Commission's complaint in this 
proceeding was issued June 27, 1955. 


Two of the three canners named in 
that complaint agreed to accept a consent 
order which was approved and issued by 
the Commission May 3. One of these 
two companies was of Seattle, and the 
other of Kodiak. The third cannery of 
Kodiak, did not answer the charges and 
is in default. Accordingly Mr. Pack on 
September 10 issued an order against 
this company. 


The examiner noted in his decision 
involving the union that it is difficuit to 
distinguish between the union and the 
association. In fact, he said, the asso- 
ciation was formed in 1954 as the repre- 
sentative of boat owners or captains who 
had been union members prior to that 
time. The reason for this move was the 
decision of the union that the two groups, 
crew members and boat owners, would 
have to be separate. The examiner also 
noted that the principal officers of the 
association had been the principal officers 
of the union. In addition, the association 
was given a third interest in the union's 
assets including one-third interest in the 
Union Hall. 
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"It is difficult to escape the impres- 
sion that the purported separation of boat 
owners and crew members was more 
technical than real; that actually the 
union is continuing to fix prices, using 
the association as a means to that end," 
the examiner said. 


The examiner issued an order which 
specifically would prohibit the union and 
association from continuing any of the 
following activities: 


(1) fixing or attempting to fix any price 
at which king crab or crab meat is to be 
purchased or sold; (2) jointly or collec- 
tively negotiating as to any such price; 
(3) coercing or compelling purchasers or 
sellers of king crab or crab meat to adhere 
toany price; (4) preventing or attempting 
to prevent any person from accepting or re- 
taining employment ina cannery or other 
establishment processing king crab, with 
the purpose or effect of causing the estab- 
lishment to maintain any particular price. 


The order, however, would not be con- 
strued to prevent the following things: 


(1) any respondent, individually, from 
negotiating with any canner or proces~- 
sor; (2) any association of bona fide 
fishermen from acting in accordance with 
the Fishermen's Cooperative Marketing 
Act; (3) collective bargaining between 
the union and any employer with respect 
to wages, hours, and working conditions 
of union members. 











SEAWEED FOR SLIMMING 


German scientists have discovered the slimming powers of seaweed. By 
drinking a simple concoction made from seaweed jelly, the appetite is reduced 
and the need for drastic dieting vanishes. 


The drink, which is harmless and contains no fattening matter, forms a jelly- 
like lump in the stomach, which takes severalhours to digest and thus discourages 
eating. 


The drink is prepared by dissolving the jelly in water. 


~-The Fishing News, September 14, 1956. 
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CHART 2 - LANDINGS for SELECTED FISHERIES 
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7 CHART 3 - COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS and FREEZINGS 
of FISHERY PRODUCTS * 
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RECEIPTS: lat WHOLESALE SALT-WATER MARKET 
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CHART 4 - RECEIPTS and COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS of FISHERY | 
PRODUCTS at PRINCIPAL DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 


In Millions of Pounds 
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CHART 5- FISH MEAL and OIL PRODUCTION -U.S and ALASKA | 
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(In Millions of Gallons) 
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| CHART 6-CANNED PACKS of SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS 
| In Thousands of Standard Cases 
] eas Legent: | 7 
| TUNA AND TUNA-LIKE FISH - CALIFORNIA 1956 | MACKEREL~'- CALIFORNIA 
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CHART 7- U.S. FISHERY PRODUCTS IMPORTS 


In Millions of Pounds 
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PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE FREE FROM 
DIVISION OF INFORMATION, U, S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERV- 

WASHINGTON 25, D, C. TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS ARE DESIG- 
ED AS FOLLOWS: 


- CURRENT FISHERY STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES 


AND ALASKA, 

FL - FISHERY LEAFLETS, 

SL - STATISTICAL SECTION LISTS OF DEALERS IN AND 
PRODUCERS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS AND BYPRODUCTS, 


SSR, - FISH - SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC REPORTS--FISHERIES 
(timsveD DISTRIBUTION), 
- SEPARATES (REPRINTS) FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
REVIEW. 


w 
] 





Number Title 


CFS-1340 - 





Massachusetts Landings (By Gear and 
Subarea), 1955 Annual Summary, 
16 pp 


CFS-1369 - Florida Landings, April 1956, 6 pp. 
CFS-1382 - Fisheries of the United States and 


Alaska, 1954 Annual Summary, 12 
pp. 


CFS-1385 - Texas Landings, June 1956, 3 pp. 
CFS-1386 - North Carolina Landings, June 1956, 


( 
( 
( 
Cc 
( 


C 


CFS-1396 - 


i 


k 


3 pp. 


CFS-1387 - Georgia Landings, June 1956, 2 pp. 


FS-1388 - Shrimp Landings, June 1956, 4 pp. 


-FS-1391 - California Landings, April 1956, 4pp. 


FS-1393 - New York Landings, June 1956, 4pp. 

FS-1394 - New Jersey Landings, June 1956, 4pp. 

FS-1395 - Rhode Island Landings, June 1956, 3 
pp. 

Maine Landings, June 1956, 4 pp. 


L -336cc - Commercial Fisheries Outlook, July- 
September (1956), 36 pp. 

L - 427 - Cold Storage Design and Refrigeration 
Equipment (Part I - Refrigeration of Fish), b 
Charles Butler, Joseph W. Slavin, Max Patash- 
nik, and F. Bruce Sanford, 146 pp., illus., 
processed, June 1956. PartI ina series of 
five leaflets on the refrigeration of fish. The 
first section of this leaflet is concerned with 
design and construction of single and multi- 
story cold-storage warehouses, the economics 
governing the type of construction and design 
selected, and that amount of technical data re- 
quired for guidance of the processor in his 
choice. The second section is concerned with 
refrigeration equipment. A resume of the 
equipment available and the respective advan- 
tages and disadvantages for specific tasks is 
given. The third section develops the refriger- 
ation requirements as affected by the type of 
load; the various freezing methods presently in 
use are then described and evaluated. Informa- 

tion on particular illustrative systems of freez- 
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ing and of their respective freezing rates is 
presented. 


SL - 15 - Wholesale Dealers in Fishery Products, 


Georgia, 1956 (Revised), 2 pp. 


SSR-Fish. No. 179 - Sonic Equipment for Track- 


ing Individual Fish, by Parker S. Trefethen, 

14 pp., illus., processed, June 1956. Special 
sonic devices are being developed for obtaining 
detailed information on individual fish behavior. 
A miniature underwater sonic tag is attached 

to an adult salmon and the movements of the 
fish are observed on calibrated sonic receiving 
equipment. The position of the fish can be pin- 
pointed, and movements plotted for periods of 
time up to 100 hours, The equipment can be 
used in varied hydraulic conditions and infresh 
or salt water to track the movements of adult 
fish and other aquatic animals. The transducer 
is attached behind the dorsal fin of adult salmon 
by a nickel-chromium “hog-ring" clamped into 
the back with special pliers. It is attached un- 
derwater without handling or immobilizing the 
fish. Visual observations indicate that the trans- 
ducer does not affect the natural movements of 
an adult salmon. 


SSR-Fish. No. 181 - Underwater Telemeter for 


Depth and Temperature, by F. H. Stephens, 
Jr., and F. J. Shea, 23 pp., illus., processed, 
June 1956. This report describes the construc- 
tion of a telemetering depth-measuring instru- 
ment to be used with midwater trawling devices 
in exploratory fishing and gear research. The 
objective in developing an instrument of this 
type is to enable the research fishing vessel to 
lower the midwater trawl to the exact depth 
zone where concentrations of fish occur, as de- 
termined by echo-sounding equipment. 


Sep. No. 447 - Development of the Pacific Coast 


Ocean Shrimp Fishery. 


Sep. No. 448 - New Products from Fish Oils: 


Part II - Polyamino Fatty Acids Derived from 
Fish Oils. 


Sep. No. 449 - Research inService Laboratories 


(September 1956): Contains these short articles-- 
"Tentative Method for Determining Coating Con- 
tent of Frozen Fried Fish Sticks; "Federal 
Specification for Chilled and Frozen Crab Meat; * 
"Prospects of Utilizing Lithium Salts of Fatty | 
Acids from Fish Oils in Lubricating Greases. ' 


THE FOLLOWING SERVICE PUBLTCATIONS ARE AVAILABLE ONLY 


FROM THE SPECIFIC OFFICE MENTIONED: 


California Fishery Products Monthly Summary, 








July 1956, 10 pp. (Market News Service, U. S 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Post Office Bldg., 
San Pedro, Calif.) California cannery receipts 





of raw tuna and tunalike fish, herring, and squid; 


pack of canned tuna, mackerel, herring, ancho- 
vies, and squid; market fish receipts at San 
Pedro. 


(Chicago) June 1956 
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Monthly Summary of Chicago's 








Vol. 18, No. 10 


This is a Pondfish Hatchery (Rearing and Distribu- 





ting Warm-Water Fish to Help Maintain Sport 
Fishing), Circular 40, 2 pp., illus., printed, 
5 cents, 1956. 


Wetlands of the United States (Their Extent and 

















Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products Receipts 
and Wholesale Prices, 10 pp. (Market News 
Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 565 
Ww. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill.) Receipts 
at Chicago by species and by states and prov- 
inces; fresh-water fish, shrimp, and frozenfil- 
let wholesale market prices; for the month in- 
dicated. 








Gulf Monthly Landings, Producten, and Shipments 
~ of Fishery Products, Ju ly 1956, 5 pp. (Market 
News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
609-611 Federal Bldg., New Orleans 12, La.) 
Gulf States shrimp, oyster, finfish, and blue 
crab landings; crab meat production; LCL ex- 
press shipments from New Orleans; and whole- 
sale prices of fish and shellfish on the New Or- 
leans French Market; for the month indicated. 











Monthly Summary of Fishery Products Production 
in Selected Areas of Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Maryland, July 1956, 4 pp. (Market News 
Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 18S. 
King St., Hampton, Va.) Fishery production 
for the Virginia areas of Hampton Roads, Low- 














er Northern Neck, and Eastern Shore; the Mary- 


land areas of Crisfield, Cambridge, and Ocean 
City; and the North Carolina areas of Atlantic, 
Beaufort, and Morehead City; together with 
cumulative and comparative data; for the month 
indicated. 


(New York) Monthly Summary - June 1956 - Re 
ceipts of Fishery Products at the New ork 














City Wholesale Salt-Water Market, 4 pp. (Mar- 
ket News Service, U. S. Fish : and | Wildlife Serv- 








ice, 155 John St., New York 38, N. Y.) Re- 
ceipts in the salt-water section of the Fulton 
Fish Market by species and by states and prov- 
inces for the month indicated. 


Landings and Prices of Fishery Products, Boston 
Fish Pier, 1955 (Includes “Trends in the Fish- 
ing Industry at Boston"), by John J. O'Brien, 
22 pp., illus., processed, 1956. (Available 
free from the Market News Service, U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, 10 Commonwealth Pier, 
Boston 10, Mass.) Fish marketing trends and 
conditions in Boston for 1955 are discussed. 
Detailed data on landings and ex-vessel prices 











of fish and shellfish at the Boston Fish Pier dur- 


ing 1955 are presented. Statistics are given by 
months and species and by type of gear, to- 
gether with comparative data for previous years 


THE FOLLOWING SERVICE PUBLICATIONS ARE FOR SALE AND 
ARE AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 
WASHINGTON 25, OD. C, 





Growth, Migrations, Spawning and Size Distribu- 
tion of Shrimp PENAEUS SETIFERUS, by Mil- 











ton J. Lindner and William W. Anderson, Fish- 
ery Bulletin 106 (From Fishery Bulletin of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, vol. 56), 94 pp., 
illus., printed, 50 cents, 1956. 








Their Value to Waterfowl and Other Wildlife), 
by Samuel P. Shaw and C. Gordon Fredine, 
Circular 39, 72 pp., illus., printed, $1, 1956, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH 
AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE 
ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM, CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING PUB- 
LICATIONS THAT FOLLOW SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE RESPEC 
TIVE ORGANIZATION OR PUBLISHER MENTIONED, DATA ON PRICES, 
IF READILY AVAILABLE, ARE SHOWN, 




















, 


"Animal Sounds in the Sea, '' by Marie Poland Fish, 
Scientific American, vol. 194, no. 4, April 
1956, pp. 93-95, 97-98, 100, 102, illus., print- 
ed, single copy 50 cents. Scientific American, 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. During 
World War Il underwater-sound men were puz- 
zled to hear weird noises that were not made by 
ships. Now it is known that many marine spec- 
ies emit, among other sounds, chirps, whistles, 
grunts, and groans. The author describes in 
this article a study of the different sounds made 
by some fish and shellfish and how the sounds 
are made. 








"Behavior of Fishes, Especially Concurrence of 
Reflectorial and Psychical Reactions in Elec- 
tric Fishing,’ by Friedrich Schiemenz, Zeit- 
schrift F. Fischerei, No. 5/6, 1952, printed 
in German. (Translated from German and sum- 
marized by Dr. G. Mares, Pacific Biological 
Station, Nanaimo, B. C., Canada.) 





(California) Statistical Report of Fresh, Canned, 
Cured, and Manufactured Fishery Products-- 
Year 1955, Circular No. 30, 15 pp., printed. 
Marine Fisheries Branch, Department of Fish 
and Game, Sacramento 14, Calif., 1956. This 
is the 30th consecutive statistical report of 
fresh and processed fishery products produced 
in California. Through the annual publication 
of these figures, the State Legislature, com- 
missioners, members of industry, sportsmen 
and other interested individuals and groups can 
obtain a picture of trends and developments. 
The tables are basically the same as in previous 
years. Two changes are included in this report. 
One involves a table which shows quantities of 
fish caught by sport anglers and processed for 
their use. In addition, the sole catch has been 
divided into its various components. The added 
table on processed sport fish shows only report- 
ed figures. Some of the processors did not sep- 
arate the processed sport fish on their reports. 
In these instances the pack could not be extract- 
ed. The processing of sport fish is a growing 
industry. It enables the sportsman to preserve 
his catch for his own future use and thus elimi- 
nate waste. Landings of each species of fish, 
mollusk, and crustacean by the commercial fish- 
ing fleet are recorded in pounds, These land- 

ings are separated into seven general regions 
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and totaled Statewide. General origin of the 
commercial catch and the volume of shipments 
are recorded. Shipment figures represent fish 
received for canning and processing. Total 
case pack is listed for each variety of fish ac- 
cording to container size and type of pack. The 
pack is kept separate for the Los Angeles and 
San Diego districts and for Central California. 
The latter includes all the area from the San 
Luis Obispo-Santa Barbara County line to the 
State's northern boundary. Most of the canning 
reported in the Central California category, 
however, is from Monterey and the San Francis- 
co Bay area. Other fishery products processed 
in California are recorded. The combined vol- 
ume of canned and smoked sport-caught fishis 
listed. All the information on production used 
in these tables is obtained from monthly and an- 
nual reports submitted by the industry. Sar- 
dine landings and the products manufactured 

are recorded. Total annual case pack of ancho- 
vy, tuna, bonito, and yellowtail in various sizes 
of containers has been equated to the most com- 
mon pack size for each variety. 


(Canada) Journal of the Fisheries Research Board 





chereiwelt, vol. 4, no. 7, July 1952, pp. 99- 
101, printed in German. (Translated from the 
German by Dr. G. Mares, Pacific Biological 
Station, Nanaimo, B. C., Canada.) 





"Effect of Aureomycin Chlortetracycline on Fish 
Freshness," by M. C. Firman, A. Abbey, 
M. A. Darken, A. R. Kohler, and S. D. Upham, 
article, Food Technology, vol. 10, no. 8, Au- 
gust 1956, pp. 381-384, printed, single copies 
of periodical: domestic US$1.50, foreign 
US$1.75. The Garrard Press, 119 West Park 
Ave., Champaign, Ill. (Published by the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists.) The fresh quality 
of fish has been successfully prolonged by the 
antibiotic chlortetracycline applied as an ice, 
a dip, or afreezing brine. Antibiotic activity 
has been detected in the raw treated fish, and 
microbial counts and organoleptic observations 
have substantiated the effectiveness of chlor- 
tetracycline in extending the storage life of 
freshly-caught fish. The fish investigated in- 
clude sea bass, sea trout, croaker, butterfish, 
haddock, scup, salmon, and halibut. 





Federal Statistical Directory, Seventeenth Edition, 








of Canada, vol. 13, no. 3, May 1956, pp. 273- 
448, illus., printed. Fisheries Research 
Board of Canada, Ottawa, Canada, Contains, 
among others, the following articles: "Spoilage 
f Fish in the Vessels at Sea: 4. Effect of Re- 
moval of Gills on Rate of Spoilage,"" by C. H. 
Castell and Maxine F. Greenough; "The Behav- 
iour of Migrating Pink and Chum Salmon Fry," 
by William S. Hoar; "Interspecific Competition 
and Population Control in Freshwater Fish," by 
P. A. Larkin; "On the Specific Identity of the 
Larval Porrocaecum (Nematoda) in Atlantic 
Cod," by D. M. Scott; "Climatic Trends and 
Fluctuations in Yield of Marine Fisheries ofthe 
Northeast Pacific," by K. S. Ketchen; and "An 
Investigation of the Electrical 'Spike' Potentials 
Produced by the Sea Lamprey (Petromyzon 
marinus) in the Water Surrounding the Head 
Region," by H. Kleerekoper and Kira Sibakin. 


(Connecticut) Report of the Shell- Fish Commis- 
sioners (July 1953-July 1£55), 18 pp., printed. 
Connecticut Shell-Fish Commission, 185 Church 
St., New Haven, Conn., 1955. 








“Contribution to Study of Size, Age and Growth of 
the Sardine (Sardina pilchardus Walbaum) from 
the Eastern Coasts of Spain,” by B. Andreu, 
Roda J. Rodriguez, and M. Gomez Larranete, 
Publicaciones del Instituto de Biologia Applicada, 
Barcelona, 7, pp. 159-189, 1950, printed in 
Spanish. (Translated from Spanish and sum- 
marized by Dr. G. Mares, Pacific Biological 
Station, Nanaimo, B. C., Canada.) 





Cooking Frozen Meats, Poultry, Game, and Fish, 
by Faith Fenton, Cornell Extension Bulletin 
906, 15 pp., illus., printed. New York State 
College of Agriculture, Extension Service, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., revised 
January 1956, 





"Difficulties Involved in Echo-Sounding Over a 
Sloping Bottom," by J. Scharfe, article, Fis- 





162 pp., processed, 75 cents. Office of Statis- 
tical Standards, Bureau of the Budget, Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 1956. (For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 
This directory lists the professional and tech- 
nical personnel of Federal agencies (including 
the Fish and Wildlife Service) engaged in sta- 
tistical activities, including reporting, plan- 
ning, research, data collection, and analysis 
in economics and other social sciences, 


Fish for Hospital Catering, 24 pp., illus., print- 
ed. White Fish Authority, London, England. 
Provides general hints on the preparation of 
fish and fish cookery, written primarily for use 
in hospitals. Includes an article by a physician 
on the therapeutic value of fish, who also con- 
tributes a table of food values of white fish. Al- 
so includes items on choosing fish for normal 
and special diets; buying fish; the preparation 
and storage of fish; hygiene; cooking, serving, 
and garnishing fish; keeping fish hot; fish for 
normal diets, and for the staff; and fish for 
special diets. 

(FAO) Report to the Government of Pakistan on a 

New Fish Harbour for Karachi (Part One-- 

Text; Part Two--Plans), by A. Van den Berg 

and H. van Pel, FAO Report No. 26, illus.,, 

processed, limited distribution. Food and 

Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 

Rome, Italy, March 1952. This report is di- 

vided into two parts. Part I contains a sum- 

mary of the findings of a survey made in 1951 

by FAO experts and their recommendations for 

a new fish harbor at Karachi. It discusses the 

existing system of landing and transport of fish 

in the Karachi area; necessity and location of 

a new fish harbor; principal factors affecting 

the plan of a new fish harbor; plans of the new 

fish harbor--general arrangement and accom- 
modation; administration and management of the 
new fish harbor; economic and financial aspects; 
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and harbor works in other fishing centers. Part 
Il contains a map of the fishing villages in the 
Karachi area; drawings of aluminum fish boxes 
and rattan baskets; and general plans and de- 
tails of a new fish harbor, fish market, ice- 
making and cold-storage plant, etc. 


Field and Laboratory Tests to Develop the Design 





"Form and Size of the 'Zone of Detection' 





of a Fish Screen Structure, Delta~Mendota Ca- 
nal Headworks, Central Valley Project, Califor- 
nia, by Dale M. Lancaster and T. J. Rhone, 
Hydraulic Laboratory Report No. Hyd-401, 90 
pp., illus., processed. Division of Engineer- 











ing Laboratories, Bureau of Reclamation, Den- 
ver, Colo., March 21, 1955. 
"Fishes of the Northern Seas of Russia," by A. P. 


Andriiashev, article, Guides to the Fauna of the 
USSR, vol. 53, 566 pp., printed in Russian. 
Zoological Institute of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR. (Excerpts translated by C. Rich- 
ard Robins from Ryby Severnykh Morei SSSR. 
Opredeliteli po Faune SSR, Isdavaemye Zoolog- 
icheskim Institutom Akademii Nauk SSSR.) 








"Fisket ved Vest-Gronland, 1955" (Fisheries of 


West Greenland, 1955), by Knut Friis, article, 
Fiskets Gang, no. 24, June 14, 1956, pp. 342- 
348, illus., printed in Norwegian with brief sum- 
mary in English. Fiskeridirektoren, Postgiro 
Nr. 691 81, Bergen, Norway. Statistics are 
given on the catch of cod and halibut off West 
Greenland during 1955. The number of vessels 
participating in these fisheries are also given 
as well as the average yield perday. The land- 
ings amounted to 14, 325 metric tons of salted 
cod and almost 881 tons of fresh or frozen hali- 
but. 


"Fluctuations in Catch of the South Sakhalin Her- 


ring and Their Causes," by A. N. Svetovidov, 
article, Zoologicheskii Zhurnal, vol. 31, no. 
6, 1952, pp. 831-842, printed in Russian. 
(Translated from Russian by Dr. G. Mares, 
Pacific Biological Station, Nanaimo, B. C., 
Canada.) 





in Echo- 
Sounding," by J. Scharfe, article, Fischerei- 
welt, vol. 4, no. 2, February 1952, pp. 6-8, 
printed inGerman. (Translated from German 
by Dr. G. Mares, Pacific Biological Station, 
Nanaimo, B. C., Canada.) 


"Forecasts of Catch and Overfishing of Herring," 


by Schubert, article Die Fischwirtschaft, vol. 

, no, 9, pp. 218-219, printed in German. 
Translated from German and summarized by 
Dr. G. Mares, Pacific Biological Station, Nan- 
aimo, B. C., Canada.) 








"Hydrobiology and Fisheries Management," by 


P. L. Pirozhnikov, article, Zoologicheskii 
Zhurnal, vol. 31, no. 1, 1952, pp. 99-109, 
printed in Russian. (Translated from Russian 
and summarized by Dr. G. Mares, Pacific Bi- 
ological Station, Nanaimo, B. C.) 


(ICA) Operations Report, Data as of March 31, 1956, 
FY 1956, Issue No. 3, 71 pp., illus., processed. 
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Office of Statistics and Reports, International 
Cooperation Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


(International Law Commission) Comments b by Gov- 


ernments on the Provisional Articles Concern- 
ing the Regime of the High Seas and the Draft 
Articles on the Regime of the Territorial Sea Sea 
Adopted | by the International Law Commission 

at its Seventh Session, A/CN.4/99, 49 pp., 
processed, United Nations--General Assembly, 
International Law Commission, New York, N.Y,, 
March 12, 1956. 











(International Law Commission) Comments by In- 


ter-Governmental Organizations on Articles 
Regarding Fishing Embodied in the Provisional 
Articles Concerning the Regime of the HighSeas 
Adopted by the International Law Commission at 
its 7th Session, A/Cn.4/100, 4 pp., processed, 
United Nations--General Assembly, Internation- 
al Law Commission, New York, N. Y., March 
13, 1956. 




















(International Law Commission) Regime of the High 


Seas and Regime of the Territorial Ang (Report), 
by J. P. A. Fresbela Special Rapporteur, 





A/CN.4/97, 32 pp., processed. United Nations-- 


General Assembly, International Law Commis- 
sion, New York, N. Y., January 27, 1956. 


(international Law Commission) Regime of the High 


Seas and Regime of the Territorial Sea (Adden- 
dum to the Report), by J. P. A. Francois, Spe- 
cial Rapporteur, A/CN.4/97/Add.1, 24 pp., 

processed. United Nations--General Assembly. 


International Law Commission, New York, N, Y., 


May 1, 1956. Summary of replies from Govern- 
mentsand conclusions of the Special Rapporteur. 


(International Law Commission) Regime of the High 


Seas and Regime of the Territorial Sea (Adden- 
dum to the Report), by J. P. A. Francois, Spe- 
cial Rapporteur, A/CN.4/97/Add.2, 23 pp., 
processed. United Nations--General Assembly, 
International Law Commission, New York, N.Y., 
May 4, 1956. Summary of replies from Govern- 
ments and a continuation of the conclusions of 
the Special Rapporteur. 


(International Law Commission) Regime of the High 


Seas (The Right of International Organizations 
to Sail Vessels under their Flags), by J. P. A. 
Francois, Special Rapporteur, Supplementary 
Report, A/CN.4/103, 4 pp., processed. United 
Nations--General Assembly, International Law 
Commission, New York, N. Y., May 8, 1956. 





Is the Shrimp Trawl Net Destructive to Marine Life? 





(A Survey of the Literature), by Francis B. 
Taylor, 52 pp,, processed. Bears Bluff Labo- 
ratories, Wadmalaw Island, S. C., June 1956. 
It has been charged that otter trawling is the 
cause of depletion in the supply of fish, crab, 
and shrimp in the waters of South Carolina. The 
availability or unavailability of these fish and 
shellfish may depend upon a variety of factors, 
but in the public mind, or a segment of it at any 
rate, the shrimp trawl fishery is held solely 
responsible. It is precisely because the supply 
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of these fish for sports fishing, at least, seems 
to have declined (not remained the same) in the 
face of expanded and intensified commercial 
trawling for shrimp and crab, that the com- 
plaints have become so bitter against the otter 
trawls' destructiveness. The purpose of this 
paper is to report upon a survey of the scientif- 
ic literature on the subject, rather than to ar- 
gue the point. A broad field of marine biolegical 
and oceanographic literature was reviewed for 
facts that bear upon the complaints, and appro- 
priate data were extracted. Whatever was found 
to be pertinent, pro or con, is presented inthis 
paper. Comment is offered simply to tie the 
parts together, The evidence presented treats 
only with the complaints about damage done by 
bottom trawling in the waters of SouthCarolina. 
It does not concern itself either with the fate of 
the prime reason for this trawling--the Peneid 
shrimp of commerce, nor the possibility that 
noncommercial fishing has any bearing on the 
stocks of sports fishes. 


Journal du Conseil, vol. XXI, no. 2, 121 pp., 
illus., printed, single copy Kr. 12(US$1. 74). 
Messrs. Andr. Fred. H¢st & Sén, Bredgade, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, April 1956. Among 
the articles presented in this journal are the 
following: 'The Determination and Occurrence 
of Nickel in Sea Water, Marine Organisms, and 
Sediments," by Taivo Laevastu and Thomas G. 
Thompson; "Time and Duration of the Spawning 
Season in Some Marine Teleosts in Relation to 
Their Distribution," by S. Z. Qasim; "Chemi- 
cal Composition of the Zones in Cod Otoliths, " 
by Eva Henly Danevig; "The ‘Critical Period' 
in the Early Life History of Marine Fishes," by 
John C. Marr; and "Some Experiments on Fac- 
tors Influencing Mesh Selection in Trawls," by 
L. K. Boerema. 





"The Lipids of Fish. 8. The Triglycerides and 
Cholesterol Esters of Haddock Flesh," by J. A. 
Lovern, article, The Biochemical Journal, vol. 
63, no. 3, July 1956, pp. 373-380, illus., print- 
ed, 20 s. (US$3.25) net per issue. Cambridge 
University Press, American Branch, 32 East 
57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 





‘Luring Fish with Pork," article, The Crown, vol. 
45, no. 8, August 1956, pp. 14, 22, illus., 
printed. The Crown, P. O. Box 1837, Balti- 
more 3, Md. A brief description of the com- 
mercial preparation of pork-rind lures for bait 
casting, spinning, fly rods, and salt-water fish- 
ing. Long strips of pig back, with the hide in- 
tact, are treated in brine, cut to shape, andthen 
sent to the freezer for more treatment. After 
the allotted time, they are removed from the 
freezer and are stamped, dyed, and bottled. 


Marine Products in Japan, 30 pp., illus., printed. 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, Tokyo, 
Japan, December 1955. This beautifully illus- 
trated pamphlet discusses the position Japan's 
marine products occupy in its economy; canning 
marine products; whale oil industry; agar-agar 
and its uses; frozen fishery products; dry-salted 
marine products; and pearl culture. Also in- 
cludes a list of the hames and addresses of Jap- 

anese exporters of these products. 


"Marking Experiment of the Young Herring (Clu- 
pea pallasi) in the Pacific Coast of Hokkaido, 
1949-52, by H. Kondo and H,. Kitahama, ar- 
ticle, Bulletin of Hokkaido Regional Fisheries 
Research Laboratory, No. 9, November 1953, 
printed in Japanese. (Translated from Jap- 
anese by S. Tabata, Pacific Biological Station, 
Nanaimo, B.C., Canada.) 








"Microbiological Assay of Vitamin B,9 in Marine 
Solids," by Paul R. Burkholder and Lillian M. 
Burkholder, article, Science, vol. 123, no. 
3207, June 15, 1956, pp. 1071-1073, illus., 
printed, single copy 25 cents. Science, 1515 
Massachusetts Ave. NW., Washington 5, D. C. 


"Microbiological Hazards of Precooked Frozen 
Foods," by R. P. Straka and J. L. Stokes, 
article, Quick Frozen Foods, February 1956, 
pp. 182-186, printed, single copy 50 cents. 
E. W. Williams Publications, Inc., 82 Wall 
St., New York 5, N. Y. 





Migration of the Deep Sea Scallop (PECTEN MAGEL- 
LANICUS), by Frederick T. Baird, Jr., Fish- 
eries Circular No. 14, 8 pp., illus., printed. 
Maine Department of Sea and Shore Fisheries, 
Vickery-Hill Bldg., Augusta, Me., January 
1954. 





"The New Fishery Act in Czechoslovakia," by J. 
Hanzal, article, Ceskoslovensky Rybar, vol. 7, 
no. 9, 1952, printed. (Translated from Czecho- 
slovak and summarized by Dr. G. Mares, Pa- 
cific Biological Station, Nanaimo, B.C., Cana- 
da.) 





A New Species of Sea Perch in the Barents Sea 
(SEBASTES MENTELLA TRAVIN, sp. nov.), 
by V. I. Travin, 5 pp., processed. (Trans- 


lated from Russian by C, R. Robins, 1955.) 





(Norway) Fiskeriene og Folkerettsreglene pa Havet 
(The Fisheries and International Law), by Olav 
Lund, Fiskeridirektoratets Smaskrifter Nr. 9 
(Fishery Directorate Pamphlet No. 9), 19 pp., 
printed in Norwegian. A/S John Griegs Bok- 
trykkeri, Bergen, Norway, 1955. 





(Norway) Handsaming av Stérje (Treatment of Tuna- 
fish), by Hans J. Fjértoft, Fiskeridirektoratets 
Smaskrifter Nr. 5 (Fishery Directorate Pam- 
phlet No. 5), 19 pp., illus., printed in Norwe- 
gian. A/S John Griegs Boktrykkeri, Bergen, 
Norway, 1955. 


(Norway) Hvor Meget Blir der Fisket opp av Lofot- 
Skreien? (How Much Lofot Cod is Being Caught?), 
by Gunnar Dannevig, Fiskeridirektoratets 
Smaskrifter Nr. 10 (Fishery Directorate Pam- 
phlet No. 10), 18 pp., illus., printed in Norwe- 
gian. A/S John Griegs Boktrykkeri, Bergen, 
Norway, 1953. 





(Norway) Hvordan Utnytter vi Vare Torskeforekom- 
ster? (How Do We Utilize Our Cod Occurrences?), 
by Gunnar Saetersdal, Fiskeridirektoratets 
Smaskrifter Nr. 3 (Fishery Directorate Pam- 
phlet No. 3), 10 pp., illus., printed. A/S John 





Griegs Boktrykkeri, Bergen, Norway, 1955. 
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(Norway) Internasjonale Fiskeriavtaler som Norge 
er Med i (International Fishery Conventions to 
which Norway is a Party), Fiskeridirekto- 
ratets Smaskrifter Nr. 5 (Fishery Directorate 
Pamphlet No. 5), 50 pp., printed in Norwegian. 
A/S John Griegs Boktrykkeri, Bergen, Norway, 
1953. 





Land (Storage of Live Fish in Basins on Land), 
by Gunnar Sundnes, Fiskeridirektoratets 
Smaskrifter Nr. 8 (Fishery Directorate Pam- 
phlet No. 8), 6 pp., illus., printed in Norwe- 
gian. A/S John Griegs Boktrykkeri, Bergen, 
Norway, 1953. 


(Norway) Lofotfiskets Lénnsomhet 1953 (Profit- 
ability of Lofot Fishery 1953), by Kare Ruud, 
Fiskeridirektoratets Smaskrifter Nr. 7 (Fish- 
ery Directorate Pamphlet No. 7), 23 pp., print- 
ed in Norwegian. (Reprinted from Fiskets 
Gang, no. 42, 1953.) A/S John Griegs Bok- 
trykkeri, Bergen, Norway, 1953. 





(Norway) Maskeviddefors¢k med Tral i 1954(Mesh 
Width Experiments with Trawl in 1954), by Gun- 
nar Saetersdal, Fiskeridirektoratets Smaskrift - 
er Nr. 4 (Fishery Directorate Pamphlet No. 4), 
11 pp., illus., printed in Norwegian. A/SJohn 
Griegs Boktrykkeri, Bergen, Norway, 1955. 











(Norway) Merkeforsok som Viser Skreiens Op- 
pf¢rsel i Lofoten (Marking Experiments Show- 
ing the Behavior of the Cod in Lofoten), by Gun- 
nar Dannevig, Fiskeridirektoratets Smaskrifter 
Nr. 2 (Fishery Directorate Pamphlet No. 2), 
27 pp., illus., printed in Norwegian. A/S 
John Griegs Boktrykkeri, Bergen, Norway, 
1955. 








(Norway) Plan for Statens Fiskarfagskoler (Pros- 
pectus for State Fishery School), Fiskeridirekto- 
ratets Smaskrifter Nr. 3 (Fishery Directorate 
Pamphlet No. 3), 20 pp,, printed in Norwegian. 
A/S John Griegs Boktrykkeri, Bergen, Norway, 
1953. 





(Norway) Plan for Statens Fiskarfagskular (Pros- 
pectus for State Fishery Schools), Fiskeridi- 
rektorates Smaskrifter Nr. 6 (Fishery Direc- 
torate Pamphlet No. 6), 20 pp., illus., printed 
in Norwegian. A/S John Griegs Boktrykkeri, 
Bergen, Norway, 1955. 








(Norway) Plan for Statens Fiskarfagskoler (Pros- 
pectus for State Fishery Schools), Fiskeridirek- 
toratets Smaskrifter Nr. 8 (Fishery Directorate 
Pamphlet No. 8), 20 pp., illus., printed in 
Norwegian. A/S John Griegs Boktrykkeri, 
Bergen, Norway, 1955. 








(Norway) Radiotelefoni pa Fiskeflaten (Radiotele- 
phone on the Fishing Fleet), Fiskeridirekto- 
ratets Smaskrifter Nr. 11 (Fishery Directorate 
Pamphlet No. 11), 4 pp., printed in Norwegian. 
A/S John Griegs Boktrykkeri, Bergen, Norway, 
1953. 





(Norway) Rapport over Tokter for Sildeunder- 
s¢kelser med ''G. O. Sars” Vinteren 1953-54 














(Report on Expeditions on Herring Research 
with "G.O. Sars" in the Winter 1953-54), by 
Finn Devold, Fiskeridirektoratets Smaskrifter 
Nr. 4 (Fishery Directorate Pamphlet No. 4), 
20 pp., illus., printed in Norwegian. (Re- 
printed from Fiskets Gang, nos. 21 and 22, 
1954.) A/S John Griegs Boktrykkeri, Bergen, 
Norway, 1954. 


(Norway) 1. Register (Register of Canning Fac- 
tories and Joint Stock Companies--Export Com- 
panies--Selling Canned Fish Products); 2. 
Reglement (Rules of January 22, 1932, for 
Marking of Canned Fish Products); 3. Generel- 
le Krav (General Requirements for Canning 
Factories Desiring to be Included in the Fish- 
ery Directorate Register), Fiskeridirektoratets 
Smaskrifter Nr. 2 (Fishery Directorate Pam- 
phlet No. 2), 29 pp., printed in Norwegian. 
A/S John Griegs Boktrykkeri, Bergen, Norway, 
1953. 





(Norway) Tokter Med "G. O. Sars" i Norskehavet 
Vinteren 1952/53 (Expeditions with "G. O. 
Sars" in the Norwegian Sea-Winter 1952/53), by 
by Finn Devold, Fiskeridirektoratets Smaskrift- 
er Nr. 6 (Fishery Directorate Pamphlet no. 6), 
19 pp., illus., printed in Norwegian. (Re- 
printed from Fiskets Gang, no. 19, 1953.) 

A/S John Griegs Boktrykkeri, Bergen, Norway, 
1953. 








(Norway) Tralfisket etter Sild i Nordsjgen(Trawl- 
ing for Herring in the North Sea. Some Oper- 
ating Results for the Years 1949, 1950, 1951, 
and 1952), by Kare Ruud, Fiskeridirektoratets 
Smaskrifter Nr. 4 (Fishery Directorate Pam- 
phlet No. 4), 12 pp., printed in Norwegian. 
(Reprinted from Fiskets Gang, no. 17, 1953.) 
A/S John Griegs Boktrykkeri, Bergen, Norway, 
1953. 





(Norway) Tran i den Morke Arstiden (Cod Liver 
Oil in the Winter), by Karl Evang, Fiskeridi- 
rektoratets Smaskrifter Nr. 1 (Fishery Direc- 
torate Pamphlet No. 1), 6 pp., illus., printed 
in Norwegian. A/S John Griegs Boktrykkeri, 
Bergen, Norway, 1955. 








| (Norway) Vintersildfiskets Lonnsomhet 1953 (Prof- 





itability of Winter Herring Fishery 1953), by 
Arthur Holm, Fiskeridirektoratets Smaskrifter 
Nr. 9 (Fishery Directorate Pamphlet No. 9), 

33 pp., illus., printed in Norwegian. (Reprint- 
ed from Fiskets Gang, no. 43, 1953.) A/S 
John Griegs Boktrykkeri, Bergen, Norway, 
1953. 


(Norway) Vintersildfiskets L¢nnsomhet 1954 ( Prof- 
itability of the Winter Herring Fishery 1954), 
by Kare Ruud, Fiskeridirektoratets Smaskrift- 
er Nr. 6 (Fishery Directorate Pamphlet No. 6), 
15 pp., printed in Norwegian. (Reprinted from 
Fiskets Gang, no. 43, 1954.) A/S John Griegs 
Boktrykkeri, Bergen, Norway, 1954. 





"On the Biology of Reproduction of the White Sea 
Wolf-Fish (Anarhichas lupus L.)," by V. V. 
Barsukov, article, Zoologicheskii Zhurnal, 

vol, 32, no..6, 1953, pp. 1211-1216, printed 
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in Russian. (Preliminary translation by W. E. 
Ricker, Fisheries Research Board of Canada; 
distributed from the Newfoundland Fisheries 
Research Station, St. John's, Newfoundland.) 


"Preliminary Note on the Peculiarity of Sardinella 
aurita of the Brazilian Coast," by W. Besnard, 
article, Boletin Instituto Paulista, vol.,1, no. 
1, 1950, pp. 69-80, printed in Portuguese. 
{Translated from Portuguese and summarized 
by Dr. G. Mares, Pacific Biological Station, 
Nanaimo, B. C., Canada.) 





"Populations and Migrations of the Sardine (Clupea 
pilchardus Walb) on the Portuguese Coast, by 
M. Ruivo, article, Boletin da Sociedade Portu- 
guesea de Ciencias Naturais, pp. 89-121, 1950, 
printed in Portuguese and summarized by Dr. 
G. Mares, Pacific Biological Station, Nanaimo, 
B. C., Canada.) 








"The Present Views and Limitations of Fish Traces 
Obtained in Echo-Sounding,"' by F. Schuler, ar- 
ticle, Fischereiwelt, vol. 3, no. 7, July 1951, 
pp. 110-112, printed in German. (Translated 
from the German by Dr. G. Mares, Pacific 
Biological Station, Nanaimo, B. C.) 


"Productivity of Fishing Waters and Fluctuations 
in the Abundance of Stocks of Commercial Fish- 
es," by E. A. Bervald, article Zoologicheskii 
Zhurnal, vol. 31, no. 1, 1952, pp. 82-91, 
printed in Russian. (Abstract translated from 
Russian by Dr. G, Mares, Pacific Biological 
Station, Nanaimo, B. C.) 


Quarterly Report on Fisheries Research, June 
1956, No. 56-19, 12 pp., processed. The Ma- 
rine Laboratory, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 





"Queen of the Muddy Waters," article, Georgia 
Game and Fish, vol. 5, no. 10, Spring Edition, 
pp. 8-9, 21, illus., printed. Georgia Game 
and Fish Commission, 412 State Capitol, At- 
lanta, Ga. A brief description of the carp 
which can be found in nearly every state in the 
United States. Muddy, luke-warm streams in 
Georgia make ideal feeding grounds and spawn- 
ing grounds for these fish. 








ice Branch, Agricultural Marketing Service, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., revised July 1956. A study of the cur- 
rent rail transportation rates on fish, shellfish, 
and other fishery products for purposes of anal- 
ysis and comparison, and includes a compari- 
son with rates on other food products. The 
rates and charges shown in this study are those 
prevailing on March 7, 1956. 


Rapport Annuel sur 1'Evolution de la Flotte de 
Peche en 1955 ("Annual Report on the Develop- 
ment of the Fishing Fleet in 1955"), 41 pp., 

processed in French. Ministere des Communi- 

cations, Brussels, Belgium. Presents detail- 
ed statistics on the Belgian fishing fleet. 
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Rapports et Proces-Verbaux des Reunions (Re- 








ports and Verbal Proceedings of Meetings), 
vol. 141, 113 pp., printed in French and Eng- 
lish, Kr. 18 ({US$2.60). Conseil Permanent 
International pour L'Exploration de la Mer 
(International Council for Exploration of the 
Sea), Charlottenlund Slot, Denmark, June 1956. 
This report is divided into two parts: Part I-- 
Proces-Verbaux, Novembre-Octobre 1955 
(Verbal Proceedings, November-October 1955); 
and Part II--Rapport Administratif, 1954 (Ad- 
ministrative Report, 1954). PartI contains a 
report of the forty-third meeting of the Inter- 
national Council for the Exploration of the Sea 
at Copenhagen, October 24-November 1, 1955; 
approved budget for the financial year, 1955- 
1956, resolutions passed by the 43rd Statutory 
Meeting, 1955; list of members of committees; 
experts engaged in fisheries research in the 
Council's area; report and recommendations 
of the Consultative Committee; and reports and 
programs of the various committees. Part I 
contains an administrative report for the year 
ending October 31, 1955; and area and other 
committee reports on scientific research. 


"Recorded and Visual Indications in Echo-Sound- 


ing for Fish in Proximity of the Bottom," by 
J. Scharfe, article, Die Fishwirtschaft, no. 
3, 1953, printed inGerman. (Translatedfrom 
German by Dr. G. Mares, Pacific Biological 
Station, Nanaimo, B. C., Canada.) 


"The Relationship Between Fish-Length andScale- 


Length in the Pilchard (Sardina pilchardus Wal.) 
in the Area of Castellon," by J. Rodriguez- 
Roda, M. G. Larraneta, and M. Duran, Publi- 
cations del Instituto de Biologia Aplicada, Bar- 
celona, X, pp. 53-65, 1952, printed in Span- 
ish. (Translated from Spanish and summarized 
by Dr. G. Mares, Pacific Biological Station, 
Nanaimo, B. C., Canada.) 





Report on the Fisheries Industries of Fiji, by H. 





van Pel, Council Paper No. 1, 11 pp., illus., 
printed. South Pacific Commission, Noumea, 
New Caledonia. Describes a brief survey of 

the fishery resources of Fiji and the existing 
fishing methods and extent of their utilization. 
Past surveys and experiments are discussed; 

an assessment of the problems existing in the 
fisheries is made; and recommendations for 

the development of the marine and inland fish- 
eries are given. Various ways of increasing 
the fish supply of Fiji, both by larger fish catch- 
es and by fish culture, have been indicated. 
"From the point of view of fisheries prospects, " 
states the author, "Fiji is one of the most fav- 
oured territories in the South Pacific. There 
need never be a shortage of fish in this Colony." 


Report of the International Technical Conference 





on the Conservation of the Living Resources of 
the Sea(18 April to 10 May 1955, Rome), A/Conf. 
10/6, United Nations Publication Sales No. : 1955. 
I1.B.2, 21 pp., printed, 25 cents. UnitedNations, 
New York, N. Y., 1955. (For sale by Interna- 
tional Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y.) 
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Tarpon Cooperative Research Program, Progress 





by Gilbert L. Voss, Contribution No. 155, 93 
pp., illus., printed. The Marine Laboratory, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. (Re- 
printed from Bulletin of Marine Science of the 
Gulf and Caribbean, vol.6, no. 2, June 1956, 
pp. 85-178.) Three hundred and three speci- 
mens of cephalopods are reported upon, mostly 
captured by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
vessel Oregon in the Gulf of Mexico from 1950 
to 1956. Thirty-five genera and 42 species 
are described and illustrated, of which 1 genus 
and 4 species are described as new. 














Sea Moss (CHONDRUS CRISPUS), Survey, Wash- 
ington County, by Walter S. Foster, General 
Bulletin No. 3, 12 pp., illus., printed. De- 
partment of Sea and Shore Fisheries, Augusta, 
Me., 1953. 





Seaweeds at Ebb Tide, by Muriel Lewin Guberlet, 
182 pp., illus., with drawings by Elizabeth L. 
Curtis, printed, $3.50. University of Wash- 
ington Press, Seattle, Wash. Gives the names, 
habits, structures, and economic uses of the 
seaweeds found on the beach. 


"Solving Life Secrets of the Sailfish, '' by Gilbert 
Voss, article, The National Geographic Maga- 
zine, vol. CIX, no. 6, June 1956, pp. 859-872, 
illus., printed, single copy 75 cents. The 
National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C. 
A study of the life history of the sailfish. Flor- 
ida sailfish spawn in late spring and early sum- 
mer in shallow water along the Florida sands. 
At this period the females, heavy with roe, are 
sluggish fighters. After spawning, the eggs, 
scattered about in the plankton, float northward 
in the Gulf Stream. The number of young sail- 
fish in the oceans would be fantastically large 
if all the larvae survived, for investigations 
show that a single female may spawn as many 
as 4,675,000 eggs. However, countless preda- 
tors feed on eggs and young as they float help- 
lessly in the sea. As they grow increasingly 
able to fend for themselves, the sailfish work 
inshore; juveniles five to eight inches long are 
found along the Carolina coast during summer. 
Cold weather and northerly winds head them 
south. Within a year they have grown to five 


or six feet and soon are the fighting heavyweights 


sought by sport fishermen. 
seem to be old age for them. 


Three or four years 


"Some New or Little Known Parasitic Nematodes 
of Sea Fish," by U. I. Poljanski, article, Trudy 
Zoologicheskow Instituta Akademia Nauk SSSR 
12, pp. 133-147, 1952, printed in Russian. 
(Translated from Russian and summarized by 
Dr. G. Mares, Pacific Biological Station, Nan- 
aimo, B. C., Canada.) 





"South African Pilchard Oil. 5. The Isolationand 
Structure of an Eicosapentaenoic Acid from 
South African Pilchard Oil," by J. M. Whitcutt 
and D. A, Sutton, article, The Biochemical 
Journal, vol. 63, no. 3, July 1956, pp. 469- 
475, illus., printed, 20 s. (US$3.25) net per 
issue, Cambridge University Press, American 





Branch, 32 East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 








Report, by Robert W. Ellis, No. 56-20, 13pp,, 

processed, The Marine Laboratory, University 

of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla., July 1956. 
"Territorial Waters and Related Matters," arti- 
cle, The Department of State Bulletin, vol. 
XXXIV, no. 869, Publication 6292, February 
20, 1956, pp. 296-299, printed, single copy 
20 cents. The Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.) A discussion of the ac- 
tion taken on the subject of territorial waters 
and related matters by the third meeting of the 
Inter-American Council of Jurists at Mexico 
City, January 17-February 4, 1956; the situa- 
tion confronting the Council of Jurists; general 
debate; nine-country resolution; United States 
declaration and reservation; and the Cuban pro- 
posal. 








Tide Tables, East Coast, North and South America 
(including Greenland), for the Year 1957, Serial 
No. 789, 277 pp., illus., printed, 50 cents. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 














Tide Tables: West Coast, North and South Amer- 
ica (including the Hawaiian Islands), for the 
Year 1957, Serial No. 791, 227 pp., illus., 
printed, 50 cents. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 














"Tilapia--The Brooding Father," by Lester R. 
Aronson, article, Natural History, vol. LXV, 
no. 3, March 1956, pp. 146-151, illus., print- 
ed, single copy 50 cents. American Museum 
of Natural History, Central Park West at 79th 
St., New York 24, N. Y. The name Tilapia is 
not applied to a single kind of fish but rather to 
a group of related African species which now 
number almost a hundred. This is an interest- 
ing article about the unusual spawning habits of 
the Tilapia macrocephala (also called T. heude- 
loti). This species of Tilapia is the predomi- 
nant fish of the group along the coast of West 
Africa from Senegal south to Gabon. While it 
does not grow as large as some of the others 
and is therefore of less interest to fishery work- 
ers, it does form a staple in the diet in many 
coastal villages. 








Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 1955, De- 
partment of State Publication 6243, Internation- 
al Organization and Conference Series Ul, 111; 
210 pp., illus., printed, 70 cents. Department 
of State, Washington, D. C., April 16, 1956. 
(For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C.) This report, covering fiscal year 
1955, is the eighth annual report by the United 
States to the United Nations, pursuant to article 
88 of the United Nations Charter, on the admin- 
istration of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. Some data on fisheries are included. 








"Two Weeks in Father's Mouth," by Evelyn Shaw, 
article, Natural History, vol. uXV, no. 3, 
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March 1956, pp. 152-153, illus., printed, sin- 
gle copy 50 cents. American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, Central Park West at 79th St., 
New York 24, N. Y. A brief description with 
accompanying photographs of the changes that 
occur in Tilapia eggs during the two weeks the 
embryos spend in the mouth of the male. 


"Under-Water Observation of Fishing Gear by 
Means of an Immersion (Plunge) Kettle," by 
Ulrich Bodo, article, Fischerewelt, vol. 4, 
no. 2, February 1952, printed in German. 
(Translated from German and summarized by 
Dr. G. Mares, Pacific Biological Station, Nan- 
aimo, B. C., Canada.) 


Jnited States Government Organization Manual, 
1956-57, 792 pp., printed, $1. Federal Regis- 
ter Division, National Archives and Records 
Service, General Services Administration, 
Washington, D. C., 1956. (For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 








"The Use of Echo-Sounders in Drift-Fisheries, ' 
Schuler and G. Kreft, article, Fischereiwelt, 
vol. 3, no. 4, April 1951, pp. 63-65, printed 


in German. (Translated from German andsum- 


5 


1arized by Dr. G. Mares, Pacific Biological 
Station, Nanaimo, B. C., Canada.) 


Volatile Reducing Substances (VRS) and Volatile 
itrogen Compounds in Relation to Spoilage in 
anned Fish," by Lionel Farber and Michael 
Ferro, article, Food Technology (Published by 
the Institute of Food Technologists), vol. 10, 

. 7, July 1956, pp. 303-304, illus., printed, 
single copies of periodical: domestic US$1.50, 

reign US$1.75. The Garrard Press, 119 
West Park Ave., Champaign, Ill. Describes a 


or 
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study in which cans of fish were examined for 
their content of total volatile (TVN) and tri- 
methylamine nitrogen (TMN) so that these could 
be compared with that of volatile-reducing sub- 
stances (VRS). In this report are presented 
some representative data on the content of these 
substances in a number of species of fish, can- 
ned and varying in freshness or acceptability 
as human food, as judged organoleptically. The 
content of volatile-reducing substances (VRS), 
total volatile and trimethylamine nitrogen(TVN, 
TMN) in canned California anchovies, Califor- 
nia and Atlantic herring, California mackerel, 
California sardines in brine and in tomato 
sauce and tuna was determined for material 
judged organoleptically to be passable and not 
passable, The content of VRS correlated quite 
closely with the organoleptic judgment, where- 
as the content of TVN and TMN did not show 
any definite correlation. The content of tri- 
methylamine nitrogen apparently varies with 
the species of fish canned and is the same in 
fish of different states of freshness for any sin- 
gle species. 








national Whaling Convention Signed at Washing- 
ton on December 2, 1946, Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 3198, Department of 
State Publication 5899, 11 pp., printed, 10 
cents. Department of State, Washington, D.C., 
1956. (For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C.) Presents the amend- 
ments adopted at the Sixth Meeting of the Inter- 
national Whaling Commission, Tokyo, Japan, 
July 19-23, 1954, and which entered into force 
November 8, 1954, and February 17 and 24, 
1955. 














| SPECIES OF FISH FIRST USED IN THE HOT-FISH SHOPS 
OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


In the early days of fish-frying operations, the local species suchas catfish, 
|buffalofish, perch, sunfish, and blue pike were used. One enterprising wholesale 
fish firm in St. Louis introduced the whiting to this trade inthe 1920's and its ac- 
iceptance was comparatively rapid. At thetime the annual production of whiting 
[from the Northeastern States was about 17 million pounds. Muchof this was froz- 
|en near fishing centers and shipped to the St. Louis market by the carload. As 
jlate as 1932 it was considered remarkable that the ambition and industry ofa few 
individuals could make possible the distribution of more than one-fourth of the 
| supply of this fish ina single city, some 600 or 700 miles from the source of 


Supply. 


| 


--Sea Secrets, The Marine Laboratory, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
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"HOW TO COOK HALIBUT" 


How to Cook Halibut, the ninth in a series of cookbooks called the "Test Kitch 
en Series," has just come off the press and is now available to the public. Th 
publication contains 27 recipes developed and kitchen-tested by the U. S. Fisha 
~|Wildlife Service home economists. It contains recipes for cocktails, soups, s 
ads, sandwiches, and a wid 
variety of main dishes alo 
with well-illustrated picture 
of four oftheserecipes. It al 
so contains pertinent informa: 
tion about halibut which will} 
of general interest to the com 
sumer. 


Halibut is a firm and 
vorful fish with white transl 
centmeat. Steaks are the mog 
common retail form in whie¢ 
halibut is marketed. Eve 
though the greatest proporti¢ 
of halibut comes from thePa 
cific Northwest, halibut is @ 
vailable in all parts of the Unit 

Halibut Hawaiian ed States as frozen steaks. 


Fish dealers, as well as homemakers and food editors, will find many vale 
able uses for this recipe booklet. Many dealers can increase their halibut saleg 
by giving this booklet to their customers. Dealers can also reprint any of thesé 


recipes, although a credit line is appreciated. 


How to Cook Halibut, publishedbytheU.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Offices 
Washington 25, D. C., for 20 cents acopy. A 25-percent discount is givenom 
orders of 100 or more copies sent to one address. 


The other cookbooks in this series are: 


Rt anes” | (OW To ae 


Price 30 cents. 


Basic Fish Cookery, by Rose G. Kerr. Test 
Kitchen Series No. 2. Price 20 cents. id A | be U 
How to Cook Oysters, by Rose G. Kerr and Jean 


Burtis. Test Kitchen Series No. 3. Price 10 


cents. 





How to Cook Salmon, by Kathryn L. Osterhaug 
and Rose G. Kerr. Test Kitchen Series No. 4. 
Price 15 cents. 

How to Cook Ocean Perch, by Dorothy M. Robey 
and Rose G. Kerr. Test Kitchen Series No. 6. 
Price 10 cents. 

How to Cook Shrimp, by Jean Burtis and Rose G. 
Kerr. Test Kitchen Series No. 7. Price 15 
cents. 

How to Cook Clams, by Kathryn L. ¢ )sterhaug and Test Kitchen Series No. 
Rose G. Kerr. Test Kitchen Series No. 8. Price Fish and Wildlife 
20 cents. United States Department of the 


























